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THE MOTIONS OF CENSURE. 


Shae proposal by Lord Sauispury in the House of Lords 
of a motion much stronger in form than that proposed 
in the Commons (which latter, it is fair to Sir SrarrorD 
Norracote to say, was drawn in strict conformity with 
precedent) gave the proposer an opportunity which he was 
unlikely to lose, and did not lose, of making a speech con- 
trasting strongly with the s es made up to that time in 
the House of Commons. the contempt-to-order of the 
Upper House which Radicals usually affect, and all the 
hatred and fear of Lord Sauispury which, to do them 
justice, they no doubt often feel, can hardly prevent their 
acknowledgment of the force and directness of his speech. 
It was up to Friday morning the only speech which can be 
said to have grappled with the whole question, and to have 
adequately exposed the fatal alternations of rash action and 
rasher inaction which have characterized the Government 
policy in Egypt for three years at least. The effect of it, no 
doubt, was heightened by the fact that neither of the 
two Liberal peers who, and who only, can follow Lord 
SaxisBury with the slightest effect-—Lord and the 
Duke of Arcytt—took part in the night’s debate. Lord 
Norrnproor’s argument (deserving to be historical and 
likely to be so) that Baxer’s Egyptians would not have run 
away if only they had stood, and Lord Dersy’s characteristic- 
ally half-hearted apologetics, heightened it still further. But 
the fact is that the case against the Government is so over- 
whelming that, unless it is entirely thrown away by the 
advocate, reply can only act as a heightener. The fatal 
consciousness of this has been evident in every speech from 
tthe front Ministerial bench in the House of Commons, and 
has been hardly at all obscured by the singularly ineffective 
character of the opening in that House. Whatever may be 
the result of the motion in the Commons, the Government 
is in argument and conscience judged ; and the supporters 
of the Government know it. Their case is so hopeless that, 
if the slightest rush be manned against it, it goes down at 
once, and the defenders have to take to the mere arguments 
ad misericordiam or ad invidiam with which Radical news- 
papers have been filled during the past week. 

As for the debates in the Lower House, whatever opinion 
may be held as to the terms of the Motion (and the opinion 
here expressed of those terms certainly seems to be the 
general opinion of the country), there can be no controversy 
about the speech in which Sir Starrorp Nortucore intro- 
duced it. The leader of the Opposition in the House of 
‘Commons appears to be disqualified by nature from attacking 
anybody—most of all from attacking Mr. Guapstone. He 
can defend a position indifferent well, and he is not ill at 
Parliamentary and platform alarums and excursions; but 
when it comes to an onset he is nowhere. This dismal 
opening made more dismal than usual the usually dismal 
course of modern votes of censure, which consists in a few 
more or less brilliant speeches, an ocean of feeble talk, and 
a division in which one party, like the Black Prince in 
the novel, knows that it “will do the trick,” because it 
has “ got all the votes beforehand.” The disturbance which 
preceded the debate on Tuesday seems to have distracted a 
certain amount of attention from it. There are few places 
in which sympathy with Irish Parliamentary tactics is 
scanter than here. There are none in which the authority 
of the Chair is more highly prized or in which more in- 
dignation is felt at such conduct as Mr. Heaty’s on 


Thursday aight. But it must be deeply rezretted, first, that | 


the questionable instrument of the Cléture should have been 
applied on an occasion of very doubtful adequacy; and, 
secondly, that its application should have been 

with an unfortunate lack of technical accuracy on the part 
of the Speaker. On the second point there is no doubt ; 
on the first, it may be observed that, while the Cléture is 
objectionable at all times, it is surely a flagrant abuse of it 
to declare that the evident sense of the House is that there 
has been enough of a discussion when that sense has not 
been expressed by a single member off the Government 
bench. 

Nevertheless some remarkable and one or two 
speeches diversified a debate which, on its first two nights 
at any rate, certainly did not as a whole rise to the expected 
level. Of Mr. Guiapstone’s speech, qualified by his subse- 
quent replies, remarks, and interruptions, it appears to be 
unanimously admitted that it enveloped the intentions of 
the Government in a more impenetrable gloom of mystery 
than might have been thought possible even when Mr. 
GLapsToNE was the speaker. After the memorable dis- 
tinguo between Egypt retiring from the Soudan and 
England retiring from the Soudan contained in the reply to 
Mr. Bart.ett, it becomes useless and hopeless 
to attempt to give value to any single remark of Mr. 
Guapstone’s on the subject. England acting as the tutor 
and agent of Egypt, and England acting for her own hand, 
melt and change into each other after a catch-who-catch-can 
fashion which defies all efforts and mocks all guesses, If it 
is a triumph of policy to make policy a conundrum, Mr. 
GuapstonE certainly triumphed on Monday ; but it remains 
to be seen whether the method of Proteus will be accepted 
as sufficient either by Parliament or by the nation. Mr. 
Joun Morey, in his very remarkable speech of Monday, 
showed how a man of parts, education, and familiarity with 
high standards and models can condescend to give ex- 
pression to the selfish and ignoble political ideals of classes 
degraded by generations of Trade-Unionism. Of Mr. 
TREVELYAN’s ingenious reply to Mr. Mortey—a reply 
which dealt two blows against the Government of which 
Mr. TreveELyan is a member for one that it aimed at Mr. 
Mor ey himself—the criticism is so patent and easy that no 
one missed or can miss it, To smash the Manpr in order 
that we may pick up the pieces and reconstruct something 
out of them is a policy which only needs stating, not re- 
futation or disapproval. The speeches of Mr. Gipson and 
Mr. GoscHen repaired 
“wl the laches of the Opposition leader, and exposed the 

ness and blunders of the Government in the past, 
the difficulties and dangers of their promised course for 
the future, in a fashion which left very little to desire. 
On Thursday Sir Rosert Peet was lively and not ineffective 
for the attack, and two speeches of importance were delivered 
by two speakers of importance on the Ministerial side. It 
would be unjust not to recognize in Sir WiLt1am Harcourt’s 
and Sir Cuartes DILke’s utterances something more than 
the mere darkenings of counse] with which Mr. GLApsTONE 
disheartened his followers on Monday. But the Home 
SEcRETARY’S speech was vitiated throughout as an argument 
by a no doubt unintentional confusion between the vast and 
unmanageable Soudan which Egypt unwisely grasped at, 
and the Soudan limited to the Nile course and the belt 
necessary to connect that course with the Red Sea which is 
perfectly manageable, and the holding of which has been 
persistently advocated by all the most competent persons 
from the very first news of Hicks Pasna’s defeat. Asa 


as far as such speeches could re- ~ 
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declaration of policy, the speech outscuttled the foremost 
advocates of scuttling. Sir Cuartes Dike showed the 
weakness of his cause in another, but a not less tell-tale, 
fashion. No one is better able to argue a large question 
when he chooses than Sir Cuartes. But on this occasion 
he dealt with the merest mint and cummin of argument 
throughout, avoiding the main question as if it were (which 
indeed for him it is) destruction to touch it. 

But, as has been more and more the case of late years, 
neither the debate, nor even the division, on such a Motion 
as this contains what is of most importance in the matter. 
Once debates in Parliament formed public opinion; at 
another time they rapidly expressed it; at present they 
only bear a distant, and often perplexing, relation to it. 
The same is the case with the 2: gw 9 of the daily press, 
which have gone through nearly the same modifications. 
The average elector has already found out the former fact ; 
the average reader is slowly finding out the latter. But 
at present the opinion thus left unguided and in part 
inorganic is naturally slow to find a vent. What is 
certain is this. The Radical doctrinaires and the devotees 
of mere selfish class interest are in favour of a complete 
policy of scuttle from Egypt, from the duty of performing 

RDON’s task, from the duty of holding the gates of Central 
Africa, from every duty and every obligation that will not 
pre an extra shilling a day into the pockets of Mr. Jonn 

ORLEY’s constituents or knock a nail into the coffin of the 
English Constitution and English social order. The mere 
partisans of the Government are prepared to accept any- 
thing—even Mr. Giapstone’s bewildering distinctions and 
“ re-statements "—which the Government proposes. They 
will retire, advance, smash the Manni, treat with the 
Manopr, hold Khartoum, abandon Khartoum, exactly as 
Mr. GtapsTovE pleases and as seems most likely to keep 
the Liberal party in power. These two classes, no doubt, 
absorb a large—a very regrettably large— proportion of the 
nation, and there must be added to them the merely ignorant 
and the merely incurious. Beyond these not altogether 
estimable divisions of Englishmen there is but one feeling. 
That feeling exists equally in London and in the provincial 
centres, some of whose writing and talking men apparently 
ache with jealousy because they are not the writing and 
talking men of London; in large towns and in little 
villages; among high and low, among rich and poor. Every- 
where out of Government newspapers and Caucus meet- 
ings there is but one sentiment and one phrase as to 
the conduct of the Government towards General Gorpon. 
Everywhere out of the same places there is, when the 
question is considered at all, but one sentiment and one 
phrase as to the proposed conduct of the Government in 
getting up a vast military expedition, not only without a 

ite programme, but with an almost definite disavowal 
of a definite programme. This thought and speech have been 
hitherto very imperfectly represented in the Commons, though 
it found good and adequate expression in the speeches of 
Mr. Goscuen and Mr. Grssoy. It may possibly find very 
inadequate expression in the division. But that need only 
pone, not prevent, the expression of it in the only way 
in which it can properly be expressed—that is to say, the 
ulsion of an incompetent Government from office. It 
will be in vain, unless Englishmen have goes A lost all 
political common sense, to trump up the delusions of five 
See ago, to trot out the old and false stories of Afghan and 
ulu wars against the new and true stories of Egyptian 
folly and baseness. And though the forms of the House do 
not now favour general motions of censure, it will not be 
forgotten that the accusation which has been discussed this 
week is only part of the general accusation against the 
Government, and that if they were acquitted, as they 
can never be acquitted in any court where the jury re- 
their oath, on this count, there are others hardly less 
grave behind. No vote of Parliament, no puffings of prosti- 
tute breath in press or on platform, can disguise the fact that 
the Government of which Mr. Giapstone is the head has 
mismanaged and jeopardized English interests and English 
honour in every quarter of the world. 


— 


ENGLISH WORKMEN IN PARIS. 
SOPHIST might plausibly contend that Radicals and 


ists are most in harmony among themselves when 


when they organize themselves as a Peace Association. Many 
years ago GARIBALDI induced a Peace C to vote that 
a general war was indispensable before the world could 
settle down into its destined millennium. The object of 
the struggle was to reduce to silence or annihilation al? 
classes which interrupted by their greater or less prominence 
the dead level of equality. The Jacobins, like their ancient. 
predecessors, were resolved to make a social solitude and to 
call it peace. Mr. Burt and his friends are not so candidly 
bellicose as GarrBatpI, but they are not less exclusively 
bent on establishing a monopoly in their own interest. At 
the meeting which was held a few days ago in Paris, Mr. 
Burt, on behalf of the Association, professed kindness 
and good will to France, and at the same time expressed 
thorough ill will to all classes but one in his own country 
and in the world. The patriotism of the English dele- 
gates had not been ruffled by a previous speech in which 
a certain Citizen Jorrrin exulted over the anticipated 
defeat of the English army in the Soudan. The address 
of the Association, which could perhaps not be modified 
at a moment’s notice, denounced the inflammatory lan- 
guage of journalists ; but apparently comments on mili- 
tary operations are only objectionable when they betray 
sympathy with the objects of a national war. “The sym- 
“ pathies of the Association are with the wretched fella- 
“ heen of Egypt; but the bondholders here [in England} 
“ and on the Continent, demanding the uttermost farthing, 
“ constrain our Government to play the ignoble part of,” 
&c., &e. Mr. Burt's followers or constituents are excusably 
ignorant of notorious facts ; but their representative might. 
have known that the English bondholders have exercised no 
influence over the decisions of the Government. The more 
numerous and more powerful body of French bondholders 
has, indeed, through the French Ministry systematically 
thwarted all the efforts of the English Government to relieve 
the Egyptian peasantry. It is not improbable that many 
of the French eee meas in the peace meeting have 
applauded the triumph of the bondholders over English 
scruples. 

By some oversight the authors of the English address for- 
got to abuse the upper classes while they concentrated their 
animosity on traders and employers. Perhaps “ menibers 
“of the fighting services” may be popularly regarded as 
belonging to the aristocracy. The army and navy, or per- 
haps the officers of both services, are held up to odium as 
usurpers of the rights of the people. The noblest and best 
of Englishmen, the Gorpons, the Stewarts, and the Earues, 
are denounced as supporters of unnecessary wars, though 
it is certain that soldiers are among the steadiest advo- 
cates of . The members of the middle classes are 
distributed under different heads. They consist of “un- 
“ scrupulous capitalists and journalists, bankers, greed 
“ Bourse speculators, bogus company promoters, bond- 
“holders, cunning advocates of colonial extension, and 
“ wealthy obscurities belonging to the bourgeoisie.” The 
influence of Continental prejudice and cant is shown by the 
use of French words where there are English equivalents. 
It is quite unnecessary to translate Stock Exchange into 
Bourse, and middle-class into bourgeoisie. Those who under- 
stand the subdivisions of democratic agitation may perhaps 
know whether Mr. Georce Porter is a cunning as well as a 
zealous advocate of Colonial extension. The Peace Asso- 
ciation is much too pugnacious to favour the growth of 
kindred and friendly communities. After an animated fight 
for the possession of the platform, two competing resolu- 
tions were said to be simultaneously carried, although it was 
doubtful whether either had any supporters. One of the 
two resolutions proposed by the Anarchists purported to 
pledge the meeting to “ fight against all tyrants, abolish all 
* national frontiers, and sweep away all ‘ exploiters,’” who 
are apparently the same with employers of labour. Mr. 
Burt and his friends are content to libel the manufacturers 
and traders whom their Parisian associates would kill. 
Both classes of peacemongers cultivate animosity against 
other sections of society as the inspiring principle of their 
movement. They are, perhaps, not without excuse if they 
despise the sycophantic “ capitalists, wealthy obscurities,” and 
others, who profess to desire a large increase in the number 
of working-men in the House of Commons. With a ma- 
jority of such representatives on his side, Mr. Burt would 
probably talk in Parliamentas he talks to the Anarchists 
of Paris. 


they quarrel and fight. The illustration in practice of their 
common principles is on all sides consistent and appropriate. 


A graver Peace Society, if it was not the same body in 
a more decorous mood, lately tendered to Mr. GLapsTonE 
its valuable advice on the policy to be pursued in the 


The promoters of revolution are never more ferocious than 
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Soudan. The principal doctrine of the Society is that arbi- 
tration might in all cases be used as a substitute for war. 
The remedy for existing evils is certainly more respectable 
than the French plan of cutting the throats of all tyrants, 
or, in other words, of all who have anything to lose. It 
unfortunately happens that in almost all cases war has been 
a last resort after argument is exhausted. It is idle to refer 
to an arbitrator the question whether a desirable territory 
belonging to another State should be forcibly occupied, yet 
no other issue has commonly been raised between modern or 
between ancient belligerents. Napotzon from the begin- 
ning to the end of his career attacked his neighbours be- 
cause he coveted larger or smaller parts of their dominions, 
with the result of including Hamburg on one side and Rome 
on the other in the overgrown French Empire. A Peace 
Society, if it had existed in his time, would scarcely have 
proposed at the beginning of one of his campaigns a reference 
to arbitration of his claim to Spain or to Illyria. In later 
times forcible annexation has not been practised on so large 
a scale; but when it could be accomplished by force there 
has been little question of legal title. In 1828, in 1853, and 
last of all in the recent war, Russia has attempted not with- 
out considerable success the dismemberment of Turkey. The 

resent territorial arrangement of South-Eastern Europe 
assuredly not been effected in virtue of international 
law. There have been, indeed, moral pretexts for the grati- 
fication of cupidity. At one time the invader was possessed 
by a burning religious zeal which on the last occasion was 
laid aside for the newfangled sympathies of race and lan- 
guage. Such motives are too subtle to be appreciated by 
an arbitrator, even if they were gravely submitted to his 
judgment. 

Even a Peace Society would perhaps admit that internal 
dissensions are rarely susceptible of judicial decision. The 
American Civil War involved real questions of principle, as 
the North fought in the first instance for national unity, 
and afterwards for the additional object of abolition ; while 
the Southern Confederacy relied on a strong claim of con- 
stitutional right. At the very beginning of the struggle 
Mr. Sewarp, on the part of the Federal Government, pub- 
licly protested against arbitration or mediation which might, 
as he feared, be tendered by European Governments. The 
liberation of Italy in 1859 and the following years could 
by no possibility have resulted from any appeal to legal 
right, and no international tribunal could have listened to 
arguments founded on patriotic feeling or even on political 
expediency. The Porz, the King of Napies, and the Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany, of Parma, and of Mopena had an un- 
impeachable title to the dominions which it was never- 
theless desirable that they should lose. Their dispos- 
session was caused at first by the French victories at 
Magenta and Solferino, and finally by Cavour’s success in 
outmaneuvring Napoteon III. The expulsion in 1866 
of Austria from the rank which the Imperial House had 
held for centuries in the Empire and in the Federation 
could by no possibility have been effected by a judicial 
award. The French declaration of war in 1870, and the 
German annexation of Alsace and Lorraine in the following 
year, were unconnected with any pretence of legal right. 
Hitherto the only use of arbitration has been to place on 
record the unwillingness of one at least of the litigants to 
maintain its claim by an appeal to arms. The inglorious 
Treaty of Washington, and the iniquitous award which was 
given at Geneva, are, at present, almost solitary instances of 
the settlement of grave disputes by reference to arbitration. 


The causes which now disturb or threaten the peace of 
the world furnish similar illustrations of the character of 
national quarrels, The confused hostilities in the Soudan, 
like other contests between civilized States and barbarians, 
would defy the ingenuity of lawyers to state the dispute in 
a form which could admit of adjudication. If there were 
no other objection to the process, it would be impossible 
to find an impartial arbitrator on Egyptian affairs. The 
French in Tonquin and Madagascar are continuing without 
disguise the traditions of Narotzon. They had no ground 
of quarrel with Annam or with Tonquin, except that they 
wished to extend their possessions in the further East, 
with the ultimate prospect of founding an Indo-Chinese 
Empire. The Chinese would probably be glad to refer the 
controversy toa just arbitrator; but they well know that 
their only chance of checking a lawless invasion is to render 
the enterprise tedious and costly. In Madagascar the 
French have never op aie to explain away 
their former recognition of ova dynasty as possessi 
the whole of the island. Their present claims are 


ing 
founded | 


on alleged concessions by certain tribes on the North- 
Western coast which have never themselves possessed any 
sovereign rights. The object of the war is to exclude 
English commercial competition; and, as a secondary 
purpose, to destroy the beneficent influence of Protestant 
missionaries. The Roman Catholic priesthood, which is 
treated in France with habitual contumely, becomes a 
valuable auxiliary when there is a question of extending the 
dominions of the Republic. The most pedantic of philan- 
thropists would scarcely propose to submit to an arbitrator 
whether the Russians should continue, in violation of re- 
peated promises, their encroachments on Afghan territory. 
It is possible that even a Peace Society may in some cases 
find opportunities of usefulness ; but its members are often 
intemperate in their language and demeanour; and the 
remedies for existing evils which they propose are almost 
always inapplicable. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


Boba painful state of uncertainty and excitement in which 
during the latter days of last week the news of the 
retreat from Gubat and the besetting of General BuLLER’s 
path had placed Englishmen changed during the earlier part 
of the present week to a condition of less excitement, though 
of equal uncertainty. The dangerous and annoying position 
of being “ potted at” from a distance having been relieved 
by judicious tactics, and especially by Major Warprop’s 
singularly bold and wary maneuvre, the force at Abu Klea 
was left expecting transport. What it was to do with that 
transport appeared to be a matter of some uncertainty. The 
talk of a dash on Berber, and an attempt to join General 
BracKENBURY, is exactly what would suggest itself as likely, 
and no prudent person would give an assurance that the idea is 
impossible. It would be no doubt contrary to all the rules of 
war, but thatis neither against itslikelihood norindeed against 
its advisableness. It would not be rasher— indeed, as having 
for objective union with an English force whose whereabouts 
is known, it would be somewhat less rash—than the original 
dash to Gubat has proved to have been. But, considering 
the way in which a few hundred Arab sharpshooters were 
able to harass General Butuer ; considering that we know 
next to nothing of the North-Eastern Bayuda; considering 
that the strength of the enemy is also unknown, and the 
presence of a large and well-armed force at Metemneh 
certain ; considering, in short, that there is a proved and 
most lamentable deficiency of intelligence, most people 
would probably rather not hear of such an attempt till they 
heard of its success. The apparent falling off of the supply 
of reinforcements at Korti—a falling off most grievous, 
inasmuch as it was naturally supposed that Lord Wo.sE.ey, 
in arranging his lines of communication, had arranged also 
for the constant passing along them of the men necessary to 
recruit the waste of an army in the field—makes the fate of 
all three parties of the expedition a matter of some anxiety, 
which must last at least until two of them have been 
united. 

The question of the point of junction remains a very in- 
teresting one and entirely obscure. Suggestions have been 
made that General Brackensvry after reaching Abu Hamed 
should drop down the riveragain. It may be most sincerely 
hoped that General Brackensury will do no such thing. 
That Abu Hamed is the head of the direct desert route by 
Korosko from Egypt, and that the neglect to hold it would 
not only make the costly and toilsome advance from Korti 
useless, but would prevent the utilization of this short cut 
to Berber from the north, is not the only, perhaps it is not 
the chief, reason for objecting to Saal | BRACKENBURY'S 
return. We simply cannot afford ancther retreat. That from 
Gubat was bad enough ; but the fall of Khartoum afforded at 
least an excuse for it. A retreat from Abu Hamed, giving up 
at once the Korosko route and the opportunity of meeting the 
troops advancing from the sea, would be taken by every Arab 
from Souakim to Obeid, and from Dongola to Sennaar, as a 
confession of defeat, and would endanger the safety of the 
troops more than anything else that could be done, The two 
points within reach and indicated by geography as desirable 
to be held are Abu Hamed, the head of the Korosko route 
from Egypt, and Debbeh, the foot of the desert route from 
Khartoum. At these the troops could concentrate without 
more appearance of retirement than the withdrawal from 
Gubat made necessary, and with the best chance of prevent- 
ing the Manpt's advance northward and of facilitating the 
arrival of reinforcements from the North. It is for Lord 
WoLsELEY, of course, to decide whether he can substitute 
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Berber, or add it to these two. The first trustworthy 
information that we have had for months about the Berber 
district is being painfully compiled by the BrackENBURY 
column, and there are not details enough available as yet 
to enable any one not on the spot to decide on the best 
lace for feeding the troops, for resisting the enemy, and for 
ping the road open to the reinforcements which may 
enable Lord WotseExey to begin his task again and carry it 
out more successfully. 


The more the preparations and plans for a Souakim-Berber 
campaign are considered the more elaborate does the scheme 
appear, and the more strongly does it contrast with the 
cavalry raid which last March might have been enough to 
save Khartoum and Gorpon, clear the roads, and open 
the way for a complete solution of the Soudan difficulty. 
After the astonishing reply of the Prize Minister to Mr. 
AsuMeEaD-Barti Ett, there is no knowing what develop- 
ments the plan of holding the Soudan may not take in 
Mr. Guapstone’s mind. We may see him crown HER 
Masesty Empress of Ethiopia before long. But this is the 
political rather than the military side of the question. To 
every one except the fanatics of withdrawal it is now 
evident that some Power—Egypt, Turkey, England, Italy, 
or what not—will have sooner or later, and rather sooner than 
later, to open and hold the route from the Red Sea ports to the 
Nile. Apparently England is going to do the opening ; who 
is to do the holding Heaven only knows, if even in animis 
celestibus there can be supposed to be a key capable of 
unlocking the intricacies of Mr. GLapstone’s thought. To 
make a railway some hundreds of miles in length in a 
desert, and with an active enemy harassing the workers, is 
no light task, and experience seems to show that no single 
defeat, unless it is utterly overwhelming in itself, and is 
followed up with the most instant and relentless energy, 
will tame Osman Diana and the Hadendowas. The task 
before Sir GeraLp GraHAm on the one hand, and Messrs. 
Lucas on the other, is therefore no light one, and the 
resources of science cannot be too elaborately and in- 
geniously ransacked to provide means of lessening labour 
and danger. The approach of the hot season is, in fact, 
more troublesome from the point of view of the railway 
builder than from that of the soldier. But the bitter ex- 
perience which we have now had (it was scarcely necessary 
to any but the well-known class of Madam Experience's 
scholars) of the slowness, the expense, and the difficul- 
ties of the Nile route appears to have convinced at last 
even the most recalcitrant that the thing must be done. 
How infinitely it would strengthen the hands of soldiers 
and contractors, of civil governors and military leaders, if 
the Government would lay down some intelligible pro- 
gramme of conduct need not be said. From the purely 
military point of view, it may be observed that the fatal 
lack of intelligence referred to above is traceable to this 
reticence more than to any other cause. The Arabs whose 
villages we actually occupy, or whose strong places are con- 
stantly traversed by our troops, may no doubt “ come in,” 
give a little help, and accept swords and robes. But every- 
where beyond the track of our forces, certainly everywhere 
beyond the range of our guns, we find, if not actual hos- 
tility, at any rate unwillingness to help. And no wonder. 
It is a recognized principle that men actually in an 
enemy’s grasp \are excusable if they submit to the in- 
evitable. But intelligence from the outside must be volun- 
teered, and the volunteers have nothing to expect but the 
vengeance of the Manni or of others as soon as we go 
away. To hope for any services from them in such a 
state of things is simply unreasonable. It may be very 
strongly suspected, moreover, that half the strength of 
Osman Dicna’s resistance will be derived from the remem- 
brance of the retreat last year, and the knowledge that, to 
say the least, no declarations inconsistent witha similar retreat 
this year have been made by England. Once let it become 
known that he who fights with the English will have, not 
merely present bullets and bayonets to deal with, but a cer- 
tainty of more bullets and bayonets during the term of his 
natural and rebellious life, and a very different aspect will be 
put upon the matter. For the Arabs are no more fools than 
thev are cowards, and no men are likelier to understand the 
difference between casual brushes that are to have no con- 
sequence and the steady hostility of a civilized nation which 
means to be their neighbour and will be bad neighbour to 
them if they are bad neighbour to it. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


N England, of course, we have all heard with satisfaction, 
unqualified save perhaps by a little anxiety, of the in- 
tended visit of the Prince and Princess of WaALEs to 
Ireland. Its effect upon the malcontent but not absolutely 
disloyal —_— of the Irish people is naturally different, 
but it differs in a way which is very characteristic of 
the race. No doubt it is irritating to any one with the 
slightest intellectual self-respect to find it assumed that his 
political grievances can be redressed, or even his political 
resentments appeased, by visits from Royalty, and among 
the less intelligent of his English acquaintances an Irishman 
is likely to hear expression given to this assumption in the 
baldest and crudest terms. But in the very vehemence 
with which he repudiates it there lurks humorous evidence 
of an uneasy consciousness that the element of truth in the 
disrespectful supposition is greater than he feels it should be. 
Knowing the nature and sharing the instincts of the average 
untaught Irishman, his educated countryman is quite aware 
that appeals to his sentiment are likely to meet with more 
response than is becoming to stern Nationalist virtue. In 
other words, he knows perfectly well that to a very large 
mass of the common population professing an undying 
hatred of the “ rule of the Saxon,” the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Waxes will be a most welcome event ; that 
they will in all probability join as heartily in the chorus of 
“ God save the Queen” as they ever did in the shout of 
“ God save Ireland,” and that though the enthusiasm may 
be partially factitious, and will certainly be transitory, it 
must tend, so far as it goes and so long as it lasts, to impede 
the operations of the agitator in Ireland. The Parnellites 
have shown their perception of this amusingly enough in 
their occasional references in Parliament to the torthcoming 
visit. It is easy to see that they do not like it, if only by 
their elaborate affectation of indifference to it. 


Holding as we do that the step thus about to be taken is 
a politic and timely one, we regret the more that it is neces- 
sarily one of those which sentimentalism invariably seizes 
upon and discredits in advance. The “gusher” of course 
has already marked it for his own, and long before the Royal 
visitors set foot in Ireland, he will have contrived by mere 
force and copiousness of gush to drive sensible people to the 
opposite extreme of doubting whether the ious visit is 
really worth the trouble and the—we trust only slight, but 
still actual—risk of paying it at all. It is, however, the 
duty of common sense to resist such excesses of reaction 
against nonsense. The Prince of Watzs will do good by 
going to Ireland even if he does not extinguish Mr. 
PaRNELL; aod Ireland will be the better for his having 
gone there even if Irishmen do not cease to bewail their 
imaginary wrongs and to clamour for separation. It would 
be foolish to deny that attentions of this sort paid to a 
community by their future King have at least a tendency 
to encourage the growth of a kindly sentiment towards 
him ; and that even in these days when the feeling of per- 
sonal reverence and affection for Royal personages is con- 
sidered unworthy of the enlightenment which eagerly 
prostrates itself in servile homage betore a powerful subject, 
the cultivation of cerdiality between ruler and ruled still 
counts for something. In Ireland, unfortunately, the prac- 
tical and material advantages of a frequent intercourse 
between the two are for obvious reasons less considerable 
than they would be in most countries. The commercial 
class which derives the chief benefit from Royal visits and 
Royal residence is comparatively a small one, and the por- 
tion of the island in which it is s and most 
important stands in less need of external stimulants 
to its loyalty than any other. Those good people on 
this side of St. George’s Channel who are of opinion 
that, if the Queen had resided as much in Ireland 
during her reign as she has in Scotland, there would have 
been neither Church disestablishment nor rent confiscation 
nor Fenian conspiracy are the dupes of their own amiable 
dreams. M. PrupHomME was of opinion that, if NapoLEon 
had resisted the lure of ambition and remained a simple 
officer of artillery, he might have founded his dynasty on a 
secure basis, and have bequeathed the Imperial crown to 
his son; and there is hardly less confusion between the 
actual and the hypothetical in the speculations as to what 
would have been the results of the regular and prolonged 
residence of the Sovereign in Ireland. It is probable that 
one result might have been the existence of a more cordial 
feeling towards the representatives of Royalty among the 
population of the capital than prevails at present. The 
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relations between the Castle and the Municipality would 
be less strained, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin, it may | 
be, would condescend to attend the Lord-Lieutenant’s levées. 
In a few other towns of importance, perhaps, the condi- 
tion of civic sentiment might show a similar improve- 
ment. But the great mass of the Irish community, and the 
whole of that section of them from which trouble proceeds, 
would only have shared infinitesimally in any increase 
of prosperity which the presence of Royalty might have 


brought with it. What is “good for trade” in one sense of 
the phrase is not much good for the sort of trade which | 
Irish “agriculture,” as a rule, represents. The owner of 
the potato-patch remains what he always was—a man who > 
can just get along in a good season, with no margin against | 
a bad one; and the supposed influx, not of capital, but of 
mere expenditure, which the presence of a Court might | 
encourage, would certainly not make up to him for the 
difference between the good season and the bad. What 
Royal visits and Royal residence would have done for him, | 
and all that they could do, would be to familiarize him with 
the sight and the ways of Royalty, and to give visible and 
tangible form to the abstract idea which it represents. We 
do not deny that this may be worth doing even now ; and 
still less do we deny that it would have been worth begin- 
ning to do a generation ago, and continuing to practise up 
to this time. But we should be gratuitously preparing dis- 
appointment for ourselves if we were to listen credulously 
to the exaggerated rhetoric which English, or very often 
Irish, sentimentalism has always ready to hand on this sub- 
ject in our newspapers. That the Prince and Princess of 
Wates will be enthusiastically received in Ireland we do 
not doubt; just as the QuEEN was in 1849, and the Prince 
himself on subsequent occasions of State visit. Nor, as 
we said at the outset, can it be otherwise than an impedi- 
ment to the operations of the agitator that this should be 
so. But we ought to know the Irish people and the Irish 
nature by this time. In private life we are all able to make 
the necessary deductions from an individual Irishman’s im- 
passioned expressions of regard—perfectly sincere at the 
moment, but born of the desire to please, and no longer- 
lived than the occasion which gave them birth ; and it would 
be discreditable to our intelligence if we did not make the 
same necessary allowances for the demonstrations of the 
le. 
of such a step 
are not so much of a political as, so to speak, of an executive 
character. It is useful as any other conspicuous act would 
be which serves as a demonstration of the composure with 
which English authority regards the assaults of Irish dis- 
affection. All possible precautions will of course be taken 
to secure the safety of the Prince and Princess, and we 
are far from suggesting a doubt as to their proving sufli- 
cient. But when all is done in this way that can be done, 
it cannot avail to absolutely exclude all risk. A certain 
amount of such risk is inseparable from the plan itself, and 
erein lies its principal chance of impressing the people 
iefly concerned. No European ruler, actual or pro- 
spective, would be likely to choose such a time as this 
for going among a discontented portion of his subjects, 
still less for taking his consort with him, if either he or 
his advisers could be supposed to have experienced the 
least touch of those effects which it is the one object of 
the skulking dynamiter to produce in the mind of the 
English official class. In the visit of the Prince and 
Princess to Ireland there is a great ignoring of him and 
of all his works, which is by much the most discourag- 
ing treatment that could be applied to them. There is no 
people so readily captivated by what may be called courage 
of a low temperature as races whose own courage is of the 
ebullient description; and the comical complaints of the 
dynamiters in America of the very poor success they have 
obtained in the way of intimidation appear to indicate that 
the demeanour most likely to impress the Irish people at 
large has a specially imposing effect upon the Irish con- 
spirator. 


SCHOOL BOARD MERCIES. 


OX half of the world proverbially does not know how 
the other half lives. How does one half, much the 

half, so to speak, live under the tender mercies of the 
London School Board? Statistics show us general results, 
and reveal, apparently, that only one child out of a hundred 
thousand perishes from “ over-pressure.” This, at least, is 


the opinion of Mr. James Runciman, whose little book, 


School Board Idylls, has been published by Messrs. 
Loneman. Mr. Runciman has had a very intimate ac- 
quaintance, indeed, with the School Board, the schools, 
the pupils, and the parents. He is also an extremely 
picturesque and vigorous writer. Perhaps his vigour and’ 
his picturesqueness will be set of against his knowledge: 
and sympathy by his opponents. He will be accused of’ 
“ exaggeration.” But the very method which he has selected 
—the method of instruction by story and apologue—is a reply - 
to this charge. No one expects a story to aim at precise’ 
accuracy ; the narrator chooses all the telling points in his: 
case, and masses them together. Thus in fictions about the 
French Revolution we know that all the possible wrongs of” 
the Ancien Régime will fall crushing, in an hour, on the 
head of the peasant hero, The Salt-tax collector will call 
in the afternoon, and find the hero away from home hard 
at work on some corvée. The seigneur will demand the 
presence of the eldest girl at his feudal chateau, and will‘ 


_ employ the overworked parent all night in silencing the 


frogs in the ditches. The eldest boy will be taken for a. 
soldier, and the cow will be requisitioned at the same fataP 
instant. There is, doubtless, a little of this cumulative’ 
method in Mr. Runcmman’s apologues, or idylls, which show . 
how the London School Board presses on the London poor. 

The tragedy of the Widow Da ey is not impossible ; all her- 
sorrows might conceivably have dropped on her at once. 

That they should have done so is, we trust, not very likely ; 

that they might have done so is undeniable. What, then, 

were the griets of this Niose of Education 

The Widow Da ey, English, and lamenting an Irisk 
husband deceased, was a hard-working, decent charwomar . 
and washerwoman. She had five children. Mary, aged” 
thirteen, who scrubbed doorsteps at twopence a job. 
With luck, Mary might have got a servant’s place; but: 
the Widow Datry had no luck but bad luck. Jim (ten)- 
made eighteenpence a week by minding the front of a 
grocer’s shop. His master also gave him his food. Par 
was eight; the two youngest were mere infants. The 
widow made about eighteenpence a day ; her weekly income. 
in good times would be about twelve shillings ; her rent, in 
a pestilent lane, the abode of thieves and drabs, was five- 
and-sixpence weekly. A shilling a day was left for all 
expenses of a large young family. 

So the world ran on, till the School Board rose on the 
horizon, and Jim had to be sent to school. His school fees. 
had now to be paid, and the food and pence which he 
received from the greengrocer were lost to the Dateys. Mrs. 
Datey added to her toils the sewing of collars, for which 
labour a pious employer paid so highly that, for eleven . 
hours’ work a day, a clever hand could make as much as. 
five shillings a week! Mrs. Davey fell ill; the house was 
dying of hunger; Jim turned to his old love again, the . 
greengrocer; but, from the gree r he was dragged, , 
of course, by the School Visitor. Then Pat fainted, in 
class, from hunger, and so the task of highly educating 
the young DaLeys went on under difficulties. Mrs, Datey 
was summoned before, and abominably insulted by a bully-- 
ing member of, the School Board at the Divisional Com- 
mittee. This person behaved very much worse (as far . 
as words and manner went) than the most truculent 
inquisitor would have done to the most recalcitrant heretic. - 
Mr. Runciman says that twenty such members would cause . 
popular attacks to be made on the buildings of the School 
Board; but he admits also that such members are rare. As 
a rule, all the people employed to put the screw on the poor 
do it as if they loved them, and try to administer “ an iron 
“law” with gentleness. “ But the power which the School 
“ Board members exercise is far too great to be entrusted: 
“even to the best of men. Any one of them has the- 
“ right of deciding whether a fellow-creature shall or shall’ 
“not be dragged into a police court.” Decent Mrs. Datey 
was dragged into a police court. “Their tribunal is private, 
“and while they are trying cases the culprits have no’ 
“ chance of bringing witnesses. The Board Visitor makes 
“certain accusations; the person summoned before the 
“Committee makes excuses; and a single person weighs 
“ the testimonies, and acts as judge and juror. The Schoo 
“ Board member cannot order fine or imprisonment, but he 
“can condemn a man or woman to appear in a court amid 
“the thieves and drunken brawlers whose fate is daily 
“ decided by the metropolitan magistrates.” Sometimes even 
a Board member, even such a member as Mr. Runciman’s: 
bully, is not present. Then “the poor are compelled to: 
“stand cross examinations by the minor officials, and some- 
“ times a clerk, whose services are valued at thirty shillings” 
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“ a week, will usurp a power which the best jurists would 
* hardly bestow on a trained lawyer.” 

These are, indeed, tender mercies. They led Mrs. 
Datey to the police office more than once, and, as she 
chanced to be under a bullying and not a gentle satrap of 
education, they caused her to be fined ; therefore to pawn 
her clothes, to be starved, to fall ill, Finally, her daughter 
Mary sold herself to shame that the mother might not die ; 


and the end was the mother’s suicide (in which she chose 
the company of the youngest girl, a mere infant), the 
daughter's shame, the eldest boy’s introduction to the career | 
of a thief. To this was the family brought by such violent 
delights as French verbs, the elements of algebra, and other | 
valuable and appropriate educational luxuries. We have 
said that the Widow Datey’s case is so hard as probably to 
be unusual, But if there is anything at all impossible in| 
such a history of death, hunger, shame, produced by the | 
indifferent grinding of “an iron law,” we admit that we 
fail to see where the impossibility comes in. Whether the | 
al ecm of education as cultivated by the London School 
balance the evil is a question which Mr. Runcimay 
does not touch. His idylls are almost all studies from a 
tory of instruction. His Inspector is a satirical 
cad, who calls the schoolmistresses by their Christian names 
out of contempt, not “for love and for euphony,” and who 
delights to leave them in tears. Now, of course, this kind 
of Inspector is not the rule; one may imagine him hopefully 
to be the rare exception. But what powers of torture, and 
even of death from over-work, are in the hands of this 
educational inquisitor ! As to the examples of what may be | 
called voluntary over-work out of ambition and perhaps | 
love of study, on which Mr. Runciman dwells, we think less | 
of their importance. None of his characters drudge so hard 
as Wo tr, who sat at night with his feet in cold water to 
keep him awake. This did Wotr because he liked it, and 
thus-was he able to write the famous Prolegomena, which 
every one has heard of and one in a million has read. But 
it is another thing when the over-worked one is a child, 
clever or stupid, who gets scarcely enough food to keep 
body and soul together. These considerations introduce 
the great and dismal topic of keeping children alive while 
we are educating them. It is vain to try to teach the 
starving; and yet, if to school they must go, it is certain 
that many of them must almost or altogether starve. The 
ote charity of a people might break down with such a 
urden laid on it; and, as for a public sportula, why that 
takes us back, with a vengeance, into the decrepitude of 
ancient Rome. That seems to be what civilization comes 
to. Mr. Runciman, when oppressed by these long views of 
life, takes refuge in Mr. Ruskin—where we must admit 
that we cannot follow him. Mr. Rusx1y, on one side, like 
the economists on the other, eliminates human nature and 
fate from his calculations. About such ultimate questions, 
to which a School Board apologue leads, it is vain to talk, 


Seeing this Vale, this Earth, whereon we dream 
Is on all sides o’ershadowed by the high 


Uno’erleaped Mountains of Necessity. 


But it seems possible enough, by public and private effort, | 
to do something for the Widow Dateys of this world. Nor. 
is it wholly bad news that “the passionate attachment of 
“ scholars to their teachers is very common nowadays.” It— 
cannot have been very common in Erasmus’s time, or even | 
in that of Dr. Keats. 


LORD DERBY AND THE COLONIES. 


ORD DERBY said on Monday last, in answer to a_ 

question, that the acceptance of aid from the Colonies 
was nota matter to be decided simply from a wish to do 
what was most agreeable to all parties concerned. He 
would have been fully justitied in making an exactly 
opposite declaration. The most important duty which 
devolved on the Government was to do what was most 
agreeable to the Colonies, especially as the same course 
would have caused the greatest satisfaction in England. 
The advantage of good offices on one side and cordial | 
acknowledgment on the other would have greatly out- | 
weighed any possible inconvenience which could have arisen | 
in the adjustment of details. Lord Dersy explained that — 
the Suakim expedition was ulready made up, and that 
some difficulty might occur in providing for the wants of a 
larger force. If it became necessary to charter half-a-dozen 
additional store-ships, the arrangement would not have 


overstrained the energy of the proper officers. The army 


in the Soudan has not hitherto suffered from excess of 
numerical force; and at the worst employment might 
have been found on the other side of the Persian Gulf for 
any English troops which might be no longer required 
in Africa. The contingent from New South Wales has 
happily not been rejected. It is greatly to be regretted that 
other colonies should have the opportunity of complaining 
of a preference which may perhaps be deemed invidious. 
They have, indeed, been informed that if further reinforce- 
ments are required their proposals will be favourably con- 
sidered ; but popular impulse is not always steady, and the 
lapse of a few months may possibly repress the enthusiasm 
which dictated the recent offers. Any petty collision 
between the local Governments and the Colonial Office, such 
as periodically occurs, perhaps on unimportant transactions, 
might easily defeat a policy which may not be hereafter 
revived. 

For the first time since the beginning of the Egyptian 
troubles a gleam of unexpected good fortune came to 
relieve, the general darkness. Unfriendly foreigners have 
been accustomed to anticipate the decline of England, 
and more especially the practical disruption of the Colonial 
Empire. The West African Conference was intended 
to check the growth of English dominion; and Prince 
Bismarck’s new policy seemed to be as much inspired by 
ill will to England as by a desire to provide outlets for 
German enterprise. It had perhaps not occurred to him 
that foreign aggression and menace had a tendency to 
strengthen the connexion of English dependencies with the 
Crown. The whole of Europe was surprised by the dis- 
covery that Australia and Canada regarded the cause of 
England as their own. Their proposed contributions of men 
and money were in themselves valuable ; but the proof that 
their resources were available for Imperial purposes had a 
wider significance. The only doubt which was felt as 
to the eager acceptance of the offer was suggested by 
the peculiar dispositions of the Prime Muinisrer and the 
Secretary for the Cotonres. It would perhaps have been 
impossible to find two other incumbents of these great 
offices who would regard the coloniai proposals as ordinary 
and somewhat unwelcome matters of business. Sentiment 
serves only on rare occasions as a legitimate motive of 
political action; but the most dispassionate of statesmen 
ought to be able to understand the feelings with which he 
may perhaps not be disposed to sympathize. The most 
cold-blooded of Maria Tueresa’s Ministers would have at 
least ostensibly applauded the famous promise of the 
Hungarian magnates to die, if necessary, for their king. 

It is possible that other practical or technical embarrass- 
ments besides those which were suggested by Lord Dersy 
may sometimes hereafter interrupt the good understand- 
ing between the colonial contingents and the Imperial 
authorities ; but a failure to adjust any difficulties of detail 
would be discreditable to one or both parties. Military 
commanders will perhaps be more capable than Cabinet 
Ministers of entering into the feelings which have prompted 
the colonial proposals. The Duke of Campripce took occa- 
sion during the first short debate in the House of Lords to 
correct the impression that his department had raised 
any objection to the acceptance of a generous offer. The 
Ministers ought to have been the first to appreciate the 
advantages of colonial co-operation ; but the present Govern- 
ment is not unlikely to think more of petty obstacles than 
of great and novel political combinations. Mr. GLapsTone 
has in former times expressed the opinion that the country 
would be stronger and safer if it had no external depen- 
dencies. Some of his colleagues who held similar opinions 
are not known to have been converted to a more com- 
prehensive faith ; but, as men of business, they may perhaps 
think that in the present condition of the army in the 
Soudan reinforcements are not to be despised. Some tact 
will be required in consulting the feelings of colonial 
officers and men; and it will probably be found ex- 
pedient to expose them as little as possible until they 
have acquired some experience of warfare, As they 
will have been enlisted voluntarily, they will probably 
be found excellent soldierly material. Some of the officers 
may perhaps have formerly served in the English army. 
Although the Colonies are primarily actuated by loyalty to 
the Crown and the Empire, they prove their inherited 
political aptitude by taking an enlightened view of their 
own special interests. The people of Australia have been 
rudely awakened to the danger which may arise from the 
rivalry or aggression of foreigners. Until lately they were 
happy in their solitude, disturbed only by the vicinity 
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within a thousand miles of New Caledonia, on which they 
accordingly concentrated their neighbourly aversion. Nature 
and circumstances took the place of a Monroe doctrine in 
viding them with territorial monopoly. It is extremely 
rtunate that the coasts of the Australian continent, of 
Tasmania, and of New Zealand have long since been claimed 
and appropriated. A few years ago it was not suspected 
that European Powers would seek to establish dominion 
in the South Pacific. The French Recidivist Bill, coin- 
ciding with plans for annexing the New Hebrides, first caused 
serious alarm. The recent annexation of the Northern 
coast of New Guinea by the German Government has pro- 
voked genuine annoyance. Denunciations of Lord Dersy’s 
dilatory policy have not yet subsided; but intelligent 
Australians probably begin to reflect on the conflicting risks 
which he had to consider. It was impossible to satisfy 
colonial aspirations without offence to Germany, and perhaps 
to France. The colonists might complain that they had no 
opportunity of negotiating on their own account, and that 
their interests were, as they thought, insufficiently defended 
by the Imperial Government; but there was no reason to 
suppose that their remonstrances would have been more 
effective if they had been preferred by themselves as 
independent communities. The European Powers, in their 
sudden desire to acquire colonies, or rather exclusive 
markets, are not disposed to recognize the claim of three 
millions of English settlers to the exclusive possession of 
half a hemisphere. The Australian pretensions will here- 
after be established, but they must wait for two or three 
generations. The English colonists hold almost all the 
regions in which Europeans can thrive and multiply. Their 
descendants will, therefore, be masters of the South Pacific ; 
and in the meantime they are taking the best means of 
securing the immediate respect of foreign Powers. 

Projects of colonial federation on a large scale are pre- 
mature, if not impracticable; yet it is as members of an 
Empire which may almost be called federal that the several 
Colonies will be most formidable to their competitors. The 
offer which was first made by New South Wales, and which 
has since been echoed from other quarters, has already sug- 
gested a doubt in the minds of foreign statesmen whether 
they had not miscalculated the resources of England. It was 
known that strongholds and coaling stations distributed over 
all partsof the world added greatly to English naval strength. 
That the outlying population of the Empire would volun- 
tarily give military support to the metropolis had not been 
anticipated at home or abroad. The war in the Soudan 
furnishes a crucial instance of the character of colonial 
loyalty. A quarrel about Fiji or New Guinea would have 
concerned the colonists more immediately than the Home 
Government; but they have no possible motive except well- 
considered loyalty for fighting with Arab enemies. Although 
the Colonies make no conditions, they well know that their 
services, if they prove to be substantial, will, on occasion, be 
repaid in kind. To this extent they will have a share in 
the determination of Imperial policy, without any sacrifice 
of their legislative and administrative independence. A 
few regiments may be thought to form only a limited addi- 
tion to the strength of the English army; but the com- 
mencement of a military organization and of a foreign policy 
will have a definite significance in the judgment of European 
Powers. If Australia can s a contingent for service in 
North Africa, Frenchmen and Germans will begin to suspect 
that in their own seas and in the neighbouring countries the 
Colonies may soon become a match for much greater Powers 
which must operate from the other side of the world, It is 
not certain whether the Australian Colonies are yet prepared 
to form a union among themselves, The Bill for authorizing 

neral or partial federation will probably be passed during 

e present Session. It would be too much to expect that 
is introduced Mr. Guapstone and Lord Dersy 

0 e the opportunity of saying something gracious <o 
the colonists Wheel have lately tebuffed. 


THE EXECUTION OF CRIMINALS. 


baste happened at Exeter last Monday one of those 
horrible scandals which have too frequently sickened 
the public in the last few years. A condemned murderer, 
whose offence was of the most atrocious kind, escaped his 
just doom because the machinery of the scaffold would not 
work. ‘The case is too revolting to dwell upon, though the 
culprit suffered no physical injury. Three times he was | 


brought up to be henge! and on each occasion the drop 
refused to descend. Then he was taken back to prison; 
and the Home Szcretrary has commuted his sentence to 

servitude for life. We do not desire to criticize Sir 

ILLIAM Harcourt’s decision. Sir Ricnarp Cross ex- 

ressed his entire concurrence in it, and, however illogical, 
it was perhaps the only one ible in the circumstances. 
Sir Ricuarp Cross must well remember a trial which re- 
sulted in the conviction of a young man belonging to a well- 
known Derbyshire family for the murder of a policeman, 
but where the sentence could not be carried out, because it 
was afterwards ascertained that the jury had tossed up for 
their verdict. In that instance, too, the prisoner was sent 
into penal servitude for life, though in strictness he should 
either have been hanged or discharged. Leaving the subject 
of Joun Ler’s fate, we come to the question how such ghastly 
incidents are to be avoided in the future. It is to be — 
that whoever was responsible for what happened on Mon 
may be severely punished. The idea of hanging a man thobadh 
the roof of an old coach-house is disgusting to the last degree. 
The fact that the drop was not tried beforehand shows the 
most disgraceful negligence on the part of somebody. That 
it should not even have been made to act before the culprit 
was placed upon it a second time is almost incredible. That 
it should have been exposed to the rain, which made the 
wood start, is the climax of shameful indifference. Turning 
from the past to the future, we must express ourselves dis- 
appointed by Sir Harcovurt’s answer to Sir Ricnarp 
Cross. The Sheriff is, as Sir Wittiam Harcourt says, 
charged with the duty of getting people hanged. “That,” 
observes Sir WILLIAM, with grandiloquent vagueness, “ is 
‘part of the Constitution of this country.” This isa strange 
plea to be put forward by a Liberal Minister in the year 
1885 for the retention of an inconvenient custom. We do 
not know what Sir Wm.1am Harcourt means by saying 
that the Sheriff's functions are part of the Constitution. 
They are of course recognized by law, or we should not be 
now discussing them. We venture to think that the law in 
this respect is mistaken, and that the responsibility of the 
Sheriff ought to be transferred to the Home Office. 

We are persuaded that in no other way will the recurrence 
of this deplorable bungling be prevented. The High Sheriff 
is not the sort of person to do the business properly. He is 
a country gentleman, who holds the office for one year only, 
and who usually tries his best to escape from it altogether. 
When he finds all subterfuges useless, he doubtless prays 
most earnestly that there may be no execution in his term 
of office. If there is one, he leaves it to the Under-Sheriff. 
What should a High Sheriff know about improved drops 
and the latest methods of strangulation? The Under- 
Sheriff probably consults the Governor of the gaol, and 
sends for the hangman usually employed. The whole pro- 
ceedings are extemporized—* autoschediastic,” in University 
slang. We can conceive nothing more likely to break down 
than such a system, or want of system. There is in this 
country no public executioner. The Sheriff may engage 
any one he likes, though it has been the practice for all 
Sheriffs to take the same man. The Home Secretary osten- 
tatiously washes his hands. That is “ part of the Con- 
“ stitution.” It seems to us a very bad part, in spite of 
Sir Wiii1am Harcovurt’s emphatic approval. We agree in 
the very sensible remarks made by Lord Cowper in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday. The Home Secretary should 
not be able to tell the House of Commons that he has 
nothing to do with the matter, and that it is of no use 
applying to him. The Sheriff cannot be got at, at least 
without a good deal of difficulty. The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department can be called to account in the 
House which votes him his salary. Moreover, it is abso- 
lutely certain that, if the conduct of executions were placed 
under central authority, they would be carried out with 
greater efficiency and decorum. The Home Office naturally 
likes to be quit of an odious duty. But this shifting of 
liability has disastrous consequences. When Marwoop died, 
eight hundred men expressed a wish to be his successor. 
The fact may be lamentable and derogatory to the dignity 
of human nature. But it remains true that out of such a 
number the Home Secretary might select a competent and 
sober person, who could be summarily dismissed if he de- 
served it, but who would otherwise be permanently retained. 
Until the Home Office is compelled to take the matter into 
| its own hands, we shall not be free from the risk of such 

horrors as those of last Monday. 
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WHITE BOOKS AND BLUE. 


; Fr GRANVILLE and his colleague at the Colonial 
Office have a natural desire to play Prince Bismarck a 
return match for his White Books. Accordingly they have 
-been discharging counter volleys of Blue Books. If all 
they desire to prove is their confidence in the justice of 
their cause, they have succeeded. After considering these 
productions, no fair-minded man can doubt that Lord 
GRaNVILLE and Lord Dersy are firmly persuaded they have 
‘managed everything very well, and are grossly ill-used men. 
-It may be doubted, however, whether this of itself will give 
.general satisfaction ; and, for the rest, the Blue Books only 
confirm the German CHANCELLOR’s statement of his case. 
They prove most convincingly once more that our Foreign 
and Colonial Secretaries have been completely outgeneralled 
‘by Prince Bismarck. Of course, looking at things from a 
shigh moral point of view, the Prince comes very badly out 
-of all this correspondence. He does not appear at all like 
the sort of good man one might expect to find figuring as 
hero of a story published for purposes of edification by the 
\:Religious Tract Society or the 8.P.C.K. On the contrary, 
che — through the part of a very high-handed, wrathful, 
--and peremptory person indeed, who is thoroughly resolved 
to have his own way. To people of a pious turn and weak 
nerves he may even appear unscrupulous, which means, we 
: suppose, that when he is minded to play somebody an ill 
\urn he does not find it necessary to go and tell him how and 
when. Lord GranviL_e seems to have been quite horrified 
‘ by this brutality on his part, in the affair of the Camervons. 
-At the end of it all, however, he attains to a reasonable 
ameasure of success, while the good and gentle Lord GRANVILLE 
-finds himself in the awkward position of being outwitted, 
and yet having to imitate his enemy when it is too late. On 
-the whole, these Blue Books will not do much to win back 
ithe waning popularity of the moral and sentimental states- 
wmanship which was in such favour a few years ago. It will 
de very little consolation to a country which is getting very 
tired of insult and loss to know that Lord GranviLLe 
thinks Prince Bismarck’s action too peremptory, and Lord 
Dersy is sure he is violating all the forms. 

The last of our Minister’s apologetic publications con- 
Aains the history of a series of obscure intrigues in the 
‘Lameroons, It is distinguished by all the usual notes of 
Lord Granvitz’s policy—and not his only, but the policy 

-. of our Colonial Office generally. The books show that our 
-. Government was for a long time asked to establish a Pro- 
tectorate; that it refused; that somebody else stepped in ; 

». that the Foreign and Colonial Offices then got frightened, 
and after much outcry did annex something, giving us a 
dangerous neighbour where we might have had complete 
and peaceful possession. Reduced to its mere elements, this 
is the story of the Angra Pequeiia muddle and the New 

- » Mjuinea fiasco, and of more elsewhere of which we may hear. 
‘The details have, however, a certain piquancy. As far 
‘back as 1879 Her Masesty’s Government was asked by the 

. Cameroons chiefs to annex their country, and the request 
~vas repeated at divers times up to November 1883. By 
«this date the Cabinet had decided to do as they were 
asked, and they had got so far that Lord GRaNvILLE 
was asking Lord Dersy to do something, which is to 
say, they were still at the very beginning. Meanwhile, 
-.they do not seem to have found it necessary to say 
anything, either good or evil, to the Cameroons chiefs, 
and, to the ineffable amazement of Downing Street, these 

» high and mighty lords disposed of themselves elsewhere. 
-. Some time in July of last year King Bet and other kings 
. «accepted the protection of Germany. When asked by 
~- Captain Brooxe, of H.M.S. Opal, why they did this “after 
-¢ writing the letters to Her Maszsty’s Consul which they 
“¢ had,” the chiefs were prepared with an excellent answer. 
‘They had got tired of writing to Her Masesty’s Consul 
and getting no answer; they were badly in want of rum 
and tobacco ; there came past a German prepared to offer 
these luxuries, and they at once put themselves under the 
protection of a nation lavish of creature comforts. They 
maliciously added that they were satisfied ; whether with 
the Germans or with the quality of the mess of rum and 
tobacco for which they sold their birthright does not appear. 
Since they did go to the opposition shop, even under 
y provocation, let us hope the to was German and the 


erum made at Hamburg. This piece of news reached the 

-Cabinet at a singularly inopportune moment, for they 

\had just told everybody that England had decided at 


last on annexing the Cameroons. Lord Dery had been 
goaded into taking the necessary steps just in time to 
be too late as usual. Now in all this there was a wicked 
plot, and Prince Bismarck had behaved most basely. He 

asked the friendly offices of our consuls and naval 
officers on the coast for Dr. Nacnticat, a traveller and 
scientific gentleman about to visit those parts. It was this 
very Dr. Nacuticat who corrupted the Cameroons chiefs 
with rum and tobacco. In fact, he was sent out for the very 
purpose, and the wily Prince Bismarck never told Lord 
GRANVILLE a word about it, When taxed with his perfidy 
he answered with brazen impudence. Lord GRaNVILLE, 
beginning like Mr. Cuucxs, but not ending like that 
efficient officer, pointed out to him in the gentlest way in 
the world, just ventured to hint to him, that, if Her 
Masesty’s Government had known Dr. was 
going to annex the Cameroons, “ they would have exchanged 
“ explanations with the German Government, which must 
“ have prevented the present state of things.” Our Cabinet 
only thought they were helping a speculative German 
gentleman who was on a mission “ having for its object the 
“ collection of information on the state of German trade, 
“ and the settlement of certain questions which had arisen.” 
They were astounded to learn that the question of annexation 
was covered by this vague phrase. To this Prince Bismarck 
practically answered, Just so. We knew you would ex- 
change explanations ; we credited you with activity enough 
to annex first ; and, as we did not want to be bothered with 
your explanations or to be forestalled, we told you nothi 
of our intentions. This answer Lord Granvitite and Lo 
Dery may put in their pipes and smoke at their leisure. 
There is some satisfaction to be got from the end of the 
Blue Book. The Cameroons being annexed by Germany, 
Her Masesty’s Government “found it expedient, in pur- 
“ suance of a policy formed before they had any idea of the 
“ interest taken by Germany in the West Coast of Africa, 
“to place under the sovereignty or protection of Her 
“ Majesty the QuEEN the territories extending from Ambas 
“ Bay to the limits of the Lagos Colony.” They have done 
something as a protest, and have not merely contented 
themselves with uttering feeble platitudes in diplomatic 
letters; and that is so far good news. It would be 
unfair to pass over the fact that Lord GranviLLe ends 
his Blue Book in a tone not unbecoming an English 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. His answer to the charges 
brought by Prince Bismarck against Captain CaMPBELL, 
of the Rapid, and Mr. Consul Hewerr, are perhaps a 
sign that our Minister is at last learning the wholesome 
uses of firmness in international affairs. Prince Bismarck 
had been weak enough to adopt the swagger of Admiral 
Pierre to Captain JonnsToNE, and was, on the whole, an- 
swered as he deserved to be answered. 

There will, as usual, be two opinions on the merits of this 
business. The politicians who think that the use of a 
Foreign or Colonial Office is to help some public man to 
qualify for the kingdom of heaven will have a word of 
praise for Lord Granvitte. No party has ever openly 
taken this view that we know of; but it is impossible to 
account for the horror Prince Bismarck’s conduct has 
aroused in some quarters except in the supposition that 
it is the secret creed of many. Lord GranvitLE and 
Lord Dersy have shown a trusting heart and a belief 
in virtue which are touching; but, on the theory that 
a certain hardness of head is needed in diplomacy, they 
must be judged to have failed. It is a matter of no 
great importance who has the privilege of supplying the 
Cameroons chiefs with rum and tobacco; but the method 
in which our colonial affairs are conducted is not a thing 
of trivial interest. After the light thrown on it during 
these months from Berlin and Downing Street, we ought 
to know what it is, even if there had been any mystery 
about it before. It may now be taken for granted that 
our Cabinet will always refuse to do a convenient thing 
when they can do it thoroughly and quietly. Then they 
will get scared when somebody else steps in, and seize at 
some half-measure as a resource; whereby we shall find 
ourselves in possession of the half of what we might have 
had, and with a diplomatic quarrel on hand into the bargain. 
The remedy for these things is not squalling at Prince 
Bismarck, but a change of measures, which is most likely 
to be promoted by a change of men. 
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AUSTRALIA AND HER CRICKETERS, 


FTER a series of victories Suaw’s Eleven in 
Australia has been defeated by six runs. Their 
opponents are described as eleven picked men from all the 
Colonies. Though Suaw’s team may not be considered as 
absolutely representative of England, still it is very strong, 
and the Colonists deserve all congratulations on a victory 
which no Englishman will grudge them at present. The 
success of the Australians is the more remarkable if, as 
appears probable, they played without any of Murpocn’s 
men, or with none but Mr. Sporrorru. In Victoria, at 
least, the men of Murpocn’s travelling Eleven have been 
disqualified or suspended by the Cricketers’ Association. 
This strorg measure was taken for the excellent purpose of 
discouraging semi-professionalism. When SHaw’s 
all of them English professionals, arrived in the colony, & 
match was a in which several of Murpocn’s people 
were to take part. But they all declined. They demanded 
a certain share in the gate-money; this was refused, and 
so Messrs. McDonnett, Borie, Bracknam, and 
Scorr stood out. It is very unpleasant to see such ex- 
cellent, indeed unsurpassed, cricketers taking so unpatri- 
otic and mercenary an attitude. The Victorian Cricketers’ 
Association asked for reasons; one player refused to give 
any, the others offered excuses which were deemed entirely 
unsatisfactory. Mr. SrorrorTH was not present when the 
match which gave rise to these sorrows occurred ; and few 
English cricketers will be astonished to hear that the cele- 
brated bowler now takes the side of good taste and proper 
feeling. 

The whole truth of the matter was summed up very 
learnedly by Mr. Justice Witttams, the President of the 
Victorian Cricketers’ Association, whose speech is reported 
in Truth. Mr. Justice WiLiams said that, in spite of the 
arguments used in England, he had always defended the 
conduct of Australian amateurs in playing for gate-money— 
in England. They were not rich men, and without the 
gate-money they could not afford to travel so far and play 
so long. Perhaps this may be admitted ; in England, we 
fancy, people blamed the Australians not so much be- 
cause they took gate-money, as because they were so eager 
and grasping in their pecuniary arrangements. They were 
charged with trying to extract the uttermost penny, and a 
similar reputation attended them, we believe, in America, 
especially in Philadelphia. However, it is certain, as Mr. 
Justice W1LLIAMs said, that if Murpocn’s men wished to be 
held amateurs and gentlemen at home in the colony, they 
could not play against English professionals for a share of 
the gate-money. To take money for playing is simply to 
become a professional. This was often said in England, 
where our Players were not well pleased with the formal 
“ Mr.” or “ Esquire,” honourable titles allotted even to 
Mipwinter, who had been a ground man, if we mistake 
not, at Lord’s, and who certainly played fur years as a 
professional for Gloucestershire. Murpocn’s men want both 
the honour and the golden gains. Their fellow-colonists 
have decided, in Victoria at least, that they may keep both 
in England, but certainly not at home. This decision 
must, we presume, have deprived them of valuable allies 
in the late great match, which, nevertheless, they have won. 
If they played without Murpocn’s tail, they deserved to 
win, for at last taking a stand on the true principles of 

rt. Therein they set an example to English cricketers. 
‘Two or three years ago we also were vexed by the question 
of paid amateurs or gentlemen professionals. Various cir- 
cumstances have almost removed the problem from “ the 
“ sphere of practical politics,” in cricket; but at any 
moment the difficult and delicate question may recur. 
But it has always been veiled here by the obscurity of 
private arrangements and under the name of “ payment 
“of expenses.” It was not easy to draw the line at 
legitimate expenses, especially where amateurs with a pay- 
ing profession were concerned. In Australia Murpocn'’s 
men posed the question in its naked form. Playing 
against professionals, against “a team of men to whom 
“cricket was their bread and butter,” they boldly asked 
for a share of that refreshment. Mr. Justice WiLLtAMs 
refused to “see the Australian reputation dragged in the 
“ dirt,” and we think cricketers owe him thanks at home 
no less than in the Colonies. Yet Englishmen will hope 
that such an unexampled wicket-keeper as BLAcKHAM, so 
merry a hitter as McDonvNeE.t, and so thoroughly trust- 


worthy and plucky a bat as Scorr, not to speak of the 
mighty Bonnor, will purge away their guilt, and make due 


submission to the Association. Their fall from virtue is- 
the result of what we have always regarded as their pro- 
fessional experience in England. ‘Their golden gains all. 
but perverted our own professionals, and have reduced good 
cricketers and, we daresay, good fellows, to a position of. 
humiliation, 


THE SERVICES. 


MOG the many rumours concerning the state of 
feeling among members of the House of Commons is 

one which we sincerely trust may prove to be true. We 
are told, and by persons who speak with the confidence of 
such as have authority for what they say, that many 
members on both sides of the House are greatly discon- 
tented with the naval policy of the Government. It is a 
wholesome frame of mind, and will prove lastingly bene- 
ficial if it produces more visible practical effect than the 
discontent of both sides of the House with other policies of 
the Government. When the navy and the wage Bos the 
country are concerned, Liberal members may perhaps see 
reason to vary their favourite course of disapproving of the 
Government action, but supporting Ministers, lest the thing 
they wish to get done should be put to the credit of the other 
side. It would be captious, perhaps, and even ungrateful, 
in these days, when mercies are small, to point out that the 
many members on both sides who are now alive to the truth 
have been somewhat slow to recognize it. The naval policy of 
the Government has been the policy of the Admiralty this 
many aday. It is policy which consists in doing as little as . 
possible, and doing it late ; in spending a great deal of m 
wastefully in the name of economy, and of talking much an 
long. As far as the Houses of Parliament are concerned, it 
is enough that they have deigned to recognize the existence 
of what is grossly palpable ; but the country at large would 
do well to pause before concluding that the past is past. A. 
wiser course would be to believe that what the Admiralty 
has done it always will do in the absence of some disturbin, 
cause. In the normal state of things it will delay and. 
wriggle out of the necessity of action as much as it possibl 
can. At present all the evidence is, as might be 
on the side of probability. Sir Tuomas Brassey confessed 
no longer ago than last autumn, and in a most public and 
exemplary manner, that he was in the position of Prince - 
Gerorce of Denmark. His heart was with the party he was 
compelled by pressure of circumstances to vote against. Now 
in spring we find Sir Tuomas Brassty helping to carry out 
and defend the very policy he knows as well as any man 
in England to be wholly indefensible. Whether in small. 
things or in great, the course of the Admiralty does not vary 
from its old lines. When Sir Tuomas Brassey is asked- 
whether any steps are being taken to give effect to the long- 
“soem improvement in the position of the engineers, he 

to answer that nothing has been done, but that the 
Admiralty is considering the matter. There is no inclina- 
tion among competent critics to consider the claims of the 
naval engineers as a matter of small importance in them- 
selves. Far from it. They are becoming steadily a more - 
important branch of the service, and are fully entitled to - 
hold as good a position as the officers of the now abolished 
navigating line. Still, the question is unimportant, or at . 
least is not pressing, as compared with the state of the scheme - 
for increasing the navy laid before Parliament in the autumn 
Session. When Sir Tuomas is asked what has been done in. 
this matter, he has to answer as he did about the engi- 
neers—nothing, but the Admiralty is considering. It 
is now rather over three months since Lord Norrusroox. 
and his colleague in the Lower House described their 
scheme, and the Admiralty is only just receiving the tenders 
of the private shipbuilders; and yet there is probably not. 
a single official of the department who would not confess, 
if questioned anywhere out of the House of Commons, . 
that all this preliminary business might have been disposed. 
of in three weeks. 

This delay is the point on which it is to be hoped the 
discontent of members on both sides of the House will fix. 
In the approaching debates on the Estimates it will be the - 
first duty of the House to impress on the official mind of 
the Admiralty the lesson that when work is promised it is. 
to be done, and not to be delayed at the sweet will of the - 
department. The Estimates themselves do not as yet call: 
for much notice ; butit may be pointed out that the increase 
in expenditure has been largely due to operations of a mili-~ 
tary character which have nothing to do with the efficiency - 
of the service, and it is even more worthy of netice that our 
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Government stands alone among the Great Powers of Europe 
in being prepared to pass a whole year without spending a 
penny on its torpedoes. The House will of course be asked 
to turn aside from the main question and discuss every sort 
of side issue. Sir E. Reep is already at work in the press 
and in Parliament fiercely fighting for his favourite ideas. 
As usual, he is the most difficult of all our authorities to 
deal with. Nobody is ignorant of his ability, experience, 
and sincerity. Neither is it unknown that he has a 
considerable amount of support from the service. These 
things entitle Sir Epwarp Reep to a respectful hearing, 
and a lay critic will do well to abstain from expressing an 
Opinion on such a purely technical question as the proper 
extent and strength of the armour to be put on our war 
ships. All he can do is to remember that other authorities, 
who also have the support of a tage of the service, hold 
diametrically opposite views. hat, however, we can all 
of us see is, that Sir Epwarp Reep has a method of 
discussing the state of the navy which is like to do his cause 
as much harm as good. The history of the Peter the Great 
scare is not yet forgotten, and it may conveniently be referred 
to when we are again asked by Sir Epwarp Rzep to believe 
that there are some terrible fellows somewhere who are 
about to sweep the flag of England from the seas. There is, 
too, in his last letter to the Times a white heat of zeal, a 
flame and fury of style which are alone enough to give 
use to people who like close reasoning and moderate 
nae The theory advanced in this letter with such 
vehemence, that the want of protective armour in the ex- 
tremities of our ironclads will render them helpless before 
the more thoroughly plated French ships, is supported by 
taking for granted three things, which to the mere layman 
who looks at probability appear by no means self evident. 
Sir Epwarp Rexp tacitly asserts that every shot fired at the 
unarmoured ends of our ships will tell, that they will tell on 
the water-line, that the English ships meanwhile will be 
doing nothing. He speaks of riddling the unarmoured ends 
of our vessels with machine-guns (a thing which can only be 
done at comparatively close quarters), as if the enemy was 
sure of being able to do it unmolested. He is also somewhat 
unhappy in his proofs that damage to these weak parts must 
necessarily cripple the ship. He speaks of the hole made in 
the Superb by a shell at Alexandria, but does not show that 
she was disabled by the hurt or shipped any water. We do 
not make these criticisms in any blind belief in the per- 
fection of the present form of construction, but merely to 
point out that Sir Epwarp Reep’s arguments do not neces- 
sarily carry conviction with them, and as affording further 
, reason why Parliament should for the moment confine itself 
to forcing a great increase in the amount of building on the 
Admiralty, leaving technical questions to be argued out by 
technical men. 


The unwonted delay in the publication of the yearly 
returns—very intelligible, if not equally excusable, under 
the circumstances—may not be meant to throw a certain 
obscurity over the state of the army, but it has that effect. 
From what is known, it is permissible to suppose that the 
War Office is not unwilling to prolong the existence of this 
timely fog. Lord WotseLey is as sure as ever of the 
merits of his young soldiers, and as careful to weed them 
out of any army which he has the honour to command. It 
is fortunate they afford such admirable material, for at this 
moment there is little else in the ranks of the standing 
army at home. The general condition of the force ought 
to, and soon must, receive serious attention; but for the 
present it will be enough to refer only to a single incident 
as i/lustrating the sort of thing which makes it difficult to 
secure a good quality of recruits. What was called the 
expulsion of the wives and families of the Guards from 
the Windsor Barracks was of course grossly exaggerated. 
We scarcely needed the assurances of Colonel Davies to 
know that the officers of the brigade, or of any part of the 
army, would hardly be guilty of an act of heartless in- 
decency to the families of their men. They had to leave the 
barracks to make room for the families of the incoming regi- 
ment. Still the fact remains that they have had to leave, and 
have been sent back to their families, as it is called, which 
interpreted into plain English means to their parish, ina state 
of sewi-pauperism, They have been helped, no doubt, by the 
officers ; but even that is not wholly satisfactory, since there 
is no reason why gentlemen who hold a commission should 
be taxed to do what is the duty of the nation. Our military 
system, particularly in these days of short service, may be 
wrong in permitting soldiers to marry at all. It would be 
better if our army was what Sir BartLe Frere expressively 


called a celibate man-killing machine ; but the 

are allowed, and it would seem that the State is bound to 
take the consequences of its own laxity. It cannot but have 
a very bad effect on the very stamp of men which the arm 
is most interested in trying to attract to know that a 

on service means the reduction of their families to a state 
bordering on pauperism. A shilling a day for the wife and 
threepence for each of the children is not enough to keep 
body and soul together. Neither is it decent that before 
the regiment is well on board its transport the families 
should be scatiered about as a mere nuisance. When troops 
are sent abroad there must be vacant space left somewhere 
which might well be given up to their wives and children. 
We have heard too many complaints from Reserve men and 
their families of neglect when the immediate necessity for 
their service was over: The voluntary enlistment system, 
it cannot be too often said, makes it absolutely necessary 
for the Government to offer good terms if it wishes to secure 


good men. 


THE LUNAOY LAWS AGAIN, 


J Naps magistrates of Lewes may be congratulated on the 
success which has attended their carelessness and in- 
competence. These gentlemen have shown more con- 
clusively and impressively than any number of eloquent 
speeches how little security we all have against being incon- 
tinently locked up as madmen. It is true that, by a rigid 
and righteous application of the exact terms of the statute, 
they have been proved transgressors of the law. But the 
demonstration was difficult, and it is impossible to say that 
the slightest additional caution would not have protected 
them against liability without diminishing the hardships of 
their victim. The case is the more striking because no one 
has a word to say against the good faith of the worthy 
justices. They simply acted after their kind, and, according 
to the statement of their clerk, followed the practice which 
had prevailed in Lewes for nearly twenty years, They had 
no personal interest in consigning Mr. Hitiman to an 
asylum, and must be acquitted of anything worse than in- 
capacity for the performance of their magisterial duties, 
Mr. Hittman is sixty-seven years of age, and has resided all 
his life in Lewes. One day last November his house was 
broken into, and he was forcibly carried off to a madhouse, 
from which he was almost immediately di as being 
perfectly sane. There can and could be no doubt that 
the original seizure of Mr. Hittman was absolutely illegal. 
There was no proper warrant for it. A policeman and a 
blacksmith broke into his room, and then and there pro- 
ceeded to carry him off. A more impudent and unjustifi- 
able act it would not be easy to imagine. To give it a 
semblance of legality, the Mayor of Lewes and another 
magistrate were brought up to the carriage in which Mr. 
HILiman was being conveyed from his home. Then ensued 
what they are pleased to call an examination. The only 
question they asked him was “How are you?” Mr. 
Hiximan replied, “The statements I made will be proved, 
“whether they are true or not; and it will be proved 
“ whether I am insane.” Now, undoubtedly, if considered 
without reference to the circumstances, that may seem a 
very odd answer. But it is essential to remember what had 
already happened. This unfortunate man was under 
duress. He had been told that he would be taken to an 
asylum, and he was actually on his way thither. If he 
had said, “The whole place is full of gibbering fiends,” it 
would not have been very surprising. As it was, he spoke 
as many sane men would have spoken under similar con- 
ditions. Then the magistrates proceeded to certify that 
they had personally examined Cuartes Hitimay, and found 
him to be a person of unsound mind. 

Mr. Justice Grove and Baron Huppieston, who both 
delivered elaborate judgments, agreed in thinking that this 
so-called “examination” was a farce. If the magistrates 
had fulfilled the requirements of the statute, they could not 
have been called to account, however grievously they might 
have erred in point of discretion. But the Bumpues of this 
world sometimes assume too confidently that “ the law is a 
“ass.” The magistrates are by Act of Parliament directed 
to call a surgeon in such cases to their assistance. The 
Lewes magistrates contented themselves with taking the 
opinion of a medical man that Mr. Hittman was insane, 

hey made themselves mere instruments in the hands of 
this practitioner, whose reasons for his belief were few and 
slight. Mr. Hriiman is not the only man who “ rambles 
- from one subject to another,” or who “ has been in a very 
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“ excited condition in the public street.” His alleged con- 
viction that there was “a conspiracy against him of a 
“ political character” is not improbably shared at this 
moment by the Prime Minister. It should be said, in fairness 
to the magistrates, that they had previously looked for Mr. 
Hittman, though apparently they had not found him, 
through the glass-door of the public library. Still, even that 
important addition to their opportunities scarcely justified 
them in the course which they thought fit to pursue ; and 
we cannot see why, if that be the practice in Lewes, the 
Mayor himself, or any other influential inhabitant, should 
not be laid by the heels to-morrow at the instigation of 
envy or some even less respectable passion. As Baron 
Hupp.eston observed, in giving his decision, the Lunacy 
Laws have lately had to bear a good deal of uncomfortable 
illumination. We do not say that those who administer 
them refuse to come to the light because their deeds are 
evil. We fully admit that Lunacy Commissioners, doctors, 
and magistrates act, for the most part, conscientiously. But 
it seems to be rded es a light thing that a man should 
be deprived of his liberty and shut up among lunatics. If 
he has a reputation for eccentricity among his neighbours, 
that is thought to dispense with the necessity for formal 
proof, Yet the issue at stake is not the turning of an 
oyster-shell, but all that makes life worth having to one of 
the QuEEn’s subjects. 


LORD RIPON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


M* Y remarkable feats have been performed at various 
times by Mutual Admiration Societies; but the 


National Liberal Club may fairly claim to have “ beaten 
“the record.” The performances both of hosts and guest 
at the banquet given last Wednesday night to Lord Ripon | 
at St. James’s Hall is almost more than can be borne by | 
gods or men, and was certainly too much for the columns of | 
newspapers. No wonder that even the much-enduring 
Times was compelled to cut down even the speech of so 
ta gun as Mr. Bricut to some twenty lines, and to 
isappoint the backers of that darkest of dark horses 
entered for the next Election Stakes by the highly con- 
densed statement that “ Mr. Lan Mounun Guose responded.” 
For what else could be done? Four mortal hours had the 
lubricating process lasted ; for four hours had the careful 
reporters been recording the admiration of Lord KimBer.ey, 
Lord Hartincron, Lord Lord Cowper, Lord 
Dersy, Sir Cuartes Ditke, and Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
for Lord Ripon, and Lord Rrron’s admiration, princi- 
pally for himself, but also in its due degree for the party 
which had the honour of owning his allegiance, and 
for the great principles which he had been good enough 
to represent. It was altogether on the heroic scale; a 
contest of Homeric magnitude, in which men troped to 
each other and swallowed lumps of butter larger than 
three mortals—such as mortals now are—could either 
manipulate or dispose of. Indeed, Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
seems to have risen at the close of his grandiloquent 
speech quite to the epical height of the occasion, and 
to have either carried his hearers with him or to have 
obseryed that they had ascended thither in advance of him. 
The latter we regard as, on the whole, the more probable 
supposition. At any rate, an after-dinner orator must be 
very sure of his audience if he can talk of the “ God-like 
“ mission” of a highly respectable middle-aged peer of 
average abilities, character, and undistinguished 
political record, without any fear of finding the wrong sort 
of expression on the countenances of those around him. 

But Sir Witt1am Harcourt is one of those comedians 
who delight us principally by their imperturbable gravity ; 
and while he was thus sure of his own features, his fine 
instinct had quite correctly informed him how far it was safe 
to go in relying on the solemn foolishness of the assembled 
banqueters. A sense of humour was certainly not con- 
spicuous in that goodly company; otherwise, indeed, it 
would never have become a company last Wednesday even- 
ing at all, but would have remained in the condition of dis- 
tinguished but uncombined atoms. For, given even a 
moderate appreciation of the ridiculous, it were almost 
inevitable that a certain French proverb, touching the 
affinities between excuse and self-accusation, would have 
occurred with so much force to many of Lord Riron’s eminent 
hosts, if not to their worshipful guest, that the projected 
function at St. James’s Hall would have been quietly 
dropped. Nobody, however, in that goodly coimpapy 


appears to have so much as thought of asking his neighbour 


the simple but pertinent question, Why make we such 
ado? Had any one put that question, he would have 
effectually gravelled that neighbour. No answer which did 
not convict the hosts and guest of the evening of remark- 
able maladroitness could possibly have been forthcoming. 
If Lord Ripon has returned from the successful execution of 
a “God-like mission,” it is superfluous, if not impious, to 
honour him with a dinner at a guinea a head, wine included. 
It is not an appropriate tribute to the saintly or apostolic 
career. Even if Lord Ripon is content not to strike the 
stars with his sublime head, even if he poses merely as a 
great and beneficent Indian administrator, what then? 
There have been great and beneficent Indian administrators 
before him, men who not only were not, but would probably 
have declined to be, celebrated by a whole Cabinet chorus 
of vates sacri. But Lord Ripoy’s claims to apotheosis are, 
we will not say by his own admission, but, as he most 
studiously insisted, of a less exceptional character than this. 
He assured us again on Wednesday night, as he has done at 
most of the many junketings in which he has taken part, 
that he is not and does not pretend to be an “ original” 
statesman. The measures—which alarmed all Englishmen 
in India, unsettled the minds of all natives, and sowed 
bitterness and jealousy broadcast between the two races 
—were not brought into the world by Lord Riroy “out of 
“ his own head.” As militant if not as wise as Patuas, the 
Ripon policy cannot boast the same miraculous origin, The 
late Viceroy of India did nothing more, he protests ener- 
getically, than apply the principles which he found pigeon- 
holed at Calcutta when he entered upon his administration. 
The success or failure of the policy which he carried out in 
India reflects, he has repeatedly told us, neither special 
credit nor special discredit upon him. Then why this cloud 
of witnesses to character? Why this assembly of “ full six 
“ hundred gentlemen at least,” and half a dozen Cabinet 
Ministers, “‘ mounted on the capering beast” of oratory to 
do honour to Ripon redux? The answer will be, perhaps, 
that the late Viceroy was vehemently attacked in respect of 
the policy in question, and that it is necessary to assure him 
that he retains the confidence of the Liberal party. But this 
only thrusts the difliculty one step further back. Free 
inquiry at once suggests itself how came it about that Lord 
Riron was vehemently attacked for carrying out a policy 
founded upon pigeon-holed principles, and affirmed in Royal 
proclamations. And alas! the answer to that inquiry at 
once raises all those awkward questions as to time, manner, 
and occasion, upon the determination of which depends the 
main question whether Lord Riron has or has not, like 
many a ruler before him, applied accepted principles in a 
rash, impulsive, and impolitic way. Avnd this is a question 
which banquets cannot decide. 


That Lord Ripon himself believes it to have been already 
decided in his favour, not only by admiring partisans, but 
the country at large, we need not doubt. Lord Ripoy’s 
faith is in many ways robust, and he gave an astonishing 
proof of it at the very outset of his speech in congratu- 
lating himself and his hearers on the result of his policy in 
Afghanistan. “If,” he said, “the policy of the present 
“ Government—that of having, if possible, a strong, 
“ friendly, and independent Government in Afghanistan— 
“be the right policy, then nothing could be more fatal to 
“ the success of that policy or to the strength of the Afghan 
“ ruler.than the occupation of the forward position which 
“had been alluded to”—namely, the since abandoned posi- 
tion at Candahar. “ We stand now,” Lord Riron continued, 
“ in a better position in respect to our relations with Afghan- 
“ istan than perhaps at any previous period of our history,” 
What position we stand in with respect to our relations 
with Russia Lord Riron prudently refrained from inquiring ; 
he is satisfied, or affects to be satisfied, with the situation as 
a whole, “ taking one consideration with another”; and he 
is to be envied the possession of either extraordinary intel- 
lectual courage or a singularly contented disposition. Those 
who can now look back with satisfaction on our retirement 
from Candahar cannot, we should think, be a very numerous 
body, even among the Liberals themselves; and we should 
imagine that only a small proportion of these happily- 
constituted minds can have reached tranquillity by the 
process of balancing the advantages of an affectionate Awrer 
against the disadvantages involved in the gradual political 
and geographical effacement of the territory over which he 
rules. Lord Riron will no doubt congratulate himself 
on the latest Indian news announcing the definite 
arrangement of a am between Lord Durrerin and 
ABDURRAHMAN Kuan ; we are not ourselves so un- 
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grateful as to refuse to return thanks for even this smallest 
of mercies. It is something that Russia has not yet suc- 
‘ceeded in convincing the Ameer that he must throw in 
his lot with her, and not with England ; it is something 
that we have still got, so far as its ruler may be supposed 
‘to represent it, a “ friendly” Afghanistan. But “ strong”? 
and “independent”? What a lamentably superstitious 
faith in the power of mere words must be his who can at 
‘this moment complacently couple those two adjectives 
‘with the third! In what sense have we strengthened 
‘tthe Ameer by weakening our military hold upon 
Afghanistan? What is the meaning of his “independence ” 
when at the first advance of Russia he sees himself com- 

lied either to bow before the sword of the advancing 

‘ower or to take shelter under the shield of her waiting 
vival? Is it not obvious that he always has been, always 
“must be, dependent on English or Russian protection and 
not independent? And, if this be obvious, Lord Riron’s 
self-congratulation simply on our retirement from Candahar 


amounts simply to the fatuous boast that we have guaranteed 


the AmgER our protection on worse terms for ourselves than 
-we were fully entitled to impose and than he would gladly 
“have accepted. 


A CARDINAL ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 


HE Roman Catholic Church has not generally been credited 
with any great desire to promote scientific study. It has 
indeed been considered rather an awkward subject since Galileo 
“was, happily not tortured, but severely censured, and his doctrine 
-condemned—with the full weight of ea’ cathedrd Papal authority, as 
- is shown in a recent learned treatise by a Roman Catholic Priest— 
a8 “ heretical and contrary to the Divine Scriptures.” Nor is the 
awkwardness of this procedure at all removed by the fact that no 
Roman Catholic savant, or for that matter ecclesiastic, of the 
. present day dreams of disputing the truth of the condemned helio- 
centric heresy. However we are not going to discuss the case of 
Galileo or the dogina of Papal Infallibility, which it might well 
overtax the utmost adroitness of a trained special pleader to recon- 
-cile with it, but to call attention—not for the first time—to the — 
‘changed attitude of the Court of Rome towards scientific as we 
as other branches of knowledge under the pontiticate of Leo XIII. 
The letter recently addressed by Cardinal Pitra to the Cosmos, 
~@ Roman scientific journal published under clerical auspices, must 
be taken to supply fresh evidence on this point. Cardinal Pitra, 
who was created in 1863, isa member of the Benedictine Order, 
formerly belonging to the famous French Abbey of Solesme, and 
‘is well known as a man of learning and liberal culture. His 
Spicilegium Solesmense, a collection of hitherto unpublished docu- 
‘ments bearing on ecclesiastical history, appeared at Paris in tive 
rvolumes about thirty years ago, and some ten years later his Juris 
Ecclesiastici Grecorum Historia et Monumenta was printed by the 
Propaganda press at Rome. We are not aware that he has ever made 
physical science a speciality, but in that case there is still greater 
significance in his earnestly avowed desire that it should not be 
neglected by the clergy generally. Such an expression of opinion 
could hardly have emanated from a Cardinal in high position at 
Rome—his Eminence is one of the six Cardinal Bishops, and also 
“Librarian of the Holy Roman Church”— under the last 
pontificate. But while historical research is what specially com- 
mends itself to the approval of Leo XIII, as being, next to 
theological, of chief importance for the interests of the Church, he 
has unmistakably manifested his anxiety for the prosecution of 
knowledge of all kinds as well among the clergy as among lay 
scholars who seek to a the cause of religion. We shall not 
. pause here to reproduce citations from former Encyclicals and 
-Allocutions on this subject, which will be already familiar to our 
readers. Nor will we again repeat the amusing, but also rather 
amuzing, story told by Father Curci, to illustrate the imperative 
-need for insisting on the importance of the Italian clergy cultivating 
studious habits, of how an intelligent young priest, whom he 
advised to devote his leisure time to reading, replied in hopeless 
“bewilderment: “‘ Why, | have passed all my examinations; what 
on earth am I to study?” It will be more to the purpose to 
ut on record the excellent advice offered to his clerical brethren 
Yp cardi Pitra, which may be expected to come home to them 
more forcibly when it is well known that he has the sovereign 
authority of his Church at his back. 

Theology was always regarded by the Schoolmen as the master 
science, or Scientia Scientiarum. But this assertion of its 
supremacy involved of course an acknowledgment of its intimate 

ation to all other sciences, and they did in fact profess to 
investigate, and so far as their resources permitted did honestly 
investigate, the whole range of science then discovered or su 
posed to be discoverable. They aspired, as it has been happi 

hrased, “ to inaugurate a supernatural rationalism in the Church.” 
at the means of scientific inquiry open to them, in the modern 
sense of the term, were very limited, and that a good deal of 
what then passed under the name of science was mere arbitrary 
eciolism, doomed to be discredited by the advance of a sounder 
knowledge, was their misfortune rather than their fault, ‘They 
made the fullest use of the Organon of Aristotle, which they 


had ; they did not possess and therefore could not use the Novum 
Organum of Bacon. They did what they could, and they fol- 
lowed venerable precedents in doing so. As Cardinal Pitra re- 
minds his readers, St. Paul measured himself with the wisest 
sages of the Areopagus, and St. Jerome was reported to have 
read all the books extant in his own day. The early apologists 
of Christianity made themselves masters of all profane science, 
and hence their capability for their task. The Cardinal adds 
that in his own youth this sort of culture was commoner 
among the clergy than it has since become. “There were to 
be met elderly men, oftenest I am told at Rome, who adorned 
the virtues of the priesthood with the charm of an encyclopedic 
conversation, and thought no subject of interest foreign to 
them.” He naturally does not say, nor would it have been 
seemly for him to do so, that the very different training and 
mental calibre of a later generation of ecclesiastics from that 
of the “elderly men” he remembers in his youth is suflici- 
ently accounted for by the long reign of a stupid and intolerant 
obscurantism at Rome, under the sway of a pious but almost 
wholly uneducated Pope, who was always infallible though he 
was almost always wrong. No man of learning or genius could 
breathe freely in that oppressive atmosphere; they were either 
silenced, like Rosmini tin oomen, who, very justly, “ interpreted 
recent acts of authority as tying the hands of such a contro- 
versialist as himself,” or, if less absolutely submissive, they were 
rudely denounced or excommunicated, like Dillinger, and Passaglia, 
and Curci. The clergy could hardly be expected to cultivate 
science, or indeed learning of any kind, when it was known to be 
the royal road to starvation and the Index. They may now feel 
more at liberty to listen to the wise counsels of Cardinal Pitra, 
who tells them that “it is a good thing for those, who have in 
theology the key to all the sciences, not to neglect any of them. 
We too,” he adds, “ ought to have our specialists, who understand 
and help us to understand the views of men of learning, and 
are prepared to meet them on their own ground. While they 
cherish the science of the sanctuary, the clergy should also be 
familiar with secular knowledge.” And not only so, but “ eccle- 
siastics and members of religious orders, especially those addicted 
to tradition, should be found among the men of bold specula- 
tion and research; for tradition is no less necessary for science 
than for faith.” The Cardinal goes on to make an observa- 
tion, which may be specially commended to the notice of Father 
Curci’s young friend, who was at a loss what to do with the 
time hanging so heavily on his hands after he “had passed all 
his examinations.” ardinal Pitra assures him “that he 
will find in these studies, which at first sight look dry, a pure 
and healthy delight, which grows into enthusiasm in proportion 
as they are perseveringly cultivated. And it is well that the 
younger clergy should devote what leisure and energy they have 
to spare—and they will find it multiply according to their good 
will—to such labours.” He himself, when young, felt this * in- 
toxication” of the pursuit of knowledge, and he quotes a striking 
passage from Professor Tyndall, who, “ in spite of his English and 
materialist coldness,” dwells inglowing language on the “ poetry ”and 
“ dazzling sublimity ” of modern scientific discoveries, which inspired 
Linneus with “ hymns on the marvels of botany,” and made Kepler 
call on “ heavens, sun, moon, and planets” to proclaim the glory of 
their Maker. And it must be remembered that such studies only 
tend further to establish “ those fundamental verities, whence flows 
more or less directly the explanation of whatever can be explained.” 
For the material universe is “ a sealed book” to those who acknow- 
ledge no Divine Oreator and Upholder of the wonderful forces 
which surround us on every side. 

Before concluding, the Cardinal dwells in detail on the im- 
portant investigations now in course of being carried on in the 
valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates, which throw a fresh light 
on the beginnings of the human race, its “ magnificent civiliza- 
tion” and “ primitive monotheism”; while “neither bas the 
last word yet been spoken on the science of the Greeks and 
Romans.” His warning as to the unwisdom of jumping at 
every new, however “ seductive,” hypothesis for the reconcila- 
tion of science and Scripture is well worth the attention of 
other besides Roman Catholic divines. Most assuredly “ it is 
neither prudent nor safe to adopt scientific hypotheses too quickly 
into the domain of theology and hermeneutics.” He tells us he 
was himself formerly fascinated by the seeming analogy of the six 
days of Genesis to the six geological periods of creation, till in its 
turn this scheme was displaced by the hypothesis of an anterior 
creation indicated in the second verse cf Genesis. And thus we 
have had “ modern theologians retreating from explanation to expla- 
nation, embarrassed between the periods of the anterior creation.” 
Cardinal Pitra entertains no doubt that the texts which have given 
occasion to so much controversy are “equally inspired with the 
rest of Scripture,” but he reasonably thinks it ‘ dangerous to 
apply to them unreservedly each passing system.” It is much 
more prudent “ not to be ina h to make a theological thesis 
of a learned hypothesis and commit oneself to it, when no such 
obligation is imposed on us by the constant teaching or defined 
dogmas of the Church.” We may venture to say that, if this 
sensible advice had been better attended to, by Protestants as 
well as Roman Catholics, during the last half-century, we should 
have been — not only a huge waste of time and labour which 
might have been more profitably employed, but many barren con- 


troversies and bitter recriminations, and—last but not 
gratuitous provocatives of scepticism provided by the too zealous 


-meaning apologists of a revelation they imperfectly 


though 
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understood. The warning is no doubt much needed by those to 
whom the Cardinal immediately addresses it; but it is hardly, 
if at all, less applicable to many who would be the first to cry 
out against the dogmatism and superstition of the Church of 
which he is a corspicuous ornament. Between thirty and forty 


years a fine old parish church in Devonshire was about to be 
restored ; the funds were provided and the plan drawn out, when 
an unexpected obstacle arose. The plan included, what was then 


something of a novelty in country places, the substitution of 
open seats for pews, and a parish officer—who happened to pos- 
sess a decisive veto—objected to this change so emphatically that 
the restoration had to be postponed for several years till after his 
death. His objection was based on religious principle, and was 
therefore impervious to argument; he said that he read in his 
Bible, “ Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 

y,” and he argued that, “if that did not mean folks were to 

ve doors to their pews, he could not tell what it meant.” There 
are not a few still to be found, of much higher position and cul- 
ture than this devout but somewhat unintelligent rustic, who 
pursue a very similar method in dealing with alleged scientific 
difficulties in the text of Scripture. Is it too much to hope they 
may for once condescend to learn a lesson in liberality and toler- 
ance from the lips of a Roman Cardinal ? 


SANCTA SIMPLICITAS ANTI-CAMERARIORUM. 


CT is not very often that a debate in Parliament makes men 
think better of human nature. But this result must have 
been—certainly ought to have been—the result of the little dis- 
cussions as to Mr. Chamberlain's conduct and opinions which took 
lace on Monday and Tuesday nights. On the tirst of these even- 
ings Sir Frederick Milner appeared as the chief speaker; on the 
second Mr, Dixon-Hartland. Conundra (as learned ladies say) 
are now rather out of fashion, but it is impossible to resist the 
temptation of asking, Why is Sir Frederick Milner like a certain 
Pharaoh? The lightning wit of the reader at once jumps to the 
answer, “ Because he knows not Joseph.” Sir Frederick, a good- 
natured man, laboured under the impression that Mr. Chamberlain, 
like any other gentleman—or, perhaps we should say, like any 
gentleman— was anxious for an occasion of apology to the persons 
whom he had unwittingly libelled in the House of Commons 
under privilege and on the strength of perjured affidavits, but was 
too shy to begin. So Sir Frederick gave the bashful President of 
the Board of Trade a friendly lead by a question in the House. 
The reply was really admirable, even tor Mr. Chamberlain, who is 
nearly always admirable. He began by a pathetic complaint of 
the “ animus” of Sir Frederick's question, and here we quite 
agree with him. What business has Sir Frederick Milner, or 
any one else, to assume that Mr. Chamberlain is anxious to 
do what any other gentleman would do? ‘The proceeding is 
impertinent, and question-begging in the highest degree. Then 
Mr. Chamberlain recited the history of the matter with some 
curious omissions, but, on the whole, accurately as far as his 
positive statements went (they were not based on aflidavits this 
time). Both parties, said he finally, had agreed to bury the hatchet, 
and for his part he quite declined to disinter it. Now we do not 
intend to discuss this little matter of burying the hatchet, or, in 
other words, agreeing to compound perjury. Mr. Justice Field's 
view of that matter has been sufficient and satisfactory, but it may 
not be supertiuous to point out that Sir Frederick Milner had not 
asked Mr, Chamberlain to disinter the hatchet, nor had he men- 
tioned in any way the transaction between Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Hopkins. He bad asked Mr. Chamberlain whether he was pre- 
pared to retract and apologize for the allegations made by him on 
the tren of assertions in which, as we have it on Mr. 
Chamberlain's own authority, “ the one thing clear is that nothing” 
that the assertors said “is worthy of the slightest credence.” It 
is not obvious what connexion this act of ordinary decenc 
has with the Dixon-Hopkins concordat, Mr. Chamberlain has 
borne false witness, unintentionally of course, against his neigh- 
bour, and has been compelled to admit that the witness 
is false. But when it is suggested that he shall apologize to his 
neighbour, he declines altogether to do so. Nothing can be done 
to Mr. Chamberlain ; privilege of Parliament shelters him with 
its sevenfold shield. When the persons directly insulted by him 
applied for redress personally he rudely refused it. When Sir 
drederick Milner gives him the opportunity of making tolerably 
honourable amends, he talks about animus and about hatchets and 
about anything rather than what a gentleman who discovered that 
he had made certain statements on the faith of bought perjuries 
might be expected to talk about. And we, for our part, are very 
glad that Mr. Chamberlain behaved in this way, and we feel the 


‘warmest sympathy with his conduct. Had he been so impar sib, 


as to have yielded to Sir Frederick, and taken that imprudent 
opening to the fold of gentlemen which Sir Frederick in long- 
suffering or simplicity offered him, the Mr. Chamberlain whom we 
know aud admire would have disappeared from our ken. A Mr. 
Chamberlain of vain virtues, of commonplace decencies, would 
have taken his distinguished and not easily filled place. The hero 
of the great screw myth, the glory of Birmingham, the man whom 
Mr. Tangye’s nephew braves prison and mulct to serve (irregularly, 
it must be admitted), he whose nod moves the Schnadhorsts and 
at whose beck affidavits muster as readily as if Titus Oates were 
alive again, would have become but as “a Christian or an ordinary 


man.” Morality might have gained, but tbe history of human 
character—the portrait gallery of great men—would have lost 
hideously. 

The mysterious fatality, however, which seems to force Mr. 
Chamberlain's enemies to treat him as if he were not Mr. 
Chamberlain, but some quite other person, who had learnt the 
Church Catechism in his youth and observed its precepts as to 
one’s duty towards one’s neighbour in middle life, impelled Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland to ask a question next day of the Prime Minister 
about Mr. Chamberlain's ransom theories. It also, if we may 
trust our Daily News, impelled some astonishing people to think 
that, after Mr. Gladstone's reply, Mr. Chamberlain would resign. 
Heartily, most heartily, must Ar. Chamberlain have laughed at 
this humorous notion. By the way, the Daily News says Mr. 
Gladstone's answer was “ humorous,” which is probably intended 
to apply to Mr. Gladstone’s remark that, when a man says pro- 
perty, he says nothing about landed property, especially when he 
proceeds to refer to “natural rights which have ceased to be re- 
cognized "—a phrase which, it if does not refer direct and specially 
to landed property, is simply unmeaning. Mr. Gladstone's answer, 
however, consisted in a reference to something which Mr. Disraeli 
did or did not do in 1852; in a declaration that, if Mr. 
Chamberlain wishes to tax landed property higher than other pro- 
perty, he will find Mr. Gladstone among his antagonists; and, in 
anothér, that he, Mr, Gladstone, entirely dissents from Mr, 
Chamberlain's reduced proposal of taxing investments 
Of course it was to some extent Mr. Dixon-Hartland’s fault that 
allowed himself (as too many members do allow themselves) to be 
partly evaded and partly browbeaten by Mr. Gladstone. But Mr. 
Gladstone's actual answer is a direct condemnation even of the 
watered-down form of Mr. Chamberlain’s Ipswich and Birmingham 
doctrines, which he has issued for the consumption of his colleagues 
and party. It was such a condemnation, that of course no man of 
honour—as that term used to be understood—could sit in the 
Cabinet with Mr, Gladstone for a day alter he had made it. But 
who on earth ever supposed that Mr, Chamberlain was a man of 
honour, as that term used to be understuod? What is there in 
Mr. Chamberlain's career that exposes him to these injurious 
imputations? Do men of honour, as the term used to be under- 
stood, admit that they have made statements, based on wilful and 
corrupt perjury, and refuse to apologize for those statements? Do 
men of honour, as the term used to be understood, when they are 
asked for an explanation of the term ransom and the terms natural 
rights, give explanations which have no more to do with ransom 
or with natural rights than they have to do with Abracadabra 
and Tetragrammton? Verily, no. He is an unjust wan who 
says that he knows not where to have Mr. Chamberlain 
on these little points of honour. Here, as in the other case, 
Mr. Chamberlain could not have explained or apologized or 
resigned or done anything that these extraordivarily simple 
people seem to have pictured him to themselves as doing with- 
out a gran rifiuto, an abjuration and apostasy from that great 
mission of proclaiming and exemplifying Chamberlainism in all its 
branches which he has hitherto discharged with such unwavering 
and splendid consistency. All honour to Mr. Chamberlain for 
sticking to his propaganda, We have too many even among 
statesmen of those wishy-washy characters who never can make up 
their minds to a consistent course of conduct, and persevere in that, 
come wind, come weather. There were some, we know, who 
trembled for Mr. Chamberlain in this Aston business, who feared 
that he might succumb to the temptations of Sir Frederick Miluer 
and mumble “ Very sorry ; behaved very badly: try and not do it 
again,” after the sneaking fashion of the Avmme moyen, or even 
make a really gracious and frank apology. ut we never doubted 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain has iriumphantly justilied 
this confidence. 

Unless our immortal Fielding, or that not less immortal 
successor of Fielding who died two-and-twenty years ago iu 
Kensington, were to arise from the grave, or unless (which kiod 
Heaven send us!) a third man of their kind be allotted to this 
unworthy nation, justice will not easily be done to the life of 
Joseph Chamberlain the Great. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether even Thackeray could have done it fully, and whether 
we should not have substituted the still greater author of 
the character of Wharton. The invincible constancy and the per- 
fect consistency of Mr. Chamberlain’s character, now emerging 
brighter than ever from the fiery trial of Sir Frederick Milners 
insidious attack, require a biographer of the first force. To have ab- 
stained during nearly ten years of Parliamentary life from even one 
single gentlemanlike weakness, one aberration into chivalry, one 
bowing of the knee in the frivolous temples of Honour, Courtesy, 
and other antiquated gods and goddesses, argues a constitution of 
a very exceptional temper. Others, uo doubt, can imitate 
spasmodicaily, and at times, the more positive and shining 
achievements of Mr. Chamberlain's carecr. Others can sneer at 
Royal Princes when Royal Princes are not present, or point the 
hands of the Have-nots to the pockets of the Haves, or 
put through a little Kilmainham Treaty, or administer a croc- 
en-jambe to an inconvenient colleague. ut all acute observers of 
human nature agree that in what a man does not do rather than 
in what he does is to be found the test of his moral excellence. it 
must be so hard to associate constantly with a society which at 
least professes and fitfully practises a certain code of behaviour, 
yet never, even by accident, to obey that code; so difficult wo 
resist what, except on extremely Calvinist views of theology, 
would seem to be the natural impulses of humanity towards frank 


‘feelings, and hastil 
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apology for undeserved attack and frank explanation of misunder- 
stood expressions. But Mr. Chamberlain has won this highest 
crown. Qualis ab incepto—from the mythical inception in a waste 
of shadowy screws—such has Mr. Chamberlain gone on proceeding 
even until this day. As he goes on the interest in his con- 
sistency rises almost to agony-point. We don’t think, we really 
don't think that it is fair of Sir Frederick Milner to lay traps for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s virtue, and insidiously endeavour to ya | 
the edifice of a ten years’ labour. Born in the throes wh 
ended good Mr. Dixon's Parliamentary life, passing through a 
vigorous infancy in the days when he paid those little compli- 
ments to his “ fate leader,” Lord Hartington; reaching a sudden 
and splendid adolescence when he gained Cabinet rank, after the 
election of 1880, and vindicated his right to that virile gown by 
tripping up Mr. Forster; exhibiting in a majestic manhood the 
theory of ransom and the practice of affidavit-mongering, Mr. 
Chamberlain has hitherto an unbroken political record. Long may 
he e it untarnished as an example of the effects of 
the of man to 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN ENGLAND. 


Ww" all its experiences of battle-fields and their accompani- 
ments, the present generation has never known prisoners of 
war in England, and we sincerely hope that it never will. There 
are but few among us who can remember the prisoners on 
parole that were such objects of interest in some of our country 
towns during the Peninsular war; but many who have been 
Le a up in or near small towns must in their youth have 

plenty of stories about them. There are still a few 
old ladies who pride themselves on having received their first 
French lessons from “the prisoners,” and old gentlemen who 
boast of the swordsmanship which they owed to French fencing- 
masters on their parole. We whisper it with fear and trembling, 
but we often wonder that the novelists who have worn almost 
every topic, incident, and accident threadbare, have so greatly 

the French prisoners of war in England. 

The formal entrance of the captives into a country town caused 
intense excitement. There is a man now living who well re- 
members the triumphal entrance into a certain country town of a 
troop of soldiers bringing captives from the Peninsular war. He 
was about eleven years old at the time, and he watched the pageant 
from the roof of one of those large “Queen Anne” houses which 
are sometimes to be found on the outskirts of provincial towns. 
It was winter, and the snow lay on the rather flat roof; but the 
position was so favourable for seeing the fun, that the boy braved 
the cold. The most conspicuous figure in the procession was that 
of a tall and dignified generalissimo of Napoleon's army, who wore 
a large cocked hat. This cocked hat was too much for the boy’s 
making a hard snowball, he knocked the 
old gentleman’s “chapeau 4 cornes” into the gutter, with great 
force and accuracy. ‘he general was by no means inclined to 
regard the matter in the light of an accident, much less a joke, 
and a tremendous row was the consequence, beginning with a 
formal complaint to the mayor, and ending in a warm and lasting 
friendship between the Field Marshal and the father of the snow- 
ball-thrower. With the prisoners of war came a civil official, to 
whose charge they were committed. He was often a person of 
some position, and his post was one of considerable responsibility, 
and requiring a good deal of tact, for his duties combined those 
of gaoler, quartermaster, and host. His position was an important 
one also from a social point of view, as he had the opportunity of 
putting the officers under his charge on good teras with the- 
neighbouring squires, and his dinner parties were usually very 

nt ones. Those were the days of hard drinking, and at the 
end of the war, when the proarasy returned to their own country, 
they took back wonderful stories of the after-dinner libations of 
the English country gentlemen. The tradition of these legends 
‘was handed down in France Jong after its light-hearted in- 
habitants had forgotten the war with England, and not very many 
years ago a French Abbé, when pressed by the writer to tell him 
what surprised him most on coming to England, replied “that youdid 
not fall under the dinner-table, drunk, every night.” His friends 
had forewarned him that he must, at the very least, be prepared 
for this, if he went to live at an English country-house. At a 


short distance from a town containing prisoners of war, posts | 


were conspicuous at the sides of the roads. These marked 
the limits, beyond which the prisoners could not go without 
breaking their parole. Some races were once going on near a 
country town, but beyond the sanctuary of the prisoners of war. 
When the citizens were on their way to the racecourse, they 
were amused at overteking an old French gentleman carrying a 
, and followed by a party of his compatriots. These good 

rs had given their parole not to pass the post, and they had 

it upon this plan of both keeping their word and seeing the races. 
imes, however, the parole was broken in deed as well as in 
Napoleon was very anxious to regain a certain skilful 


spirit. 
of Engineers, who was on parole in a small provincial 


town, and he vainly offered a large number of English prisoners in 
exchange for him ; but the general effected his own escape. It 
‘was supposed that a miller concealed the great man in a flour-bag 
and carted him far away from the town, At any rate, both the 


general and 


the miller disappeared on the same day, and at about 


the same hour; nor was either of them ever seen again in any part 
of Great Britain, Two French privates broke their ‘~~ with less 
luck, for they were caught, and eee in one cell, In the course 
of their imprisonment they quarrelled, and determined upon fighting 
a duel with the only weapons the a gaan gimlet and an aw 
At first the warrior with the awl had much the best of it ; but 
success made him careless, and his opponent, catching him in an 
unguarded moment, got his head into c Even then the 
aw! made havoc in the thighs of its adversary; but the handle 
of the gimlet was rapidly turned, and the awl became inactive. 

In some towns the French officers formed clubs; and we have 
before us a copy of a list of members that used to meet at a certain 
hotel. It is headed with an elaborately drawn eagle, above which 
is written, “ Dieu, la France et l’Honneur,” and beneath it, “ Liste 
de Messieurs les Sociétaires.” Then follow between fifty and sixty 
names enclosed in an elaborate border, with flags and guns, figures 
of Justice and Hope, and a little landscape showing the sea in 
the distance. The privates also had their clubs, or, rather, 
perhaps the best imitations they could make of third-rate cafés, 
As we have already said, many of them gave lessons, chiefly in 
French, music, dancing, fencing, and drawing. Indeed, we can 
remember one instance of a prisoner who made so much by teaching 
French, that he preferred to remain in England instead of re- 
turning to France when the war was over; and after an interval 
of many years, he had become so accustomed to speaking English, 
that on meeting a Frenchman he conversed with difficulty in his 
own language. Many of the privates earned a good deal by 
carpentering and making knick-knacks of various kinds. Even 
now, at sales in provincial towns, some queer piece of furniture will 
occasionally be described in the catalogue as having been made by 
one of the French prisoners, 

Well as the prisoners usually got on with the natives, a disturbance 
would sometimes arise when the feelings of both were excited to 
the utmost by the arrival of important news from the seat of war, 
A number of French prisoners were once assembled at their club, 
between eleven and twelve o'clock at night, during one of the 
more critical periods of the war in Spain. About the same hour 
the usual little knot of townspeople was awaiting the arrival of 
the coach that brought the London mail. As it dashed up to the 
door of the principal hotel, the guard announced the news of the 
victory at Vittoria. A crowd soon assembled and proceeded down 
the high street, cheering and spreading the news in all directions. 
Presently it passed near the house in which the Frenchmen were 
assembled, and they were soon made aware of the British victory. 
To hear the English crowd hurrahing outside was more than flesh 
and blood could stand, so the prisoners made a sortie, armed 
with billiard-cues and walking-sticks, and valiantly attacked the 
natives. There was a scrimmage and a mingling of English and 
French oaths for a few minutes, but the brave foreigners were 
soon obliged to yield before overwhelming numbers. The con- 
querors, somewhat ungenerously, pursued the vanquished into 
their retreat, where they broke the windows, smashed the doors, 
tore off the shutters, and “made hay” in the club-room of 
“ Messieurs les Sociétaires.” But, asa rule, the relations of the 
prisoners of war with the residents were of the most friendly 
character. We have a copy of a petition delivered to the Trans- 
port Board and signed by the mayor, deputy-mayor, vicar, coroner, 
and some dozen of the leading men of a provincial town, begging 
for the release and restoration to his native land of an “ Ensign de 
Vaisseau in the French navy,” in return for a valiant service which 
he had rendered to “a British subject” by rescuing her child “ by 
main force ” from “ the two paws ” of a lion at a wild beast show. 
The mother of the child was a poor widow, and the bravery of the 
young Frenchman awakened great sympathy and gratitude among 
the townspeople of every class. 

Even at the present time, the arrival of several French noblemen 
and officers in a dull country neighbourhood would create con- 
siderable interest; but it is difficult to imagine the sensation it. 
must have caused seventy years ago, when there were no railways, 
and the arrival of the coach was the only daily excitement. 
The range allowed to the prisoners extended but a very short 
distance beyond the towns; nor had they much with which to 
occupy themselves within it, so during the greater part of the 
day a number of Frenchmen were constantly wandering about the 
streets. This alone was a great source of interest to the inha- 
bitants, Very much greater, however, was the excitement 
caused in the usually monotonous existence of the families of the 
rector, the lawyer, the doctor, and the neighbouring squireens, 
by the introduction of French officers, counts, marquises, or even 
& prince or two. The heavy dinners of the local magnates 
astonished the foreigners not a little, and there are still man 
traditions and legends of the effects, both mental and siyeical, 
1 ecm upon the prisoners by the port wine of their captors. 

f the relations of the French prisoners of war towards the 
English squires and local magnates were a little cold at start- 
ing, they grew, in many cases, into warm friendships—friend- 
ships which lasted long after the end of the war; nor were they 
confined to one generation, for, ag we can testify, the sons of some 
of the French prisoners of war were ready to repay any little 
poegeasities received by their fathers, to the sons of their fathers’ 

sts 


There can be little doubt that the influence of the French 
prisoners upon the English was, on the whole, a good one. That 
it did much to lessen the British hatred of all that was foreign, is 
certain ; that it instilled a desire of seeing other countries than 
their own into our fathers, is more than probable; and it isat worst 
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a> fancy, if we think that the old people still living, who 
ed much as children with the French prisoners of high posi- 
tion, are a little different from the ordinary type of British country 
bumpkin. When the “ prisoner-guests returned to their 
homes, they did not forget to write to their late hosts, One of 
their letters, in which the journey to France is described, lies 
before us, Birmingham must have been small in those days, as it 
is said to be “not so large as half Bordeaux,” although the writer 
thinks its population must have been about the same. The 
following is the description of Oxford :—“ Oxford, this pretty 
town which you must know by its universities, and by many 
curious thinks that it has in its bottom, has appeared to me very 
t and fine.” 

It was not likely that in a country like England, the spiritual 
necessities of the prisoners of war would be neglected. That they 
were preached at, an octavo pamphlet entitled Le Gage del’ Amitié 
Chretienne. Un discours delivré a nos amis Frangais, goes far to 

ve. ‘ N’avez vous eprouvés, mes amis, l’inconstances des choses 
ici-bas? separés de vos epous, de vos enfants, de vos parents, de 
tout qui vous est chér, de votre pays, avez vous la resignation aux 
desseins mysterieux de la Providence?” Such is its style! This 
serious discourse reminds us that there are melancholy but more 
lasting memorials of the comparatively short sojourn of the French 
isoners of war in a good many tombstones scattered among our 
country churchyards, Wandering some time ago in a rural grave- 
yard, among a number of box-like tombstones surrounded by high 
railings, we came upon a monument showing that “Ci git le 
Baron decedé prisonnier de guerre sur parole... . Bon 
citoyen, brave militaire, bon pére, bon epoux, ami fidele, il eut 
toute sa vie une conduite irreprochable, apres un devoument de 
swe 40 années pour la service de la patrie, il est mort dans sa 
2ieme année, regretté vivement de tout ceux qui l’ont connu.” 
Beside it were several others much in the same style. There may 
be something sad in these monuments to those who died among 
strangers, in a hostile country; but it is satisfactory to observe 
that sextons, ts, and even the urchins that play in the 
churchyards, still point out with reverence “the graves of the 
French prisoners.” 


THE UNIVERSITY CREWS. 


bh Oxford and Cambridge Eights have now been in training 
for ten days, and some reasonable estimate of their merits 
may be formed by an expert critic. Their period of steady 
practice has lasted since the middle of January, Cambridge having 
made a start on the 13th of that month, and their adversaries 
having first appeared on the Isis on the 19th. ‘Throughout the 
whole of this time nothing has occurred to alter the opinion origi- 
nally formed as to their respective qualities or to disturb the 
popular impression that the winners of last year will score another 
victory on the 28th of next month. No doubt this idea is based 
to some extent upon the natural presumption which always 
prevails, or ought to prevail, that a crew in which are included 
several of last year's successful oarsmen is likely to beat a crew 
which counts as its best men those who were defeated about 
twelve months before. But it may be well to remember that the 
victory of last year was due, to some considerable extent at all 
events, to the fact that some, if not all, of the Oxford men had 
been wofully “overtrained ” and were a long way below their 
proper standard of strength on the day of the race. Unforeseen 
circumstances necessitated the postponing of the match for a 
few days; and that delay aggravated still more the already 
weakened condition of the Dark Blue champions, who a few 
weeks before seemed to have by far the better prospects, Due 
allowance should be made for all this; but, even if it is very 
generously accorded by the most friendly critic, there remain still 
abundant grounds for anticipating another defeat for Oxford, 
Chief amongst these is the fact that the Oxford stroke is an un- 
tried man, wanting in experience not only of the metropolitan 
course, but also of the position in the boat which he now holds, 
He belongs to a College which, for the purposes of its own races, 
has a stroke supposed to be far more capable than he is, and who, 
in the opinion of some respectable judges, ought to have been 
preferred to him for the Putney race. The reason why that 
oarsman—Unwin, of Magdalen—was not offered the leading 
in the University crew is to be found mainly in the 

t that he is a very light weight, while the average of the 
amen who would have rowed behind him is exceptionally heavy. 
Whether this is a valid reason or not is a question that may ob- 
viously be debated indefinitely without a hope of arriving at any 
certain conclusion. But there is a very long-standing prejudice 
in the Universities against light strokes; and, although this pre- 
sumption has been contradicted on several notable occasions, and 
particularly two years ago, by the most practical of all tests, still 
the balance of precedents remains in favour of the theory that for 
@ crew averaging over twelve stone it is bad policy to choose a 
stroke weighing less than eleven, In pointed contrast to the 
situation of Oxford in respect to their stroke oar is that of the 
other University. Cambridge is lucky in retaining the services of 
Pitman, who is not only recommended by the experience and 
prestige of last year's victory, but is alsv admittedly a most 
efficient man for the place. If it were only on account of the 


difference in the occupants of the aft thwart, therefore, there 
would be abundant reason for 
Blue colours. 


the chances of the Light 


There are, however, many other ents hardly less nt 
which lead to the same conclusion. ere are in the Oxford boat 
only three survivors of the race last year, of whom two occupy 
places in the fore part of the boat, and one—the President of 
the Club—is rowing at No.7. And the popular impression is that 
these three are about the best men in the crew. If, therefore, the 
three best men in it are men who suffered defeat last year, how 
can it be supposed that with the aid of five others worse than 
themselves they will be more successful than on the last occasion ? 
The more natural inference is that the last state of that boat will 
be worse than the first. The Cambridge crew, on the other hand, 
comprises four old Blues, and, of course, four winning old Blues, 
two of whom occupy the important places at 4 and 5 in the middle 
of the boat. Of the total weight of 98 stone or thereabouts 
which rows in that boat, more than 50 stone is old material, of 
which the excellence has already been proved. Even supposing, 
then, that the new oars are much inferior to the old ones, their 
presence is not likely to detract so much from the general merits of 
the whole as if, man for man, they were heavier than their fellows. 
On the other hand, the three heaviest men in the Oxford boat are 
those who have already rowed and lost, so that even supposing the 
new comers to be superior to them, their assistance is not so likely 
to turn the scale in favour of their University. Again, the 
arrangement of weights in the Cambridge crew is as nearly perfect 
as it could possibly be. The two heaviest men occupy, as they 
ought to, the central thwarts, and from them to the two ends the 
weights grow small by degrees and symmetrically less in a proportion 
which is really very remarkable. In the other eight there is a 
difference of a stone between bow and 2, and of no less than 
24lbs. between bow and 3; while 5, who, in accordance with 
the eternal fitness of things aquatic, ought to be the weightiest man 
in the boat, is considerably lighter than two of his fellow-oarsmen. 
Asa mere matter of symmetry, therefore, the published figures 
show a decided advantage for the crew which is expected to win 
this year. Finally, to complete the catalogue of disadvantages 
under which Oxford labours, it must be mentioned that two of 
their men are rowing on the “ wrong side "—that is to say, on the 
bow’s side, to which they are unaccustomed, instead of the stroke’s 
side, which they would have greatly preerred. 

Of the actual rowing of the men it is perhaps hardly fair to say 
much at present, seeing that the crews which did best in practice 
in the early days of training have repeatedly turned out the 
worst when the day of racing was near at hand. In order to dis-. 
cuss their merits with justice, it is fairer to go back to the time 
of the “trial eights,” which were rowed by each University on 
the 6th of last December. Those two races and their sequel 
present some very peculiar incidents and coincidences. In each 
case the two competing boats were stroked by men considerably 
under 11 stone. Both the Cambridge strokes and one of the 
Oxford strokes scaled, curiously enough, exactly the same weight 
—10}$ stone. In each case the stroke of the superior crew was 
highly commended for his performance, and won with much ease 
in good style; and in neither case was this man even tried in the 
University Eight this term. What is still more curious is that in 
each case the stroke of the losing boat, who was roundly abused 
by the critics for his performance in December, was yet taken into 
the University crew, and has ever since retained his place there. 
To complete the strange similarity of the two incidents, each of 
these two men is now rowing bow in tbe representative boat. 
Another remarkable fact is that in the losing Feng o. trial 
eight, which was described as having rowed ou the whole very 
badly, were no less than four men who are now rowing with- 
out fear and without reproach in the selected crew; whereas 
out of the winning eight, which acquitted itself with credit 
and renown, not one man was found worthy of a seat in the 
Putney boat. But perhaps the most astonishing circumstance 
in connexion with these trial eights was the extraordinary diffe- 
rence of weight in the men composing them at the two different 
Universities. In the two Oxford boats there were two men weigh- 
ing over 14 stone, and no less than five weighing over 13, where- 
as in the two Cambridge boats there was not one who attained 
even to the lowest of these two weights. And this s ts the 
only reflection which is likely to induce an innocent fe ys 
faith in Oxford just now—the fact that this University has thi 
time considerably the heavier crew. Its average at the beginning 
of training was about 12 st. 7 lbs, per man, while that of Cambridge 
was barely over 12 st. 3 lbs. The criterion is, as we fully believe, 
entirely fallacious. But the statistics of this race are such as to 
have lent to it an astonishing influence over the minds of men who 
ought to know better; while as for the unlearned world there are 
scores who, either from superstitious motives or otherwise, fancy 
that the safest course to adopt in bettimy on the race is to back that 
crew which in the aggregate weighs the greaternumber of pounds 
avoirdupois, And if the honest truth were told, it would have to 
be confessed that many a very inferior oarsman is indebted for the 

roud title of an “Old Blue ” to the existence in high quarters of a 
lief in this simple-minded dogma. 


THE FALL IN CONSOLS. 


ETWEEN the beginning of this month and Monday last there 
was a fall of nearly 2/. tos. in Consols and of nearly 52. ia 
Two-and-a-Halfs, The tall is unprecedented in recent times, and 
though there has been some recovery, it has naturally produced 
& great impression in the stock markets. Indeed, on Monday 
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there was scarcely a security of any kind which did not decline in 
. The cause most generally ascribed for this extraordinary 
preciation was the dispute between this country and Russia re- 
ting the Afghan Boundary; but a little consideration will 
des that this cannot be the real explanation. Ifa war between 
England and Russia were really imminent, Russian stocks would 
fall much more seriously than English. Even now, in the midst 
of profound peace, the Russian Budget closes every year with a 
large deficit. Every January an addition is made to the taxes, 
without, however, materially increasing the revenue; but the ex- 
penditure grows in spite of all efforts to keep it down, and every 
year quite regularly there is a loan, and sometimes two or three 
joans, raised by Russia either at home or abroad. In literal 
truth, then, Russia at present is payne the interest upon its debt 
only by means of fresh loans, and if a great war with the British 
Empire should for the moment put an end to Russian credit, 
disable it from borrowing further, and double, treble, or 
perhaps quadruple its expenditure, it is to see what 
‘would be the result to the creditors of Russia. war with this 
country, then, would send down Russian stocks twenty or thirty 
rcent.inaday. But asa matter of fact Russian stocks have 
n only about one and a half. In the same way Indian stocks 
have fallen oe slightly, compared with the British funds, The 
Four-and-a-Half per t. rupee paper has fallen only about 
3i., and the Four per Cent. sterling bonds have fallen less than 
2l. But it is clear that a war arising out of a dispute regarding 
Afghanistan would much more seriously affect India and India’s 
power of meeting her engagements with her creditors than it would 
affect Consols. Since, then, Consols have fallen in comparison 
much more heavily than either Indian or Russian stocks, it 
follows that it cannot be fear of a war with Russia that has 
chiefly brought about the fall. Neither can it be the state of 
affairs in the Soudan; for it is absurd to suppose that the whole 
od of the British Empire is so seriously strained by a war with 
alf-savage tribes in Africa as to cause a fall of nearly 2} in 
Consols. The real explanation is that the public is alarmed and 
humiliated because of the incompetence of the Government in 
foreign affairs. We say “in foreign affairs” advisedly; because 
the feeling is almost as strong among the supporters of the 
Government as among their avowed oppunents. The Government 
has been allowed by Europe to do practically what it pleased with 
Egypt up to the present, and it has plunged that country in 
anarchy and has involved itself in a serious war in the Soudan, 
Mr. Gladstone and many of his more prominent followers poured 
fulsome adulation upon the Czar, and took office, amongst other 
things, expressly to maintain a good understanding with Russia. 
But our relations with Russia have become such that for a little 
while last week it was believed that the Russians had seized upon 
Herat. England and Germany are traditional friends; but the 
resent Government has managed to alienate the sympathies of 
ermany from this coun And as in the case of Russia so in 
the case of France—one of the express objects of the Government 
‘was to maintain a good understanding ; and the result has been 
that the policy adopted by France in the far East in Mad 
and in Africa seriously imperils many of our interests, Looking, 
then, at the consequences of Ministerial policy, the public is 
seriously alarmed lest even worse is to come, in consequence 
is steadily selling Consols. These sales have the greater effect 
because the conversion proposals of the Government caused 
a of people who formerly always held Consols to 
exchange them for colonial bonds, railway debentures, and other 
such securities, and therefore there is no longer the same tendency 
to buy Consols and keep their price steady. Speculators, knowing 
all this, have seized the opportunity to sell—some for the purpose 
of buying back at a mage | and some by way of hedging to cover 
their speculations for the rise in ptian, Russian, Italian, 
Turkish, or other stocks. Lastly, the policy of the Government in 
regard to Egyptian finance has contribu to the fall. If Par- 
liament sanctions the arrangement with the Powers, there is 
almost immediately to be brought out a loan for nine millions, and 
this loan, guaranteed by England as well as by the other t 
Powers, is to bear 3} per cent. interest and, it is understood, is to 
be issued considerably under par. Naturally most people who 
hold British Government security prefer a 3} per cent. to a 3 per 
cent.; and thus the foolish policy of the Government in Egypt 
ing the credit of the and inflicting injury upon the 
holders of Consols. 


We have referred above to the remarkable fact that, while there 
is a dispute between this country and Russia that may at any 
moment end in war, Consols have fullen more heavily than Russian 
stocks. It would be out Of place here to compare the —- 
strength of the two Empires; but as regards the financial strengt 
there can be no question. As we have pointed out above, even 
now in the midst of profound peace the Russian finances are, 
‘to say the least, in an extremely bad state, while English finance 
is the most flourishing in Europe. The British Empire is the 
most populous in the world, and its wealth is infinitely great, 
whereas the wealth of Russia is extremely small. One would 
ogee therefore, that any dispute between the two Empires 

ciently grave to affect the stocks of both would cause an in- 
com y greater fall in Russian than in English stocks. That 
this has not been the case can be explained only by the assum 
tion that the capitalists of the Continent, and more especi iy 
those of Berlin, do not believe in war; and by the fact that 
the foreign debt of Russia is split up into so many separate 


loans that speculators for the fall cannot affect them as freely as . 
they can affect a great stock like Consols. Since the outbreak of 
the war between Russia and Turkey comparatively little Russian 
stock has been held in this country. Previously, the good faith 
with which the Russian Government had always paid the interest 
on its debt and the high rate of interest it bore—namely, 5 per 
cent.—had made Russian stock a favourite investment with large 
numbers in this country; but the war with Turkey, involving so 
great a risk of war with ourselves, led to the selling of most of this 
stock, and now the Russian debt may be said roughly to be held 
chiefly upon the Continent. An alarm here in London, therefore, 
has not the effect upon Russian stock which it had in 1876 and at 
former dates, Moreover, the speculators who without holding 
them sold Russian stocks at the time of the Russo-Turkish war 
suffered so severely that they have been cautious ever since not. 
to repeat the experiment. There are no fewer than ten separate 
Russian State loans quoted on the London Stock Exchange which 
depend entirely upon the good faith of the Russian Government, 
and of loans the largest does not quite amount to 15 millions 
sterling. When, therefore, a speculator sells, he must sell bonds of 
one of those a loans ; and he must deliver, if called upon, 
the stock he has covenanted to deliver. But, as the stock of each 
loan is very small, and as it is held principally on the Continent, it 
is often extremely difficult for the speculator to obtain the stock 
when he is wid qn to deliver it, and thus he may be cornered 
—that is to say, may be obliged to pay heavy rates at Stock 
Exchange settlement after settlement, because he is unable to buy 
and deliver what he has covenanted to deliver. In this way it 
is said that speculators for the fali at the time of the Russo- 
Turkish War were charged as much as from 12 to 15 per cent. 
per annum for about nine months together; and, with such an 
experience fresh in their memories, they do not care to risk a 
similar loss now. But this feeling has room for play orly so long 
as the conviction is general that war will not break out. The 
greater part of the Russian debt is believed now to be held in 
Germany. As long as the relations between Russia and Germany 
were strained Russia was unable to borrow abroad; but as soon. 
as the two Empires became reconciled she was again able to 
borrow freely. And there can be little doubt that the loans 
have been taken up mainly in Germany. Nor is there much 
room for doubt that the old loans are principally held there 
also. Why the capitalists of Germany so exclusively patronize 
Russia it is difficult to say. They are as well aware as others 
of the desperate political and financial condition of the Empire ; 
but in some way or other they find their profit in it we may 
be sure. Every reader will remember how the Galata 
sustained the credit of Turkey up to the very eve of the repudia- 
tion, and even after the repudiation how they so contrived that 
they lost nothing by their guod services. Doubtless the German 
capitalists hope that they also have the means of protecting 
themselves from loss, let what may happen. But the German 
capitalists would certainly not keep Russian Five per Cent. stocks 
at about 96 if they seriously believed that war with England was 
imminent. Were such a war to break out, the capitalists would 
find themselves as powerless as were the great financial houses 
ee who were so strongly interested in maintaining the price 
of Mexican railway stocks, If, therefore, war between the two 
Empires were to break out, itis certain that there would bea panic 
in Russian stocks, and that the fall would be measured, not by. 
units, but by tens. And the certainty of the fall is the greater 
because the stocks are at present maintained artificially at a high 
price. Within the past twelve months the rise has been from 8 to. 
1o per cent. It has been manipulated entirely by the Russian 
Government and the German capitalists, and it has been ren- 
dered possible only by the friendliness of Germany, both the 
Emperor and Prince Bismarck having ostentatiously proclaimed 
that the peace of Europe was secure just before a loan was coming 
out. Vast masses of the stock, then, are held by means of bor- 
rowed money by the capitalists and financial institutions of Ger- 
many, and they would topple like a house of cards if a serious war 
were to break out. 

There can be little doubt, also, that there would be a heavy 
fall in Indian stocks were war to break out; but there is no 
reason to apprehend that it would be at all comparable to the 
fall in Russians. Not only, as we have said, is Russian 
finance in an extremely bad state, but a war with England 
would cripple that finance in a variety of ways—directly, as e 
one can see, by increasing largely the milite -y expenditure ; 
indirectly by the blockade of the Russian ports. At present the 
Russian export trade consists almost entirely of raw material, such 
as corn, flax, hemp, and the like. A war would immediately lead to 
the blockade of the whole of the Russian ports, and all these ucts 
would be shut in, or else could be exported only through Germany 
and Austria. The roundabout export would increase greatly the 


expense, and there would consequently be an immense falling off 
in the exports of the Empire. The peasants, already crippled by 
exorbitant taxation and low prices, would be ruined by this prohi- 


bition of exports; their markets would be closed against them, and 
they would have no profitable sale of their surplus production. 
The result might be an agricultural revolt; but in any case it 
would increase enormously the difficulties of the Government in 
meeting the interest upon its foreign debt. In the case of India, 
on the other hand, there would be no blockade ; while the Russian 
blockade would diminish the competition with Indian wheat, and 
would thus benefit the Indian farmers. Furthermore, if actual 
invasion were averted and the war was fought out in Central 
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Asia, Indian production would be stimulated by the demands of 
all kinds for the supply of the troops, and in the long run, 
doubtless, markets would be opened up in Central Asia for many 
Indian products. The cost of the war at the same time would be 
very heavy, would disorganize Indian finance, and press heavily 
upon the Indian taxpayer. But against these disadvantages 1s to 
be set, undoubtedly, the stimulus to production of all ds to 
which we have referred. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
there is anything like so large a speculation for the rise in the 
case of Indian Government securities as is known to exist in the 
case of Russian Government securities, Therefore it is not 
probable that the fall in Indian Government securities would be 
nearly as heavy es in Russian Government securities, and, in fact, 
the fall that has now occurred is due not exclusively to political 
causes. We explained last week the apprehensions on account of 
silver that have been excited in the United States, and the fear that 
the Bland Act may be repealed has affected the silver markets all 
over the world. nsequently the value of the rupee has fallen, 
and with the fall in the value of the rupee there has also occurred 
a fall in all the securities that depend upon the value of the 
rupee. To some extent, therefore, the fall in Indian stocks is due 
to the fall in silver and only partially to political apprehensions. 


THE SUNDAY PRESS. 


HE only Sunda , we imagine, which appears on the 
T breakfast-table of number of our readers is 
the Observer. Though it happens to come out only on Sunday, it 
does not differ substantially in tone and character om any of the 
high-class daily newspapers, and it appeals to the same sort of 
readers as those who on a weekday take in the Zimes and the 
Standard. But there are a number of Sunday papers whose aggre- 

circulation can hardly fall short of a million copies, and which 
are written for a public of a wholly different kind. The daily 
paper, which is almost a necessary of life to all of our urban popula- 
tion above the rank of artisans or labourers, is by no means so to 
the latter classes ; their work commonly begins in the early morn- 
ing; the hour allowed for dinner leaves but little time for reading ; 
and the evening is often spent in rest or at the public-house. 
Undoubtedly there are large numbers of the more intelligent 
working men whose interest in politics will not be satisfied with- 
out daily food, whether in the shape of the morning's pennyworth 
or the afternoon’s halfpennyworth of news. But a very large 
balance is left of those who prefer to wait till the Saturday after- 
noon or the Sunday morning, when they can read over the week's 
news at their leisure. It is to this class that the Sunday papers 
are chiefly addressed. The circulation of these papers is so large, 
and the indications which they offer of the tastesand opinions of their 
readers (many of whom read nothing else) are so instructive, that 
no one interested in the condition of the working classes can afford to 
ignore them. The six most prominent among them are :—Lioyd's 
eekly Ne , Reynolds's Newspaper, The Weekly Times, The 
News of the World, The Dispatch, and The Referee. Let us begin 
with the first and most important. 

It is satisfactory to notice that the Sunday paper of by far the 
largest circulation among the working classes is table in its 
tone, moderate in its politics, and undisfigured, as others too often 
are, by disgusting advertisements. It would be hard for any one 

ing up a casual number of this paper to say to what party, if 
any, it belonged. It is mainly a news-paper, a paper for news ; but 
though the political leaders occupy only a small amount of space, 
they are both well-written and thoroughly national in tone. The 
last number contained a plain and out-spoken, though quite an 
un-partisan, article on “ The Question to be Faced,” dealing with 
Egypt, and written very much in the spirit of Mr, Goschen’s 

h the other day in the House of Commons. A short leader, 
welcoming the support offered by the Colonies for the campaign in 
the Soudan, is followed by a brief review of the “ Prospects of 
Home islation,” written in an impartial spirit; and this is 
succeeded by another article on “ The Thrift of John Bull.” The 
writer takes, in our opinion, a too optimist view of the question. 
While extolling, and with justice, the prudence and foresight 
shown by the members of the leading Trades-Unions (the pick, it 
must be remembered, of our artisans), he is forced to admit the 
thriftlessness of the unskilled labourers, who, after all, form the 
majority of the working classes, eae | to these classes, the 
writer speaks of the “initiation of habits of industry among many 
who would otberwise drift into idleness.” And he goes on to 
es “the present hopelessness of the poorer classes.” This 
really defines the problem with which we have to deal. 
The skilled and thrifty artisan, able to associate himself with his 
fellows for common objects, and whose Trade-Union and other 
Societies for mutual help show a balance to the good, is no object 
for State interference or for private help. 

’s Newspaper is a print of a different sort. The first 
thing that caught our eye in looking over a recent copy of it was 
an sivertiooment addressed to “Short Persons of Both Sexes” 
informing them that for the price of one ae iy could receive 
instructions as to the proper method of adding a cubit to their 
stature. Another man is “Saved from Starvation by a Pinch of 
Snuff.” The advertisements give the cue to the general character 
of the paper. It is described as a “‘ Weekly Journal of Politics, 


History, Literature, and General Intelli ” Of the his 
cf eager tee better, ond of 


general intelligence of those who write for it a brief reference to 
its politics may be sufficient proof. The death of Gordon is dis- 
missed with contempt ; “ Egypt and the Soudan together are not 
worth the Franchise Act and the Redistribution Bill.” We are 
further informed that “an unemployed people are asked to starve” 
as a consequence of the policy, pot of the present Government, 
but of the policy begun by the Conservative party in 1877. Mr. 
Gladstone is to propose a uated war Income-tax. The “great 
landlords and capitalists” (however they — be defined) are to 
pay ten per cent. (on what we are not told), and the “middle 
c "who are also not defined—are to pay five cent. 
Then, says the writer, “the remarkable ardour now displayed for 
more butchery will cease.” “ The People,” he adds, “ will then 
be able to thunder into the ears of the spenders from the only 
voice to which they will now listen—votes—that it is the desire 
of the English people to live at peace with all mankind.” 
The same paper olen its desire for peace and good will to a 
lively tune on a later A letter is printed in large type, 
entitled “ The Eaters up of our Inheritance.’ Nature, we are told, 
is “ quickening the grasses of the field,” but meanwhile the poor 
are starving. “The noblemen and the notables whose fortune 
brightened with the sack of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
was began (sic) by Henry VIII., in order to cover the fact that he 
was a lustful brute, go on prospering.” But this is not the end of 
the “ avariciousness of the wealthy classes.” Oxford “ with its 
lordly halls "—and we shall see that Cambridge is no better—has 
become an appendage of the aristocracy. “Oxford is the nursery 
of dissipated young bucks, bloods with tastes for barmaids, and men 
who will eventually, many of them, settle down to the dlusé life of 
a lounger about town.” “ Cambridge,” adds the writer, with the 
air of one sternly conversant with the whole subject, “is the same 
as Oxford.” The two old Universities, according to his view, are 
crowded with young men of high title, vast wealth, and profligate 
habits, while the lowly hungerers and thirsters after knowledge 
are excluded by a tyrannous oligarchy from all share in the benefits 
contemplated by the pious founders of our ancient Colleges. ‘There 
must be a class of readers to whom this sort of stuff is welcome, 
else no correspondent would so gratuitously write himself down an 
ass. In a parallel column of this same paper is another letter, 
conceived in a like intelligent spirit, and signed ‘ Gracchus,” 
on “ More Murder and Massacre.” The expedition to Suakim 
is the work of “Tory spouters and editors,” and of the 
“seven thousand troops sent out to the Red Sea few will 
return to their native land.” The rest of the paper is of the 
same sort. The “ National Debt is said to be “ impudently and 
craftily disguised” under this title, with a plain implication 
that it should be repudiated; the Mahdi’s followers are styled 
“ inoffensive Africans”; the crowds who cheered the Guards on 
their way to the Soudan are called “an ignorant London mob,” 
and are contrasted with “the sturdy men of provincial England.” 
The police who the other day guarded the Houses of Parliament 

ainst further dynamite outrages are termed “ Mr. Jenkinson’s 
blue-coated myrmidons,” the impending fate of the House of Lords 
is made clear from the fact that on its “luxurious cushions” sit 
a bishop “ with a not too godly face, smugly staring at nothing, 
vacantly neutral,” and “a bald-headed old man, whose ancestors 
by force or fraud have appropriated a large portion of the soil of 
our England. This crumbling ruin having run through a long 
course of dissipation in his youth, sits when at home in his arm- 
chair, screaming from gout, while the miserable labourer tills his 
fields,” &c. &c. Lord Salisbury comes down to the House of 
Lords “ to hound the Government to murder the wandering patriots 
of the desert”; and the ladies who attended the opening of Par- 
liament “ will go despised, unhonoured to their graves.” The rest 
of the paper is of a piece with the quotation which we have given. 
The spirit of it is, that a man who owns any property, who has 
had any education or who can name his own grandfather, is on 
each of these grounds an enemy of the Commonwealth. 

The Weekly Times is tarred with the same brush as Reynolds's 
Newspaper, though it is hardly so foolish and extra t. It is 
the “ Tories” and the “ Aristocracy” who have brought about all 
the Egyptian trouble—the members of the army and the navy; 
the Civil Servants of the Crown; the contractors and stock- 
brokers ; and last, but not least, all the evil men who happen 
to belong to Clubs. These have conspired to lure Mr. Gladstone 
into a policy abhorrent to his unperverted conscience. But the 
guilt rests on the seducers, not on the seduced. Though the Oppo- 
sition are in a hopeless miuority, and cannot expect to carry the 
Vote of Censure on the Government which they have proposed, it 
is they, and not the Government, who are responsible ' all that 
has The war in t isa ona, and has been 
wicked from the beginning. But the blame of the war does not 
belong to those who are in office and who made it, but to those 
who were out of office, and who did not and could not prevent it. 
“ Et voila justement comme on écrit l'histoire.” Nevertheless, the 
people who placed the present Government in office are exhorted 
to speak out; and the“ Upper Ten ”—the guilty ones—are warned 
to “cower before an influence greater than their own.” The News 
of the World takes a more even view than some others of social 
and political questions, though it is distinctly Radical in its tone. It 
is noteworthy that none of the latter — which we have quoted 
apes the Government outright, however much they ma: 

im against the Opposition and the imaginary “U Ten. 

a denounce the war, they denounce the sup attempts 

against the “ freedom” of the desert tribes—ireedom, among 

other things, to catch and sell slaves—and they’ denounce the 
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ition because they must needs find some scapegoat or other, 
and are reluctant to put the blame of our recent troubles altogether 
on the Government. Yet the News of the World cannot be classed 
among the unpatriotic journals. It seems, like other papers, not a 
little impressed with the outburst of Colonial patriotism which we 
have lately witnessed, and may perhaps find out that what is 
called an “Imperial” policy is the one which will prove popular 
with the people alike of this country and of the Colonies. 

The Dispatch and the Referee have a curious record. The 
former paper has been the most frankly Republican of the Sunday 
papers in its attacks on the Royal Family, on the House of Lords, 

on anybody who chanced to be connected with members of 
that assembly. Every scandal in the domestic affairs of a peer, 
every vulgar on dit as to anybody connected with royalty, was sure 
of a full and racy treatment in the columns of the Dispatch. We are 
glad to see signs of improvement in this and in its sister-print the 
Referee. The tone of both papers has undoubtedly been changed 
for the better of late years. It is not that there are now more good 
things put in either of the two, but that there are fewer things 
that ought not to be inserted at all into any paper. How heavily 
both have sinned in past years is known to all readers of the 
Sunday press, and every sign of amendment is to be welcomed. 
For the present the Dispatch deems it right to support the policy 
of Mr. Morley. It blames the Government most strongly for its 
— policy. “ The Cabinet has chosen to fling common sense 

morality alike to the winds, . . . There is literally no reason 
or justification at all for this mad and wicked war.” And more 
follows to the same effect. “ We are to keep our hands clear of 
the blood of these gallant Arab patriots.” Though the editor 
declares that he does nct hold himself responsible for the views 
of his correspondents, there is a remarkable accordance between 
the tone of their letters and of the leaders of the Dispatch. 
A letter on “ Bishops and Bloodshed” tells us of the “ bloody 
rites” by which “the priesthood” maintained their power, and 
compares the war in the Soudan, for which the clergy are some- 
how or other made responsible, with “ an offering to the olfactory 
senses of the Deity.” In the same column we read the following 
inspired verses on the “Clerical Box ”:— 

Erratically it ranges 
From Peace to a Jingo key, 
And piously rings the changes 
From Cant to Butchery. 


These notes and extracts are encugh. But it is worth while to 
repeat, in conclusion, that the Sunday paper which has as large a 
circulation as all the others put together is the most respectable 
of them all. 


AN OMITTED CHAPTER IN THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 


T was an ill exchange from the Provinces to the Departments 
in France, yet suitable for a nation which desired to cut itself 
off from the past and from the lessons of its history. Perhaps the 
future English schoolchild may be interested in electoral districts, 
but these will scarcely tell stories comparable in value with the 
records of how the English counties grew and coalesced into the 
organic whole of England. The tale of these is not exhausted, 
even by the labours of Mr. Green. Long ago, when before the 
Archzeological Institute at Salisbury, Dr. Guest traced the limits 
of the earliest England in Britain, he left the West-Saxons halting 
on the Englefield by Chertsey. England was to the west, and a 
fragment of Wales to the east of them. Surrey was an outpost 
of perishing Britain, Welsh, while London was Welsh, but certain 
to be devoured swiftly by South, West or East-Saxons, or by Jutes 
of Kent. : 

The old theory that Surrey was a South-Saxon conquest can 
hardly bear examination. ‘The Anderida Silva, the Homeless 
Wood, as its Welsh name meant, was a sufficient barrier on the 
south for many years. 

As certainly as Sutherland was not named by Lowlanders, so 
certainly Surrey was not so named by South-Saxons. Roads 
there were, it is true, connecting the mouths of the several 
Sussex rivers, the Arun, the Adur, and the Ouse, with the Valley 
of the Thames. Along these roads topography allows us to 
conjecture that the South-Saxons advanced later. Surrey and 
Sussex were combined for administrative purposes under West- 
Saxon kings. But the South-Saxons passed nine years in fight- 
ing along the coast from Chichester to Pevensey, and still the 
' forest aflorded refuge to the Welsh who harried Ella’s rear in 
the great siege of Anderida. Larly settlements in the Weald 
are few. Indeed, a forest on the clay is the last place in which 
it is desirable to settle. The story of the conversion of the 
South-Saxons implies that they were still, in 681 a.D., a coast 
people. Ten years earlier than that conversion, Frithwald, subre- 
gulus of Surrey, had granted a charter to the Church. Win- 
chester, not Selsey, was the mother-church of Surrey. Neither 
the Chronicle, nor Bede, nor H of Huntingdon, nor William of 
Malmesbury, knows anything of a South-Saxon conquest of Surrey. 


Historical and local evidence combine to show that the West- 
Saxons first settled in the west and the south-west, and then con- 

uered the whole of the county. East-Saxons, or their branch, 
the Middle-Saxons, won the Valley of the Thames. Indeed, the 
oldest Middlesex may have stretched where the bricks of London 
ere now stretching, from Hertfordshire to Croydon and to Epsom 


True, the kings of the West-Saxons had turned their earliest 
arms to the west and north; but after, or before, the fall of 
Silchester the bands of settlers were winning homes in Berkshire 
and the confines of Surrey. Woden Hill on Bagshot Heath may 
be an early centre for the outlying colonists. Working eastward 
across the Bagshot Sands, they were checked by the alluvial Valley 
of the Wey. The Englefield and the aghinnes, where they 
halted, betray at once the presence of English and the neighbour- 
hood of Welsh. The adventurous tourist who, on foot, attempts 
to penetrate from the sand across the Wey and Mole valleys in 
winter, or in a summer of the modern type, will — the 
caution of his ancestors. The bottoms about Ripley, Wisley, and 
Byfleet have taught many a Londoner and his steed the difference 
between the going with Mr. Coombe’s pack or with the Surrey 
Union, and the free galloping in the heather and fir country after 
the Queen's. Here was a smaller edition of the Weald; Ashley, 
Burwood, Southwood, Woodham, Ockham, Send Marsh, Deep- 
pool, and Simple Marsh still tell of the bogs and thickets behind 
which the Welshmen stood at bay. On their right flank was, still 

rchance untaken, the Roman station Ad Pontes, near Staines. 

n the centre was the camp on St. George’s Hill. Behind were 
Walton-on-Thames and the Welshman’s Gate and the Welshman’s 
Hythe, which kept their names in the seventh century. Perhaps 
we might class with them Walworth, Wallington—in Domesday 
Waletone—and Walton-on-the-Hill, as other seats of the lingering 
Welsh of Surrey. In an alluvial hollow west of the Wey, 
Sheerwater Farm may still mark the former boundary of Wales 
and England. 

But further south the line of defence upon the Wey could be 
turned by the invaders. Below the Hog’s Back, on the edge of 
the Wealden basin, the Lower Greensand gave an easy access 
from the chalk downs of Hampshire into South-West Surrey, along 
the broken plateau between the North downs and the Wealden clay. 
Along the downs themselves progress was barred by the deep depres- 
sion where later Guildford Castle guarded the routes north and south 
by the river, or east and west along the Pilgrim’s Way. Even 
then, if we might trust Sir Thomas Malory, it was here that the 
Lord of Astolat, with Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine, guarded the 
frontier against the heathen. 

South of Guildford three streams unite to form the Wey. 
The valleys grow narrower, the waters more slender. There was 
nothing to hinder the onward creeping bands of English settlers, 
till the valley where the sand sinks again into the clay above the 
Holmwood Common and the head waters of the Mole. There was 
much to tempt the invaders. Between the higher summits of the 
sandy commons the hollows are far richer than the heavy Wealden 
clays or than the bare chalk country. The soil is drier and 
warmer, the water sweeter, the clear streams were full of trout ; 
the blackcock and the red deer, the former still not quite extinct, 
tempted the snarer and the hunter. Even now the wild flowers 
here are earlier, the crops Jess harmed by rain, the men themselves 
heartier, with less consumption among them than in the Weald. 
London is pny Macao, this corner of Surrey as a play- 
ground. Artists have squatted or pay flying visits in summer and 
autumn. But the taste of London is merely following the taste 
of the West-Saxons, whose settlement here is still to be traced 
by the boun line which they drew on the north and east 
between themselves and the Weishmen. Westward were their 
own people; southward there was no need yet of boundaries in 
the uninhabited forests, 

The gods of the people guarded the sacred mark from intrusion. 
Behind them to the west was Thursley ; but Woden, the Hermes 
or Zeis épxewos of our fathers, Frigedaeg and the obscure and not 
lightly to be inquired into Pol or Pul, have their homes along the 
northern and eastern limits of the Greensand, on it or near it, 
with a regularity which makes a chance distribution unlikely. On 
the slope of the Hog’s Back is Wanborough. Two miles or more 
south-eastward is Polsted. Four miles south-east by east is 
Wonersh, the JVudanersc of the charters. Three miles north- 
east are the Merrow downs, in Domesday Merewe, perhaps the 
March-way. Three miles and a half south-east is Shiere, needing 
no comment. Due east two miles and a half is Wotton, in 
Domesday Wode-tone. Thrown forward as an outpost on the 
chalk from the north-east corner of the line is Polsden. A mile 
and a half south by east from Wotton, still near the limit of the 
sand, which here turns southward, is Friday Street. Four miles 
south is another Friday Street, in the village of Ockley, down in 
the Weald, beyond which bounds were no longer needed. Wotton 
ws itself may be the eastern mark, the Oesterreich of a smaller 

eutonic land. It lies along the edge of the sand, nine miles 
long, from a mile to less than half a mile broad, one end touching 
the chalk, the other the clay. Just to the east of it lies the 
greatest British camp of the neighbourhood, on Anstiebury. Con- 
sidering how often Woden, in Wottons, or Woottons, or Wan- 
boroughs, of Gloucestershire and of Wiltshire, guarded the 
western bounds of the West-Saxons, it is hard not to see him 
discharging the same duty here. 

The lan of West Surrey tells of West-Saxon settlement. 
The speech is reap, bag we from that of Hampshire and of 
West Sussex, where the forest-land was penetrated from no: 
south, and west. Despite his residence at the “ Marquis 
Granby,” Mr. Weller, senior, could not have been a Dorking man, 
or Darking, as he would have called it had he been a native. His 
tongue is of the pavements, East-Saxon, and such as is spoken in 
northern Surrey, in the Thames valley, and on the northern slope 
of the chalk downs, 
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The settlements of the Jutes did not overflow into Surrey. 
‘Surrey wants all the characteristics of Kentish speech and of 
Kentish customs, unless it be in the eleven Surrey parishes formerly 
peculiar of the see of Canterbury, and lying all But one towards 
the east or north-east of the county. ‘There is no natural 
boundary; and the very fact that Kent ends at Westerham, 
instead of being carried onward, as it naturally would have been, 
eo far as Kentish conquest extended, tends to show that the Jutes 
did not win Surrey. The axons are the most likely con- 
agen of the Thames valley and of the north-eastern parts of 
the county. Their progress is veiled in the mystery which 
envelops the fate of London. From the fight at Orayford, till the 
influence of Ethelbert of Kent established Mellitus as bishop of 
the East-Saxons, London is lost to history. Some time in the 
course of the hundred and forty-seven intervening years London 
had become East-Saxon, probably before those years were much 
more than half concluded ; perhaps by no great siege, but gradu- 
ally ruined, so that the catastrophe left no mark in history. 
The mouth of the river was beset by Jutes and Saxons, The 
East-Saxons were creeping round the edge of Epping Forest 
and the valleys of the Lea and Stort. Commerce would vanish, 
and population too, by decay and removal, from the doomed city. 
The ion of London would open a natural way into Surrey, 
of which the chief support was . The same advance which 
gradually slew London would also have pressed the life out of the 
remnant of Surrey. With all west and south of a line from 
Chertsey to Guildford and from Guildford to Dorking in West- 
Saxon hands, with East-Saxons in London, Kentishmen to the 
east, and the rumour of the South-Saxons on the forest roads, 
nothing remained to the Welsh but death or submission. Even 
exile was impossible, except by the gap which the West-Saxons 
were rapidly closing up in Buckinghamshire. One last resource 
for the more stubborn of the remaining natives lay in a bandit’s 
life in the forests; and still the curious observer may fancy that 
he can trace the dark hair and small stature of the remnant of a 
Celtic or Iberian race in some of the Wealden villages. 


But the East-Saxons, never a vigorous or coherent power, sank 
early under foreign domination. Ethelbert was their overlord in 
his later years, and in a.p. 568 the Kentish King was master of 
North and East Surrey, which he could scarcely have been had 
not London and the xons been subject, or at least friendly, 
tohim, But the Jutes were not to remain lords of any Saxon 
tribe. To them came Ceawlin, with his brother Cutha, the con- 
quering kings of the West-Saxons. They had burst the barrier 
of the lower Wey, or more likely marched through their kinsfolk’s 
land, by Farnbam, Guildford, and Leatherhead into Mid-Surrey. 
The war was the first recorded between kings of English race in 
Britain. Ethelbert was upon Wimbledon Common. It 
was a favourite battle-ground. Hard by, at Merton, three hundred 
years later, Ethelred was wounded to death by the Danes, If 

ingston was already the “ King’s town,” it was abandoned by 
him to the invaders. But the position points rather to an attempt 
to cover London against an enemy marching from the south-west. 
It is substantially the same as that occupied by the luckless 
British general in his last attempt to save the capital, after the 

t disaster at Dorking. As in that still, by the grace of fortune, 
uture catastrophe, the assailants triumphed. Two Kentish 
aldermen were slain, Ethelbert fled to Kent, There is no sign 
that London fell. Perhaps the East-Saxons transferred their 
subject-alliance readily from a Jutish to a Saxon king. It is only 
after the death of Ceawlin and the temporary eclipse of Wessex 
that we find Ethelbert again undoubtedly powerful in London. 
But Surrey "pa into the hands of the West-Saxons, as a pro- 
vince probably rather than as a colony, to continue theirs, save for 
a brief dependence upon Mercia in her great days. Another fruit 
of the victory, perhaps, was that Ceawlin was free to march into 
Buckinghamshire, and by his conquests north and west of London 
to take away the last chance for the expansion of the allied East- 
Saxons and Kentishmen. 


As the South-Saxons —_ up through the forest, Surrey was 
sometimes committed to the care of their king, but still under 
West-Saxon overlordship. Ethelstan, brother of Ethelwulf, held 
Surrey, Sussex, Kent, and Essex as under-king. LEcclesiasti- 
cally the whole of Surrey remained West-Saxon. Socially the 
north remained East Saxon. London was, no doubt, attractive; 
and northern Surrey is as truly a of London as Southwark 
a Probably before the suburban deluge overflowed 
the es valley it was so. 

In South and West yma, be this day there are thousands of 
poopie who have never seen London—men who talk the strongest 

uth or West Saxon, most pleasant to the ear which has left the 
rattle of the pavements not thirty miles behind. From the bill- 
tops glimpses of the Channel are visible through the gaps of the 
Downs. e south-west wind brings up a fresh breath of the 


sea. The land is “turned towards the south and west,” as the 
Greeks would have said. Only when the black north-east blows 
for two days together the smoke of London gathers in the sky to 
tell of the grim, advancing plague which threatens with extinction 
uality of yet another county. 


the indivi 


THE GERMANS IN THE PACIFIC. 


WE are glad to hear that a Commission has been appointed 
to inquire into further cases of kidnapping men and 
women in connexion with the labour traffic in New Guinea, 
The labours of the Commission will probably throw a dim 
irreligious light on the “ annexations” which Prince Bismarck 
has announced his intention to make in the Pacific—notably in 
New Ireland and New Britain—when we may know something 
more than can be gathered at present of the motives which have 
led to these annexations, and sball not be surprised if we learn 
that it is more to annex some of his countrymen and hide the 
wickedness of the ways in those waters than to occupy those 
beautiful and promising islands of the Coral Sea by means of 
German governors, teachers, and pastors and masters. It has 
not been forgotten that ever since the days of the Carl and the 
Hertha, German ships and German traders have been con- 
nected with the atrocities which have taken place in the South 
Seas—that they were remotely concerned in the murder of 
Bishop Patteson, and are directly responsible for the internecine 
wars which have depopulated some of the Polynesian islands of 
their aboriginal inhabitants, One German firm alone, of unenvi- 
able eminence, owned more than twenty thousand acres of land in 
Samoa, which, being paid for in glass beads, cutlery, tobacco- 
pipes, muskets made at Lidge, and general trumpery, would cost 
them about sevenpence-halfpenny an acre. Savages were kid- 
napped from neighbouring islands to cultivate these lands, and the 
enterprising Germans became great as oil-pressers, dealers in sandal- 
wood, mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, and béche-de-mer. Having 
a keen delight in large profits and quick returns, they also deve- 
loped among the natives of those sunny seas a taste for rum and 
beer, and, at a later period, to these there were added the strange 
delights of “champagne.” How many islanders were first made 
drunk on these German drinks, and then carried on board some 
such ships as the Carl, the Hopeful, and the Wilhelmina, to be 
murdered in cold blood if they became — or went mad, or 
sold to sugar-planters for 20/. apiece if they arrived at @ 
Queensland port, will never be known; but it will be easy 
to know for how many these German traders in human 
beings have curried on their detestable traffic in those islands 
which are to be annexed by Prince Bismarck. These are not only 
the islands of New Ireland, New Britain, and Samoa, but those of 
the Kaan group also, San Antonio, San José, Santa Lucia, 
St. John’s, Sir Charles Hardy, Bougainville, with its “ Empress 
Augusta Bay,” the Abagarris, and others in the North and many 
more in the South-West Pacific. When our knowledge is in- 
creased as to the manner in which the German has been 
flaunted over these islands during the past thirteen, and especially 
during the past ten years, we shall better understand the lite- 
rature of the White Books, appreciate the discussions they were 
intended to provoke and have provoked, and perceive the value to 
be attached to the surmises which have brought forth an almost 
daily racket of many-tongued rumours. One of the latest of 
these rumours is that the German colonial statesman is to sw 
down on Morocco and so hold a menace over Gibraltar; 
this rumour, taken in connexion with another which has reached 
us—namely, that the Galapagos Islands have been privately 
sold to a German syndicate—becomes a matter of much inte- 
resting speculation. M. de Lesseps may say that he will 
never allow these islands to belong to any other European 
Power save France, seeing that they will be the key to the 
Pacific end of the Panama Cunal, and the successful projector 
and promoter of two great interoceanic canals may safely say 
something still more rash; but this will not prevent the lay 
lieutenants of the Prince Chancellor from preparing ample mate- 
rials for another White Book, which will give rise to more 
surmises and more rumours, not to say discussions in the 
press, to increase the colonial popularity of Prince Bism 
raise a convenient panic in one quarter, alarm in another, 
exultation in a third. Nor can it be denied that there is some- 
thing very suggestive in the fact that German traders are turning 
their attention from the south of the west coast of South America 
to the north, and shifting their ground from Talcuhano and 
Valdivia to the Papuan Isles, and from the Straits of — 
to the Straits of Torres. ,The transactions of these ers— 
their avquisitions of immerse tracts of land by nnlawful means, 
their kidnappings on the high seas—not only form a part of the 
domestic history of Germany, but may also be found to be at 
least one motive of Prince Bismarck’s present colonial policy and 
the explanation of those odd words of his when he said that 
immigration from the Fatherland was a proof of its prosperity. 
The policy of the present Government of Queensland, in prohibit- 
ing its own licensed labour vessels from supplying islanders with 
muskets and a and humane prohibition—had the 
eflect of quickening the trade in these things by the Germans and 
the French, and we cannot help thinking that if our Colonial 
authorities had shown some sympathy with Queensland, instead of 
showing a marked coldness and indifference to the aspirations of 
the colonists, the attitude of Prince Bismarck might have been 
more courteous, and his henchmen more cautious in their words, 
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THE NEW YORK THEATRES, 


HE dramatic season of 1884-1885 in New York has not been 
especially interesting or exceptionally brilliant. There have 
been good performances and there have been bad performances, 
but there has been no startling novelty and but little of remark- 
able merit. Perhaps the event of the most importance is the end 
of the strife between the two opera-houses—for the termination of 
the struggle for supremacy, social as well as musical, cannot long be 
deferred. At the Academy of Music Mr. J. H.Mapleson began an 
early season of alleged Italian opera with a company headed by Mme, 
Adelina Patti, Mme. Scalchi, and later by Mlle. Emma Nevada— 
tres voces et preterea nihii—for the rest is silence. The other 
members of the company call for no criticism; the repertory con- 
sisted solely of the tired 7rovatore, the fatigued Traviata, and of 
their long-suffering fellows in operatic misery, such as Lucia and 
La Sonnambula, The delightful Iackmé of M. Léo Délibes was pro- 
mised ; but the promise of an operatic manager is of the thinnest 
ible ice—bien fol qui s'y fie. M.Gounod’s Mirella was revived 
Bor} Mlle. Nevada. Perhaps the most important incident of Mr. 
Mapleson’s unsuccessful and monotonous season was the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first appearance of Mme. 
Adelina Patti in opera. In 1859, in the Academy of Music, since 
burnt down, but immediately rebuilt, Mme. Patti made her ope- 
ratic début ; and in 1884,in the Academy of Music, erected on the 
site of the one destroyed by tire, Mme. Patti reappeared in the 
same part—La Sonnambula. The highly imaginative person 
who telegraphed to the Paris Figaro that the celebration of this 
operatic anniversary interrupted the business of New York, 
and that after the performance Mme. Patti was escorted from 
the theatre to her hotel by a throng of thousands, and 
that the houses along the line of march were all elaborate] 
illuminated, probably sent his despatch after a conversation wit 
Mr. Mapleson, but before the performance itself. This was a 
canard of the Muscovy breed, and it would have sated the 
appetite even of Mr. Crummies. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Mapleson's season was not specially successful, and it was cut 
short, owing probably to the overwhelming opposition of the new 
Metropolitan Opera House. Here a remarkably fine German com- 
y, With an admirable and most brilliant orchestra, directed by 
. Damrosch, have been giving opera in German. The repertory 
has been that which now obtains in the chief cities of Germany— 
that is to say, the merely Italian operas are discarded in favour of 
the more dramatic operas of the French school, and of the music- 
dramas of Wagner. Les Huguenots of Meyerbeer, La Juive of 
Halévy, the Don Juan of Mozart, and the Fidelio of Beethoven 
have been some of the operas admirably acted and sung by the 
German company. But the foremost success of the season has 
been found to lie in three of Wagner’s operas— Tannhiuser, Lohen- 
in, and Die Walkiire—all mounted in full accord with the best 
saan traditions. When these operas have been inadequately 
performed before in New York by Italian - ag companies, the 
formances were perforce dominated by the traditions of the 
Fealian lyric school, and, as one acute critic put it, the music as well 
as the words had been translated into Italian. But in the 
remarkably rich and elaborate productions at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Wagner's operas have been revealed for the first 
time to New-Yorkers, not in an Italian disguise, but as genuine 
German music-dramas, adequately performed by musicians trained 
in the fullest sympathy with the ideas of the composer. The 
company is headed by Frau Materna and by Friulein Brandt, 
two of the best exponents in Germany of the Wagnerian 
theory and practice. The stage management has been skilful, and 
the scenery and mounting rich and ample. For the orchestra 
no words of praise are too many; it was simply perfect. And 
there can be no doubt of the popularity of Wagnerian opera 
thus properly “cosas Lohengrin, and Tannhduser, and Die 
Walkuire have been repeated again and again, and always to over- 
flowing houses; the season has been extended beyond the time 
originally fixed; and the opposition of the old Academy of Music 
has been crushed. Part of this overwhelming triumph is due, no 
doubt, to the support of the strong German element iu New York ; 
but the new school has also conquered the half-hostile occupants 
of the first tier of boxes, merely fashionable people, who look on 
the opera not so much as a means of musical enjoyment, as a 
sort of social exchange, where it is one’s duty to be seen thrice a 
week, and where one may gossip gently. German opera seems to 
have succeeded in New Yorkall along the line. The new Standard 
Theatre has been opened with an American version of Herr Suppé's 
ikaretse, while the fine company of the Casino has been doing 


Millécker's Apajune. At the Thalia the German comic 
opera company has been making a hit with yet another German 
operetta, Nanon. 


Love on Crutches, a delightful light comedy from the 
German by Mr. Augustus Daly and played to perfection by Mr. 
Daly's comedy company. The texture of Love on Crutches is slight, 
and in certain incidents it recalls M, Sardou’s Pattes de Mouche. 
Mr. Daly's adaptation is as lively a bit of comedy-writing as any 
one could wish to see, sparkling with epigram and bristling with 
repartee. The play showed Mr. Daly at his best, and the per- 
formance Pena Mr. Daly's fine comedy company at its best. A 
newcomer, Miss Ethel Kingdon, played a bewitching young widow 
in most bewitching fashion. After a run of nearly a hundred 
a on Crutches was withdrawn in favour of a revival of 
Farquhar'’s Recruiting Officer, “ not acted here these fifty years.” 


> 


At the comedy theatres, the most wating: | play has been 
Pp 


Here, again, the work of adaptation has been most skilfully done 
by Mr. Daly; and, a3 a specimen of the deodorized drama, his 
uiting Officer is worthy of comparison with Garrick’s Country 
Girl, Sheridan is reported to have said that the Restoration plays 
might be likened to a horse, and that in the intent to rob them of 
their vice one robbed them of their vigour; and Sheridan’s own 
adaptation of the Relapse may be thought to prove the justice of 
hisdictum, at least so faras he himself was concerned. But there are 
hardly any of the comedies of the Restoration fouler and seemingly 
less capable of cleansing than the Country Wife and the Recruiting 
Officer, and yet Garrick transformed the former into the innocent 
Country Girl, and Mr. Daly has just made the latter quite as 
innocuous. Through intelligent excisions, the plot has been made 
intelligible in spite of the enormous omissions and suppressions. 
The arrangement is simple and picturesque; the play is well 
mounted in pretty sets and with appropriate and delicately con- 
trasted costumes; the performance is brisk and bright, full of 
business and bustle, and yet revealing a due respect for old-fashioned 
ways and a due regard for the old traditions, too often discarded 
wilfully and solely tor the sake of change. It cannot be too often 
impressed on a stage-manager that the presumption is that a 
tradition, like the common law, represents the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages, and that there should be no jot or tittle of abatement 
save upon due showing of cause. The Recrui/ing Officer revealed 
tu advantage the pretty and clever women in Mr. Daly’s com- 
pany. Miss Ada Rehan acted Sylvia with the pertness and the 
impertinence the character demauds; and in the disguise of a 
soldier—the disguise of a woman as a man which is a staple of 
intrigue in so many Elizabethan and Restoration comedies —she 
resented a very pretty appearance. Miss Dreher was charm- 
ing and fascinating as the haughty and supercilious, yet truly 
feminine, Melinda, and she wore her lovely oes with ease and 
grace. At the Union Square Theatre, a vulgar version of a 
vulgar French farce, M. Grenet-Dancourt’s Trois Femmes pour un 
Mari, has given way to an adaptation of an old-fashioned melo- 
drama of M. Deunery’s called A Trisoner for Life, At Wallack’s 
Theatre there has been acted a new American play, called Victor 
Durand, and written by Mr. Henry Guy Carleton. Victor Durand, 
in spite of a strained motive and occasional obvious inconsistencies, 
may be said to have deserved the success it attained. The in- 
geniously devised situation at the end of the second act carried 
the house at every performance. Victor Durand is, we believe, 
to be acted in London, and further criticisms may be deferred 
until its performance there. At Wallack’s Theatre Mr. Carleton’s 
play suffered not a little at the hands of the English company 
engaged there; certain of the performers, competent enough in 
their places, were quite unable to understand the peculiarly 
American characters they were called upon to perform. 

Of the more serious drama and of tragedy there has been no 
lack since the departure of Mr. Henry Irving, of Miss Ellen Terry, 
and of the Lyceum company. At the Star Theatre Mme. Ristori 
acted for a fortnight in English, supported by a company of 
which the less said the better, and amid surroundings as different 
as possible from those of her former visits to America. At the 
Fiith Avenue Theatre, Mr. Edwin Booth has been acting for four 
weeks, supported by the competent company of the Boston 
Museum, more effective, however, in tripping speeches of modern 
comedy and drama than in the delivery of heroic blank verse. 
Mr. Booth has varied his repertory this season by recurring to two 

ts which he had not performed for a few years, although he 
ad not abandoned them. These were Pescara in Zhe Apostate and 
Mortimer in the Zron Chest. When Sheil’s play was originally pro- 
duced early in the century, Mr. Booth’s father, Junius Brutus Booth, 
was cast for Pescara, but refused to play it, whereupon Macready 
acted the character, and made the first great hit of his career. 
After Booth came to America, he took up the part, and made it 
one of his best ; and both of his sons have played it after him. It 
was one of the most effective parts of John Wilkes Booth, and it 
is now — with no less effect certainly by Mr. Edwin 
Booth. But the character has only one note, and it is wholly un- 
worthy of Mr. Booth’s ability. hen an actor can play Jago as 
Mr. Booth can play it, one can only wonder why he chooses to 
play Pescara, who is wholly without subtlety, and who, in fact, is 
little more than an incarnation of devilish malignity—or, in other 
words, a mere stage villain. The Jron Chest was also a favourite 
play of Junius Brutus Booth, and perhaps Mr. Booth recurs 
to it now and again as an act of filial piety. Oolman’s play 
is even more old-fashioned and fly-blown than Sheil’s; and 
a decent respect for our ancestors suggests that these venerable 
and ricketty tragedies should no longer be allowed to walk above 
ground. At the Star Theatre Mr, Lawrence Barrett has been 
acting for six weeks, devoting himself chiefly to Mr. George H. 
Boker's tragedy Francesca da Rimini, which was one of the great 
successes of last season, and to Julius Cesar, in which he repeated 
his severe and striking performance of Cassius, The revival of 
Julius Cesar was made interesting by the appearance in the Forum 
scene of the pupils of the Lyceum School of Acting, a New York 
institution which emulates the Paris Conservatory in dramatic 
instruction. These apprentice actors lend their efficient aid as 
members of the Roman mob. Mr. Barrett had also the aid of 
Mr. F. D. Millett in the designing of the Roman costumes, But 
in many minds what gives the New York theatrical season of 
1885 the right to be marked with a white stone is Mr. Barrett's 
revival of Mr. Browning’s Blot on the ’Scutcheon, first acted nearly 
fifty years ago by Mr. Phelps under Macready’s ement for a 
few nights only. Mr. Barrett has slightly modified the poet's 
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work, fitting it more exactly to the conditions of the theatre, 
much as certain of the oor, of Alfred de Musset written for 
the Revue des Deux Mondes had to be modified before they could 
be acted at the Théatre Francais. Mr. Barrett's alterations were few 
and skilful, and they have revealed that Mr. Browning's traged 
is not an unactable drama, which is a contradiction in terms 
not to be endured ; but a genuine play really _— in conception. 
The central knot, neither to be untied nor to be cut, is purely 
tragic, and the dilemma is inextricable ; once t the first fatal 
step, and all the other direful events follow in sequence with in- 
exorable logic. The scene in the second act between the two women 
is as effective and as affecting as any in the ingenious French 
drama of late years, and it held the audience as firmly ; of course 
it is needless to dwell on the immeasurably richer poetic quality 
of Mr. Browning's work, or on its deeper significance—it is the 
merely theatrical qualification which we are here praising. Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett appeared to unusual advantage as Thorold, Earl 
of Tresham, The ae and the mannerism which sometimes 
mar his style were here almost unobtrusive. He brought to the 
performance of the part not only a keen artistic intelligence, but 
also fire, earnestness, sincerity, and a power of simple and direct 
pathos. A young actress, Miss Viola Allen, gave a eweet and 
sympathetic rendering of Mildred, and her immobility of horror 
under awful accusation in the second act and her gentle fervour of 
devotion in the last were alike artistic. The third act, it must 
be confessed, pathetic as it is and tear-compelling, drags a little 
after the more dramatic movement of the second, and it is as 
mortuary as the last act of Hamlet. The scoflfing spectator is 
moved involuntarily to quote Byron’s sarcastic lines :— 

I like your moral and machinery ; 

Your plot, too, has such scope for scenery ; 

Your dialogue is apt and smart ; 

The play's concoction full of art ; 

Your hero raves, your heroine cries ; 

All stab—and everybody dies. 


M. VERBECK. 


HEN Heller, the juggler, first performed in America, he 
announced himself as a prestidigitator. This appalling word 
was of course popularly mispronounced. A Western man who 
had gone to the exhibition, on being asked if he had seen the 
to-dig-a-tator, replied that he “ Hadn’t seen him dig no taters, 
but he yanked a lot of eggs out of nothin’, like all creation itself.” 
It would seem that M. Verbeck, who is the thaumaturgic exponent 
of the present season, or his agent, must have heard this story, 
and sought to evade its revival by calling himself on his bills a 
“ prestigiator,” so as to strictly preclude all punning or any un- 
seemly mirth. Meant or not, this would be quite in keeping 
with the modern spirit that there shall be nothing considered 
but art for the sake of art. Quite otherwise was it a 
hundred and seventy years ago, when the most sceptical and 
cultivated beheld even the tricks of a common fire-eater and 
ribbon-puller with delight mingled with awe, and when Richard 
Neve, in a book explaining legerdemain, was careful to protest 
against anything being done by diabolical agency and “ un- 
lawful detestable means as too many do at this day.” 
Yet even Richard Neve declared that the juggler “ must 
have his terms of Art, or strange and emphaticall Words to grace 
and adorn his Actions, such as Hey fortuna, furia, nunquam credo 
—pass!” And he also commends “ Ailif hit met mertat, 
Saturnus Dorocti Micocti et Senarocti velu barocti Asmarocti 
ronsee faronsee—hey pass!” Mesopotamia itself could not have 
been impressive before such samples of the diabolical dialect as 
these. Those who have been in the East, even the many who 
have seen the well-known Said perform his by no means wonderful 
tricks on the verandah of Shepherd’s Hotel, can recall that the 
performance was perfectly delightful, because the conjurer did 
everything professedly by the aid of the devil. With what an air 
of hideous mystery would he cry “ Afreet-hinnak !—oh spirit of 
evil—be present!” or when he made a coin disappear, how he 
would glare as it vanished “in de ewigkeit,” and cry after it in 
sepulchral tones, “Thou hast it, O Demon of Darkness!” To 
be sure the American young ladies and even a learned German, 
who stood round, generally detected the working of Said’s little 
games, but that made it all the funnier. If Said had, as he 
averred, sold his soul to the devil for the power to work miracles, 
he must, as one of the young ladies referred to d » have 
ne at a remarkably low price, and got very little for it. “He 
fad better have sold himself in New Orleans before the war for 
thousand dollars, since it was not likely that even the devil 


would give more than a dime for him in Cairo.” 


We have changed all that. M. Verbeck scorns the trickery and 
mystery of the old school. There is not on his stage so much as 
@ hower-pot or thimble in which an imp could hide himself. M. 
Verbeck a in the most accurate—not florid—evening dress. 
He evidently means business. He speaks nothing but French— 
which is probably a drawback to some of the audience, who will 
not get much out of the translation of his assistant. A long hall, 
by way, is eminently unsuitable for juggling, since in it 
at best the performance is only half audible or visible to 
half of those present. It is a great mistake in the “master” to 
hen Robert Houdin attempted at 


use only a foreign language. t Hor 8 
Manchester uest to explain his performance in 
English, his effort to render in ble proved to be as 
amusing as his tricks, : 


‘When the me exhibits no machinery, and rolls up his 
shirt-cuffs, we know that we are to expect little save legerdemain, 
es or as it was called for a long time in “ the pro- 
ession,” ere it got to the public, “hankey pankey.” The word 
“hankey” is apparently borrowed from the Hindustani, and is 
supposed to have reached us through the gipsies, who were of old 
noted as conjurers. Katerfelto is said to have been a oe 
M. Verbeck does his shifting very well, although the pack of ¢ 

& foot long growing smaller till they vanish, and the magic rod 
which produces dollars, and the borrowed watch circulating all 
over the hall, unaided by humour or new effects, can hardly 
—_ by their novelty, however brilliant the execution of them 
may be. 

Pinetti,exactly one hundred years ago, first introduced “ mesmer- 
ism” and clairvoyance into conjuring entertainments in London. 
As regards the mesmerism which M. Verbeck, like Pinetti, intro- 
duces, we can best illustrate our opinion by another story drawn from 
the fund of American humour. A certain man, having heard that 
a wicked neighbour had been converted to religion at a revival, 
said of the event :—“ Ef he’s turned Christian it’s a miracle, an’ 
ef he’s humbuggin’ it’s no more than I expected.” If Mlle. de 
Marguerit be really thrown by M. Verbeck into a bond fide 
magnetic trance, all that she does is indeed wonderful, and, if not, 
“why then, look you, my boy—'tis all rubbish.” It is no such 
really remarkable deed for an evidently strong and well-trained 
girl to hold out her arm for the time which she does. When we 
were at school this feat was greatly attempted, and the perform- 
ance of Mile. de Marguerit was far surpassed by boys not nearly 
so powerful as she a to be. The same may be said of her 
assumed rigidity, which is such that she is lifted by head and 
heels like a stick—a trick familiar enough in most gymnasiums. 
Against one performance we decidedly protest. This is the real 
or apparent runninga pin through the patient’s arm, As a mere 
trick it is very old; but, even as a trick, it is repulsive. There 
can be no exception taken to a juggler’s employing real or 
simulated mesmerism as @ means of puzzling people; but it is to 
be desired that anything unpleasing should be avoided, and that 
some action or vivacity, or at least novel dramatic effects, should 
be introduced. We have seen at Boulak on a market day an 
Egyptian juggler, with the aid of two small “niggers” and an 
appalling book of magic, all painted full of red lizards, blue cocks 
and green hens, old shoes, and similar devices, perform the most 
astounding feats of clairvoyance and insensibility, especially, it 
may be said, insensibility to shame. Truly, this Egyptian ex- 
perience is not held out by us by any means as an example to be 
followed by M. Verbeck, or shown in Prince's Hall; and yet one 
could wish that something of the humour and spirit and vivacity 
of the Oriental drama could be introduced to such performances 
in the Western world. It does not matter much whether we know 
how it is done or not, so that it entertains us. 

It is a very doubtful matter, indeed, whether there are in 
existence any really wonderful and undiscovered tricks. A person 
born in India, who spoke many languages, and who had lived 
in the East for forty years, being devoted to juggling and con- 
juring, had with every advantage thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ect, and he assured us that he had never seen anything done 

y the Orientals equal to the average tricks of ordinary European 
peenes On another occasion, one also born in India, and 
iving there as a magistrate, instituted a somewhat extensive 
system of inquiries to verify whether certain wonderful jussling 
tricks described by travellers had ever been performed. He coul 
not with great advantages for learning ascertain that any one of 
them had ever been witnessed by anybody. It is needless to say 
what these tricks were. Everybody has heard of them, and duri 
the _ two years the memory of them has been greatly reviv 
by the members of a new school of wonder-workers who profess 
the most implicit belief not only in their existence, but in their 
miraculous nature. We do not believe that any person living has 
witnessed the wonderful tricks which Jehanguire said had been 
shown him—pace Mme. Blavatsky. 


MR. MANNS IN GLASGOW. 


db ieee musical season of 1884-85 conducted by Mr. Manns 
for the Glasgow Choral Union has been, it appears, 
brilliantly successful throughout. The Union itself is under the 
leadership of Mr. Allan beth; the orchestra, some eighty 
strong, is Mr. Manns's own; and the solo staff has comprehended 
such singers as Mmes. Trebelli, Valleria, Patey, and Minnie Hauk, 
and as Messrs. Joseph Maas aud Edward Lloyd, with instra- 
mentalists of the calibre of Mmes. Essipotf and Agnes Zimmer- 
mann, and MM. Carrodus, Franz Rummell, Julian Egerton, 
Heinrich Barth, and the members of the Cologne Quartet. Thus 
constituted and strengthened, the Society has given thirty-six 
concerts during the past season, twenty-four in Glasrow—thirteen 
subscription, ten popular, and one par piébiscite—eight in Edin- 
burgh, and one each in Aberdeenand Ayr. In addition to this, the 
orchestra has “ supplied accompaniments ” at three choral concertsin 
Edinburgh—a set of “ Handel Selections,” Mendelssohn's St. Paul, 
and Schumann's Paradise and the Peri; one popular choral con- 
cert in Glasgow ; one, the Samson, in Dundee ; and one each, the 
Creation, in Hawick and in Ayr: a total, if we read our pro- 
e—that of the thirteenth and last subscription concert-— 
aright, of forty-three performances, 
of these results, even thus meagrely stated, is 
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patent. The achievement becomes still greater, however, when 
‘we come to consider the quality and style of the music produced 
under Mr. Manns’s direction. At the subscription concerts the 
list of the choral and instrumental numbers performed includes some 
seventy items. Among them are Handel's Israel and Messiah, 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Berlioz’s tremendous Messe des Morts, and 
half a dozen of the best known of Handel's choruses—from Saul, 
Zadok the Priest, Judas: Maccabeus, Acis, and so forth; all 
of which are choral and orchestral both. In the purely orches- 
tral part of Mr. Manns’s programme Beethoven is represented by 
the second, fifth, and eighth symphonies; and Brahms, Cowen, 
Mozart, and Haydn by a symphony apiece. Among the masters 
drawn upon for concertos and instrumental solos are Handel, 
Chopin, Mozart, Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann, Spohr, 
Liszt, Sterndale Bennett, Beethoven, and Bach. The array of 
overtures comprises ——— of Bach, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Rossini, Weber, Méhul, Beethoven (the third Leonora), Wagner— 
Rienzi, Tannhiiuser, the Meistersinger—and Handel— Ariadne and 
the Occasional Oratorio. Inthe selection of miscellanea are Bach, 
with a couple of gavottes for orchestra; Dvorik, with a Scherzo 
iccioso and a “ Notturno for Strings ”; Rubinstein, with a set 
of dances from The Vine; Schubert, with a couple of excerpts 
from the Rosamunde music and the finale from the Tenth Sym- 
ony; Mackenzie, with extracts from Colomba and The Rose of 
; Handel, with the St. Cecilia march; and Berlioz, with a 
trine of movements from the Roméo et Juliette. The list of vocal 
solos is less select: it is rich in Handel (there are six examples of 
his art), but it is not wanting in Massenet and Taubert; it com- 
ises some Bach and some Mozart, but it is touched as well with 
allace and Sullivan ; its other ornaments are Wagner, Rossini, 
Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Berlioz, Cowen, and Bizet; it has at 
least the merit of variety. Passing to the popular concerts, we 
find a number of works not played at the “ subscriptions”: vivlon- 
cello solos and concertos by Eckert, Romberg, Chopin, Zichy, and 
Saint-Saéns ; violin solos and concertos, by Mozart and Max Bruch 
and Paganini ; pianoforte solos and concertos by Chopin and Bach. 
It is evident that, for variety and interest, the Glasgow programme 
far exceeds the programme of (say) a Richter series. 

The results of the piébiscite are curious and suggestive. Among 
symphonists, Beethoven wins “ hands down ” with the “ Pastoral ” 
(667 votes), the © Minor coming in a bad second with 380; 
while Raff and Berlioz are third and fourth with 279 and 260 re- 
spectively, with the Lenore and the Harold en Italie. Schubert is 
an excellent fifth and seventh with his symphonies in C (249) ; 
and B Minor (215); Mendelssohn—with the “Scotch,” (216)— 
and Haydn—with the “Clock,” (134)—are sixth and eighth ; 
and Mozart’s “Linz” (43), Brahms’s “No. 3” (38), Cowen’s 
“ Welsh” (46), and Beethoven's second (56), fourth (34), and 
eighth (25), make up what is poetically called the “ruck.” At 
the top of the overtures stand Rossini’s to Guillaume Tell, with 
448 votes; Mozart's to Ji Flauto Magico, with 432; and 
Beethoven's third Leonora, with 265: the next in order being 
Wagner’s to the Fiiegende Holliinder, with 207; Weber's to the 
Frewchiitz, with 200; Nicolai’s to the Merry Wives, with 185; 
and Mendelssohn’s Hebrides, with 150. Berlioz, it should be 
added, is nowhere, with 20 and 32 adherents to the Francs Juges 
and Benvenuto overtures; Weber finds but 11 faithful to his 
Ruler of the Spirits ; while only three appear to have had the good 
taste to ask for Spontini’s prelude to the Olympia. In the section 
of “ Ballet Airs and Dance Music” Schubert, with 441 votes, for 
an excerpt from the Rosamunde music, is facile princeps, and Mr. 
Manns, with 378 votes for his Kolattém, is by no means a bad 
second; while Mr. Cowen and John Sebastian Bach come third 
and fourth with 326 and 243 respectively, the one for his “ Yellow 
Jasmine” number from the Language of Flowers, the other for 
the two gavottes from his Suitein D. In the “ Miscellaneous” 
section Haydn’s “ Largo for Strings” is first with 247 adherents, 
and the Berlioz-Weber Jnvitation second with 238; while Berlioz 
himself is third with 225 votes for an excerpt from the Damxation 
—the “ Ballet des Sylphes,” the “ Ballet des Feux-Follets,” and the 
“Marche Hongroise.” Far in their wake are Beethoven's Septet 

io, with 157 adherents; Mendelssohn’s Scherzo from the 
Midsummer Night's Dream music, and Hoeck’s barcarolle, On the 
Water, with 136 apiece; Wagner's Lohengrin prelude, with 163; 
and Eilenberg’s March of the Mountain Gnomes, with 189: the 
next most popular being a morceau from the Rosamunde (123), 
Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette (108), and an excerpt 
from the word f Sharon (106). From all which it would seem 
as if the musical taste of Glasgow folk—sound though it may be 
in the main—were a trifle mixed. 


THE DENHAMS—THE HUNCHDBACK. 


Y those who appreciate M. Augier’s Gendre de M. Poirier, 

his Aventuriére, his Fils de Giboyer, and we may include the 
Mariage d’ Olympe, Les Fourchambault will not be accounted an 
example of the author's best work. Like all that M. Augier has 
written, however, the comedy powene high merit, and deserved 
a better fate than to fall into the hands of Mr. Albery for adapta- 
tion. He is wise in his generation, nevertheless ; for as The Crisis 
seven years ago the play occupied a leading London theatre, and 
as The Denhams it has oo revived at the Court; but those who 
are not acquainted with Les Fourchambault must not suppose that 
they see it in the English version, In considering a play of 


modern life—or, indeed, any play which does not deal with the 
supernatural element—the first question the critic has to ask 
himself is, Could these characters have existed? and then, Is 
their behaviour reasonable? Now we hold The Denhams to be a 
bad play, because such ns as are here represented have no 
types in English life. The banker who during a crisis in the 
ity, when the credit of his house is trembling in the balance, 
remains in his suburban home; the successful merchant who 
calls at the critical ‘moment and says, “ You want 50,000/. to 
save your name. I come to lend you the money” (or words 
to that effect); the two men who embrace each other—these 
are not English, though their names are Denham and Goring. M. 
Augier’s chief strength lies in the portrayal and development of 
character ; and, when his characters are made impossible by the 
adapter, what remains? In the original comedy, after the senti- 
mental scene between Bernard and Mme. Bernard it is very con- 
ceivable that the illegitimate son should obey his forsaken mother 
and announce himself to the father who had deserted him with 
the direct “‘ J’apprends, monsieur, que vous manquez de deux cent 
quarante mille francs. Je vous les appe -’ John Goring’s visit 
to Kensington to offer the 50,000/. is by no means an equivalent 
situation. If audiences do not recognize this, so much the better 
for managers and adapters, so much the worse for dramatic art. 
It is easy enough to call Fourchambault, Denham, to rename 
Bernard, Goring; but this is either not enough or too much, 
With these fatal objections in front, minor faults sink to insignifi- 
cance, or complaint might be raised about the obscurity of some 
of the scenes consequent upon the reduction of M. Augier’s five 
acts to four. M. Augier’s devotion to family life is a feature in 
all his work. Nevertheless, to English ears there is something 
eee in hearing a mother contess her frailty to her son, and 
in listening to charges of unchastity brought against an innocent 
girl; but these are questions of taste rather than of art, and we 
do not dwell upon them. 

Sound acting is the realistic interpretation of character, and 
when the characters are impossible the acting cannot be sound. 
The object of the revival is not improbably to give Mrs. John 
Wood a chance of displaying her humorous qualities. She makes 
an amusing figure of Mrs. Denham, partly by the aid of Mr. 
Albery’s dialogue, and partly, there is reason to suspect, by her 
own oo of what tells with audiences. Mr. Albery-has 
devoted himself rather to writing little quips and jokes of his own 
than to adapting M. Augier, and here perhaps he has accurately 
gauged and applied his capacity. Mrs. Wood is very funny in 
her own way—the only way open to her, and the way she has been 
encouraged to take. Another comic character is the Rev. Lord 
William Whitehead, suitor for the hand of Blanche Denham, 
played by Mr. Arthur Cecil. This part, it may be mentioned, is 
the substitute for the Baron Rastiboulois, préfet de Seine-et- 
Manche, who in the Fourchambault proposes for Blanche on 
behalf of his son. In England sons propose for themselves, and 
Whitehead is the suitor for Miss Denham. Why he has been 
turned into a clergyman does not appear: when Zhe Crisis was 

layed at the Haymarket he was a layman. Mr. Cecil tries very 
Hard to be comic, and that is not the way to succeed in this par- 
ticular endeavour. Mr. Clayton has become an exponent of 
reserved force, the display of which, when impressively done, is 
extremely valuable. But it is imperative that the force should be 
apparent behind the reserve, and here the actor falls a little short. 
From the part of Léopold, now called Fawley Denham, the 
adapter has extracted all point and significance. Mr. Conway 
does not permit us to understand, doubtless because Mr. Albe: 
has not in turn permitted him to understand, whether Fawloy’s 
designs on Haidée Burnside were sinister or not. Asan inevitable 
consequence the scene between the half-brothers Fawley and 
Goring—for the latter, it will be remembered, is the illegitimate 
son of Denham—is rendered vague. Miss Marion Terry is the 
Haidée, and Miss Lydia Foote the Mrs. Goring; neither perform- 
ance calls for special mention. When we remember how MM. 
Got, eae Barré, with Mme. Agar as Mme. Bernard, inter- 
preted M. Augier’s play, and compare their work with the crude 
efforts of those concerned in the English version, we cannot but 
feel that the cry about the inferiority of the English theatre has 
much justification ; for the = mame, scan the Court should have 
had the wit to see that the Fourchambault, an essentially French 

lay, could not by any possibility be made into an English play. 
The actors are less to blame than the adapter, and the adapter is 
less to blame than those who encouraged the adaptation, 

If Miss Mary Anderson had played nothing in London but 
Parthenia, her claims to a position in the second rank of actresses 
might perhaps have been a reasonable subject of controversy. She 
has, however, appeared in several characters since she essayed to 
represent the heroine of Ingomar, and each of her attempts has 
shown on how feeble a structure her title to consideration rests. 
The shallowness of what does duty for Miss Anderson's art is, 
as it seems to us, more than ever unmistakably manifested by 
her performance of Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s piece, The Hunch- 
back. We do not mean to say that the lady is much worse as 
Julia than she was as Juliet. In her hands the parts are really 
very much the same. The same nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles, the same trick of endeavouring to express emotion by a drop 
forward of the bead and the assumption of a fixed stare at vacancy, 
the same poses as if Master Walter, Sir Thomas Clifford, or who- 
ever came on the scene, might be a photographer in disguise for 
whom it would be well to be prepared, the same inabilit to 
speak verse, are found in both characters. Twice, too, ahe ends an 
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act by falling into some one’s arms, in just the limp attitudes 
which were affected by Juliet. y, and 

— improbability glimpses of human feeling and passion 
lie hidden. It ~ for the pA oem per these apparent, and of 
doing this Miss Anderson has no idea. Never for one moment 
throughout the whole five acts—if indeed there were only five, 
for there seemed to be fifteen at least—is she spontaneous, or 
natural, or sincere. ‘The studied coquetry of the earlier scenes 
- a sentiment of what follows are equally far from 

mar. 

Miss Anderson is perfectly at home on the stage, entirely self- 

, and well dri in the technicalities of her business. 

e play has been so carefully rehearsed that Julia is tolerably 
certain to be caught when she collapses by him whose duty it is 
to catch her; but that one touch of nature which tells so forcibly 
on the stage is never revealed. The Julia when first seen should 
be a light-hearted, joyous country girl, ing easily with her 
friend Helen. But Anderson As = 

it is impossible not to perceive that every sly glance 

and is set and Whether Julia loves 
or does not love Sir Thomas Clifford, the suitor so oddly = 
vided for her by her guardian, Master Walter, the actress does 
not at first show. Later on, when she is betrothed to the mys- 
terious Earl, whose secretary the deposed Clifford has become, 
tho language makes it clear that her heart is deeply touched ; 
but there is no heart in her performance, and spectators are not 
uence. One of the critics has noted that on 
the first night of the revival a burst of laughter followed the 
delivery of a line in one of the most powerful scenes of the play; 
and, if audiences had a keener idea of humour, it is probable that 
many visitors to the Lyceum, if they kept awake, would find 
occasion to smile, Weare not blaming Miss Anderson for not 
making Julia natural in the sense of resembling everyday life. 
Our complaint, or rather our source of regret, is that in her hands 
Julia becomes an automaton. Whether spectators find these auto- 
matic smiles and poses charming or irritating is a purely personal 
question, which has nothing to do with histrionic art. 

It is difficult to speak of the characters in The Hunchback, for 
we are not certain by what standard they should be judged. Mr. 
Arthur Stirling never let us see that he felt he was talking long 
lengths—a length is long not according to the number of lines 
spoken, but to the matter contained in the lines—of dull prose in 
sentences so inverted and arranged as to resemble blank verse. 
On the contrary, he delivered his speeches with quite an air of 
sincerity, boldly and vigorously. Mr. Terriss also on the whole 
made believe very cleverly. Mr. Herbert Standing and Miss 
Pateman, as Modus and Helen, we hold to have been quite suc- 
cessful. In the comic characters of such a play as The Hunchback 
the only question that need be asked is whether the characters are 
comic—that is to say, whether they amuse the audience. The 
Helen and Modus did amuse. 


A MARTYR TO PRINCIPLE. 


wor ran a proverb we copied at school— 

To the wise, though but counters, are gold to the fool ; 
But though in the main that assertion be sound, 

I hope—I believe ’tis a little too round ; 

For so many good people have come in my way 

Of whom common candour compels me to say, 

Though it seems like presumption their wit to contemn, 
That words—well, that words are not counters to them, 


Forgive my emotion ; in vain I contend 

With my grief for the loss of an intimate friend 

Of the Lib’ral persuasion, held firmly till death, 
For he died, as he'd lived, in the Gladstonite faith ; 
And yet of whose fate when the story you hear 
There are cynics among you who'll venture, I fear, 
To ascribe it—not I in their jesting will join— 

To a little mistake between counters and coin. 


Poor dear, old Paul Parrott! too feeble my pen 

To depict you, most nobly consistent of men ; 

Nay, whose sturdy resolve to act after your lights 

The applause of consistency feebly requites— 

Of consistency claimed by each weakling who acts 

As though principles ought to make room for the facts, 
Just for want of the mere moral courage to say, 

’Tis the rule that’s the elder; the facts should give way. 


Our Paul, in the House (he was member for Rote), 
Was even consistent in what he would quote ; 

For while others philandered with poem and prose, 
Light butterflies flitting from lily to rose, 

Paul early resolved to get settled for life, 

And took, as it were, one wise saying to wife, 
With whom he would wander all questions about, 
And was ne’er heard to speak but he trotted her out. 
The maxim which homage like this could engage 
Wes the gift of a certain American sage ; 

And, ah! on how many occasions would fall 

Its words from the lips of our excellent Paul! 


Rather under than over the mark I should speak 
If I fixed those occasions at twenty a week. 

In life ’twas his sole and unvarying guide, 

And a martyr to faith in its wisdom he died. 


Yes, a martyr! ’tis true !—not a week has gone by 

Since I saw him with calmness and fortitude die; 
Destroyed, done to death—that such deaths there should be! 
Begs: blundering country practitioner G.— 

That wretched old quack, though well-meaning, perhaps, 
Who had starved him and bled him to utter collapse, 

And whose treatment was finally sealing his doom, 

As I saw at the moment I entered his room. 


In vain had his anxious relations essayed 

To induce him to summon fresh medical aid, 

In vain had they caused in his study to meet 

Two physicians, O Harley! the pride of thy street! 

Paul Parrott’s refusal the step to approve 

Was too stubborn and fixed for persuasion to move ; 

He had sent for old G. when but triflingly ill, 

And, though dying, he vowed he would stick to him still. 


“ Good Heavens! my dear Paul,” I exclaimed in dismay, 
“ T find you indeed in a desperate way, 

And dying of G.!_ Nay, what madness is this ? 

Be advised, and that dreadful old bungler dismiss. 

I have just exchanged bows, I believe, on the stair 

With Sir Celsus M’Cahon of Cavendish Square. 

Let me summon him back! Tell his coachman to wait ; 
His cures are renowned ; it may not be too late.” 


“ What! change my physician? No! never!” he cried, 
And his fast-glazing eye flashed a moment with pride. 

“ What! abandon that maxim, my lifelong resource, 
The polestar of all my political course, 

The beneticent truth Z ich has ruled us tc bless 

Our dear country with such unexampled s 

And which, atem I able as i for Rote 

To affirm by one more Parliamentary vote!” 


“The maxim ? the truth? pray explain yourself, Paul. 
Do you mean—” and I stopped, comprehending it all. 
The patient, exhausted, sank back on his bed, 

But he beckoned me feebly ; I lowered my head. 

He raised his white lips to my listening ear— 

“No! lower!” and lower I bent me to hear, 

Till faint came the whisper, like words in a dream, 

“ I will never swop horses in crossing a stream!” 


He ceased ; he was gone. ‘“ Peace be with you!” cried I. 
Even thus should a martyr to principle die; 

The horse was at hand which could carry you o’er, 

Your own couldn’t last to the opposite shore. 

Yet you would not e’en then from your maxim retreat ; 
You stuck to your doctrine ; you stuck to your seat; 

And as only, thank Heaven! an Englishman can, 

To the bottom you went—like a practica Iman, 


REVIEWS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RADICAL PARTY IN 
PARLIAMENT.* 


M* HARRIS'S book is unobjectionable in tone, and simple 
and posses in style; but it is not obvious why it was 
compiled. The same information is contained in dozens or scores 
of volumes ; and the political history uf the last hundred years has 
been recently told from almost exactly the same point of view by 
Mr. Spencer Walpole. Miss Martineau, in her Thirty Years of 
Peace, to which Mr. Harris frequently acknowledges his obligations, 
points as earnestly as himself the moral of Radicalism for the period 
which they include, Any elderly politician of fairly good memory 
could recapitulate without re grape or reference to authoriti 
and not less accurately than the present author, the princi 
ay events of the last twenty or thirty, or perhaps forty, years. 
t is of course possible that Mr. Harris may have gauged the igno- 
rance of history which perhaps prevails among members of his 
y- Many of them will probably, if they study his book, learn 
or the first time that the modern world was created before Mr. 
eras Ruz 1846. Mr. Harris could 
y e promise of his title-page by writing a history of 
the Radi party, because its oits would, 
until gg hardly furni material for 
a pamphlet. He judiciously comprised an abridgment of 
history with frequent to the 
of small ical minorities to defeat its course. It would be 
unreasonable to complain of the triumphant satisfaction which 
he feels in the late rapid advance and final vic of the 
doctrines which, like votaries of other political sects and factions, 
he assumes to be demonstratively true. Mr. Harris reason- 
ably questions as too definite a statement of Mr, Lecky’s that 
Engligh Radicalism began in 1769. There were appeals to public 
* The Hi the Radical Party in Parliament. 
London Regex Paul Trench, & Ca. 1885. 
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opinion and to popular passion before the days of Wilkes or 
of Junius; and the violence of language which was soon after- 
wards used during the American war was connected with no 
yom system of politics. Holding, with some reason, that the 

tinctive Radical tenet is the expediency of a widely extended 
suffrage, Mr. Harris records at some length the proceedings of the 
Westminster Committee of Association which sat from 1750 to 
1783. A sub-committee of this body, appointed to frame a 
scheme of Parliamentary Reform, pro the establishment 
of universal suffrage, of equal electoral districts, each returning 
one member, of annual Parliaments, of vote by Ballot, and 
of payment of members. The levity with which a body of 
aristocratic Whig leaders sanctioned so revolutionary a pro- 
posal is almost unintelligible. Fox, indeed, who was Chairman 
of the Association, was always inclined to extreme courses, 
though he never showed an earnest desire for even moderate 
Parliamentary Reform. Sheridan showed how little he was in 
earnest by professing to with some zealous innovators who 
thought Parliaments should be held annually or “ oftener, if need 
be.” “I,” said Sheridan, “am one of the oftener if need be’s.” 
Among the members of the Association were the Duke of 
Portland, who afterwards succeeded Lord Rockingham as leader 
of the Whig party 5 the Duke of Richmond, who had a separate 
Bill of his own for universal suffrage; the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Temple, Lord Shelburne, and the great and consistent adver- 
sary of constitutional changes, Burke himself. When Pitt soon 
afterwards, under the Rockingham Administration, moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the state of the representation, Fox 
personally ee the motion, but the Government withheld its 
aid, and Burke, who opposed it, was followed by the bulk of the 

ty. When Pitt was himself Minister, he was defeated by a 
for majority on a motion for Parliamentary Reform. The best 
men of both parties were sincere in their objection to corruption 
and to the excess of undue influence; but those who professed a 
desire to go further in 1783 than Mr. Gladstone has gone a hun- 
dred years later can only have intended to add emphasis to their 
protests by producing alternative schemes which would be in- 
evitably defeated. A later generation better understood the 
issues which were raised by Reform. The terror which was pro- 
duced by the sweeping measure of 1830 was less unreasonable than 
the thoughtless confidence of the Westminster Association. At 
the present moment all the institutions of the country are 
threatened by the successful es of a measure which stops 
short of universal suffrage, of annual Parliaments, and of payment 
of members. 

It was not to be expected that Mr. Harris would devote much 
of his space to Pitt’s long administration; but his almost total 
silence on the subject seems to imply an imperfect knowledge of 
the — of the time. He is mistaken in his belief that 
George III. continued to exercise the same control over the policy 
of the Government which he had acquired in the time of Lord 
North. In other instances Mr. Harris speaks of Liberal measures 
as the realization of Radical principles; but he forgets or declines 
to notice Pitt’s vigorous efforts in favour of sound commercial 
legislation, In 1785 he established, in spite of the bitter oppo- 
sition of Fox and Sheridan, free-trade with Ireland ; in 1786 he 
negotiated the commercial treaty with France which anticipated 
by two generations the temporarily successful exploit of Cobden. 
In his mention of Pitt's retirement from office after the Union 
with Ireland, Mr. Harris again shows his want of familiarity 
with the relations of statesmen and of parties. Pitt's retirement, 
he truly says, broke up one of the strongest of Ministries; and 
he adds that “what was perhaps still more important, it dis- 
solved the union between Pitt and Grenville, and the section 
of the Whigs which had followed the latter in his alliance with 
the late Premier. The dissolution of the Ministry restored the 
possibility of solidarity to the Liberal party, by reuniting Grenville 
and his friends to the section which had stood by Fox.” The 
union, if such is the meaning of the barbarous word “ solidarity,” 
between Fox and Grenville could not be restored, because it had 
mever existed. Grenville owed his introduction to public life and 
his early promotion to the friendship of Pitt, who made him first 
Speaker, then Secretary of State, and, after his elevation to the 
peerage, Ministerial leader in the House of Lords. The only differ- 
ence which arose between them before the dissolution of the 
Government was caused by Pitt’s resolution to make peace, if 
possible, with France, while Grenville insisted on the necessity of 
the war. Mr. Harris has perhaps confused Lord 

renville with his elder brother, Thomas Grenville, who was a 
follower of Fox until the time of the Portland secession, and who 
afterwards returned to his former convictions. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the change of Ministry dissolved the alliance between 
Pitt and Lord Grenville. They continued to act together during 
the greater of ——— Administration; and they only 
separated when, in 1804, Grenville refused to take office without 
Fox, while Pitt considered it necessary for the public safety 
that he should defer to the prejudices of the King. It was 
then that he undertook to show “ that proud man” that he could 
stand without his aid; and during the few remaining months 


country without an ally in Europe, while Napoleon was organizi 

a formidable invasion at Boulogne. As soon as Addington sade 
reom for Pitt the confidence of oe aes was instantly 
restored, and the alliance was conclu which finally broke 


the army of invasion, and which compelled Napoleon to fight | Do 


existence at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at 


Eylau, and at Friedland. It was not the fault of Pitt that the 
military genius of the Emperor prevailed over the een com-~ 
bination which had been formed by the English inister, Mr. 
Harris, though for a professed he seems not to be 
rally wanting in candour, does Pitt but scanty justice. It is not 
true in the sense in which the statement is made that “ Pitt amply 
justified the trust, and repaid the support which he received from 
the King.” It is more absurd to find fault with his large creation 
of peers to the sup detriment of “an aristocracy in which 
many of the great houses were actuated by a traditionel love of 
liberty.” Mr. Harris is also mistaken in supposing that peerages 
created before Pitt’s time were ordinarily limited to heirs general. 
Even in recording much more recent transactions Mr. Harris 
———a to have relied too confidently on the authority 
of party traditions. A zealous Radical is naturally tempted to 
uote the eulogy which Mr. Gladstone delivered on Cobden after 
the conclusion of the French Commercial Treaty. A flourish 
about Cobden’s having been “decorated neither by land nor title, 
bearing no mark to distinguish him from the people which he 
loves,” might have been forgotten without detriment to the orator’s 
reputation for good taste; but it was true that Mr. Cobden was 
not a peer, ora baronet, or a Privy Councillor, and that he was 
but moderately “ decorated with land.” Mr. Harris is less accu- 
rate in his statement that “ the treaty was originated, negotiated, 
and completed by Richard Cobden alone.” If he had undertaken 
the enterprise “‘ with the Government and people of France alike 
unprepared to receive any such proposition,” success would have 
been impossible, The scheme of a commercial treaty originated - 
with Napoleon III. when he found that even his docile Legis- 
lature would not consent to a reasonable reduction of the tariff. 
Under the Imperial Constitution, the conclusion of treaties was 
within the exclusive competence of the head of the State, and 
consequently the new arrangement was technically independent of 
Parliamentary sanction. The Emperor displayed sound judgment 
in inviting the aid of Mr. Cobden, and his enlighte Minister 
M. Rouher acted in cordial harmony with his English colleague. 
Mr. Harris fails to perceive that the negotiation of the treaty by an 
absolute sovereign, however laudable may have been its purpose, 
was utterly inconsistent with Radical doctrines. The resentment 
caused among the French Opposition by the concerted evasion of 
legislative control was one of the reasons which induced the 
Republican Government and Assembly to reject the proposed re- 
newal the treaty. 
As the Radical party proposed or supported the changes 
which have since the teat Radical foresight 
has been proved by eventual success is not without plausibility. 
Those who are curious as to the personal constitution of the party 
during its early and prolonged obscurity may find an interest in 
consulting Mr. Harris's numerous lists of Parliamentary minorities. 
Some of the names recorded are respectable, though at the earlier 
dates few are eminent. Other members of the party were, like 
Feargus O'Connor, Hunt, and Cobbett, unscrupulous adventurers. 
The memory of Wakley and Tom Duncombe is perhaps no longer 
cherished even in the borough which they jointly adorned. Burdett 
and Roebuck lived to renounce their early associations, though 
both of them uniformly asserted that their principles had never 
changed. Hobhouse and Molesworth became official Whigs 
of the ordinary type. Joseph Hume, though he commanded 
little admiration from his contemporaries, had at least the merit 
of undeviating consistency. ‘Twenty or thirty years ago, in the 
administrations of Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, the 
Radicals were less select and more powerful. Even as early as the 
date of Lord Melbourne’s Government they often formed a majority 
of the Liberal party, which was consequently compelled to rely on 
the support of the Opposition in its resistance to dangerous innova- 
tions. Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, like their Radical pre- 
decessors, were recognized Parliamen leaders. Even Mr. 
Gladstone’s imagination would scarcely elevate the late Major 
Cartwright to the rank which he assigns to Cobden as a con- 
spicuous saint in the calendar, of which it seems that Washington 
is the chief illustrator. If such a controversy were likely to be 
profitable, it would be easy to construct a rival hagiology of 
statesmen and patriots who maintained, as long as resistance to 
democratic encroachment was possible, the historical English Con- 
stitution. It is true that their efforts have at last been overborne 
by material force; but, if fortune, as in the days of Cato, smiles 
on the victory of the Revolution, the defeated party may perhaps 
console itself by faith in the justice of its cause. All the dangers 
and mischiefs which have long been foretold are now visibly 
impending, though the electoral change is not fully completed. As 
long as the Government was in the hands of the upper and middle 
classes, the preemies on the other side of physical force fur- 
nished amp i 


e security — oppression. The despotism of an 
irresistible majority is subject to no external check. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


STORM Y WATERS is not so much a novel as a drama of the 
Surrey Theatre; not so much a story in which characters are 
developed and the workings of the mind made plain as a succes- 
sion of scenes, all very sensational, and needing but little alte- 


* S Waters, By Robert Buchanan. 3 vols. London: J. & 
R. Maxwell. 1885. 
Not Every Day. By Constance MacEwen. 2 vols, London: Ward & 


whey. 1885. 
Esther Wynne. By E. J. Worboise. London: Clarke & Co, 1885. 
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ration before they are fit to be mted on the boards. Indeed 
the general effect of Stormy Waters on the spirits of the reader 
is of that rather depressing kind which a play not by one of the 
very first dramatists cage | produces. To begin, then, we have 
the typical young sailor, to whom nautical phraseology is a mother- 
tongue, journeying down to Buckinghamshire on the top of a 
cab, driven by one Bob Downsey, We may say at once that Mr. 
Downsey appears to belie his circumstances, and have a large pri- 
vate fortune, for he is always able to place himself and even his 
horse at the service of his friends, and, as far as can be discovered, 
gets nothing for his pains. On the roadside near their destination 
the cabman and his fare discover a girl lying in a state of great 
misery. She is recognized by the sailor, Harry Hastings, as 
Esther Morton, the sister of his sweetheart Mary, and she con- 
fesses that she left her home some time since with a gentleman, 
who has deserted her, and that she is afraid to return. Hastings 
offers to intercede for her, and prevails on her father to pardon her, 
on condition that she gives up the name of her betrayer. This she 
will not do, and from her silence spring all the complications of 
the story. There are two gentlemen living near Morton's farm—the 
Squire Carruthers and his cousin Kingston, the seducer of Esther. 
Carruthers is a weak man who has fallen in love with Mary 
Morton, even going the _—_ of offering her marriage, and she, 
from motives of ambition, has listened to him. In one of their 
interviews Mr. Carruthers becomes rather too demonstrative ; 
Mary screams; Hastings appears (as he always does), and mauls 
the Squire very considerably, his own knife falling out of his 
pocket in the contest. The combatants are separated by Kingston, 
and Carruthers, vowing vengeance, staggers towards home. On 
his way he meets Morton, who has previously been informed b 
Kingston that the Squire has betrayed one of his daughters and is 
ome the ruin of the other. The farmer taxes Carruthers with 
is villainy, and after high words they ue. Wandering aimlessly 
about in his rage, Morton picks up Hastings’s knife, and going 
back to where the Squire sits, deliberately stabs him. This is 
surely a mistake in art, and falls very flat’ It ought to have been 
arranged that the knife lay ready to hand at the moment or was 
urposely taken afterwards; but this mixture of calmness and 
impetuosity is neither natural nor effective. Kingston informs 
Hastings that he will have him arrested for murder on the evidence 
of the knife unless he instantly flies, and Hastings positively ac- 
cepts the alternative, not half so much from motives of self-sacrifice 
as from those of the more powerful motive, self-preservation. He 
next turns up at the hospitable mansion of the cabman which is 
already sheltering Esther. Now in the lower premises of the same 
house lives an oil and colourman, who is a brewer of dynamite 
and member of the Brotherhood (Fenian not Inner) to which 
Kingston and Morton belong. Mr. Buchanan cannot be said to 
have shown much ingenuity in the description of this explosive 
factory. If we recollect aright, it is exactly that given in the 
papers of the shop in Birmingham, which was discovered by the 
ice, and the explosion is avowedly that which took place in 
| oe Street a year ago. After this event Hastings disguises 
both himself and Esther (the latter as a boy), and they take 
service on board an unseaworthy ship, followed, according to a 
threat of Kingston’s, by members of the Blowing-up Brotherhood, 
who have orders to “ remove” (out of the world) the obnoxious 
tar. Here follow the most interesting (and perhaps the most 
improbable) scenes in the book. The captain dies of drink before 
they leave the Thames, and as the rest of the crew are literally 
drunk and incapable, the ship is navigated by Hastings and a 
Brother, who really behaves more like a brother than any one else 
in the book. In spite of all their precautions, the dynamite manu- 
facturer charged especially with the execution of Hastings scuttles 
the ship; but every one contrives, in various ways, to reach the 
shore except Mr. Bradley, the oil and colourman. Hastings and 
Esther again return to town, and are once more received under the 
roof of the cabman; but their perils are by no means at an end. 
Hastings is arrested for murder; and aftera remarkably brief trial 
is condemned to death. In a scene that reminds us of the famous 
one in The Rose and the Ring, the heroine flies to the very steps 
of the gibbet to announce a reprieve, and follows the example of 
Angelina by flinging her arms round the neck of a less reluctant 
Bulbo. It isnot made quite clear on what grounds the reprieve 
was given—whether the dying Morton confessed, feeling that he 
could no longer suffer for his act, or whether some other in- 
dependent witness came forward, we are not told. Any way 
Hastings is released and Kingston apprehended, and there, to the 
reader's great relief, is an end of the book. We would forgive the 
melodrama had a semblance of reality been thrown over the cha- 
racters and their actions, but there is none. The people are mere 
shadows, who always act conventionally; the plot is the old- 
fashioned one wherein right triumphs and wrong goes to the wall. 
Mr. Buchanan once promised better than this, Stormy Waters, 
with every material for excitement and sensation, is not only 
wholly improbable, but desperately dull. 

If any one ever wrote a novel through the medium of Planchette, 
it would certainly be like Not Every Day. There is very little 
connected thread running through the book, but instead a great 
many miscellaneous reflections, with a general air of subtlety, 
though small meaning, clothed in the longest and most elegant of 
wo Such, for example, is a passage on pase 9, quoted from 
a letter of the heroine, Mme. Esterhazy, to friend Cordelia 
‘Windemere :— 


A world which I know and despise yet which holds me in some sort, 
mingle in its gaieties this season. | 


for I may 


I may curtsey at its drawing-rooms, and forget the sheen of this trans- 
lucent ray in the sheen of silks and satins, and drown the recollection of 
these pure lights in the strange unholy lights I see reflected in the eyes of 
men and women of my world. 

The plain English of this is that Mme. Esterhazy intended leaving 
the Highlands for London in the season, and that she mixed in 
fast society. Does it ever occur, we wonder, to authors to com- 
pare the letters they manufacture with those they themselves 
receive, both as to length and style? If an effusion like Mme. 
Esterhazy’s, written by phs and filling eleven pages of print, 
were to be delivered at our breakfast-tables, it would aati be 
read aloud amidst shouts of laughter and expressions of delight 
in so valuable a correspondent. This, however, is not the view 
Miss MacEwen means the reader to take of Mme. Esterhazy, who 
appears to have a wonderful gift for finding tongues in trees and 
sermons in stones. This ethereal being sses (like most tra- 
vellers) an American folding chair, “ which was permeated to her 
with recollections—now of the sea, a sheet of light in its 

1 garb; and now troubled and dark as the mantlings of a 
demon.” What are the mantlings of a demon? e are 
acquainted with the verb “to mantle”; but the noun derived 
from it seems ag fee ane for the purpose of providing a rhyme 
to “ bantling.” ving this question to be decided by gramma- 
rians, we must go back to Mme. Esterhazy, who, on becoming a 
widow, had returned to Scotland, in order “ to thrill to the tradi- 
tions of her clan”—Chisholm. But, as we have seen in Chapter L., 
this mode of passing her life did not quite satisfy her, and she 
was already contemplating a change to London, when an out- 
break of madness on the part of her Chinese maid accidentally 
made her acquainted with a gentleman in the hotel, Colonel van 
Straubenzee. What Colonel van Straubenzee might have been 
in other circumstances is uncertain, but his mind seems to have 
been absolutely unhinged by his having fought at Tel-el-Kebir. 
Though “free from all vanity, and incapable of being turned 
into a coxcomb by the purity of his ‘ breed,’” he never forgets 
for an instant that he taken in the battle, which he 
could not very well help doing if his regiment was ordered to 
the front ; but, perhaps in justice to him, it may be said, that no 
one in the book ever forgets it either, with the exception of Miss 
Windemere. This exception is not pleasant to the man who 
is “free from all vanity.” “I must positively be getting very 
unattractive,” he soliloquizes ; “I don’t know that I ever yet saw 
anybody so absolutely unconscious of talking to a ‘Tel-el-Kebir.’” 
It would be interesting to know what is the kind of demeanour 
suitable to a conversation with these gentlemen in case one ever 
comes across them ; but it appears that any one who wishes to be 
thought agreeable must encourage them to talk about themselves. 
“Do you think she” (Mme. Esterhazy) “will idealize me?” 
asks the Colonel, in his first interview with Miss Windemere. “I 
like to be thought splendid.” Then, on the inevitable compliment 
being paid by the young lady, for the parts are here reversed, the 
bronzed soldier “blushes deeply” and disclaims the flattery he 
has asked for. We cannot pretend to give a sketch of the plot or 
of the ups and downs in the loves of two such wearisome people 
as the Colonel and Mme, Esterhazy. The minor characters 
are no better, and are neither probable nor amusing. There 
is a long and dull description in Chapter IT. of the guests of a 
boarding-house in which Miss Windemere and her father are 
residing, and there is later an equally long and dull description 
of the inmates of a Scotch country house. The English in which 
the incidents are related is often very remarkable, as, for instance, 
a paragraph on page 104:— 

The German youth Oscar sped upstairs to find Miss Windemere carryin 
on a tray (which had been presented by Miss Stall after the Vienna ro 
drama to Mrs. Goliethy in token of reconciliation. For that lady could 
hold out against practical demonstration but a very feeble protest, and had, 
from the moment of the appearance of the paper bag at the breaktast-table, 
— a baker less addicted to crusty outlines) Colonel van Straubenzee’s 


French words and phrases are perpetually introduced when 
English ones would serve all the purpose. hat, for instance, is 
the use’of the Colonel saying “ l’ve a very extravagant godt”? There 
is nothing in the book either to interest or be commended, and it 
is Not Every Day that we come across such a pretension to subtlety 
and such a reality of commonplace. 

Esther Wynne is written in the form of diary, and begins, 
as no doubt all our diaries do, with an account of the writer's 

ition, connexions, and family. She is an orphan living in 

— with three aunts, middle-aged women, inordinately 
proud of their pedigree. Their pride, however, does not pre- 
vent them from toadying their friend Lady Rachel Raleigh, 
though this appears to be unintentional and unconscious. It is 
not usually the custom either, in the present day, for people to 
talk of “my Lord d’Esterre,” or of “my Lord the British 
Ambassador,” still less of “my Lord Bishop.” Indeed, the ladies 
have a way of talking which only suggests that of Lady Catherine 
in Pride and Prejudice. The date of the opening scenes is 1850, 
yet Esther Wynne writes of “ women of condition,” “ waiting- 
maids,” “ retainers,” and “ equipages” till we feel as if we are 
reading The Last of the Barons, or some romance of a hundred 
years ago. There is also a t deal about eating, and man 
men y words which had much better have been omitted, 
which are not always correct. ‘“ Chaperon,” for instance, is always 
spelt with an “e,” and “ Zauberfliite” is given two “t's.” Sti 
the story is fairly interesting, the characters are real, and the author 
takes broader views on many subjects than is often the case with 
writers of her type. . 
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HYMNS ATTRIBUTED TO DRYDEN.* 


EADERS of the Saturday Review who are interested in 
hymnology will not have forgotten two articles on “ Dryden 
and Drummond as Hymnologists” which appeared here last 
autumn. It was hinted in those articles that a selection from the 
pieces de conviction in the Dryden case—that is to say, the arse 
of the English Roman Catholic Primer of 1706—would probably 
soon appear, and make it easy for those who have not access to 
the very rare original to form an opinion on the question. This 
prophecy has been justified by the appearance of the book before 
us. It will not, we think, be the subject of any objection from 
any side that we propose to confine this review almost entirely to 
the examination of the argument from internal evidence as to the 
paternity of these new claimants to Dryden’s authorship. As a 
manual of hymns for English Roman Catholics the Annus Sanctus 
would at best claim little more than passing mention in columns 
which do not willingly open themselves to religious matter of the 
controversial kind. Sow of the ingredients of Mr. Shipley’s 
collection are interesting as literature, and all, no doubt, will 
found conducive to edification by members of Mr. Shipley’s present 
communion. A question has, we believe, been raised as to the 
propriety of his including in a strictly “ Catholic ”—that is to 
say, Roman Catholic—hymn-book hymns by authors who at the 
time of composition were members of the Anglican communion. 
The point is, perhaps, a moot one; but with these matters we 
desire not to have much or anything to do, The interesting 
uestion, from the safe and neutral ground of literary criticism, 
the justice, or want of justice, with which the specimens here 
given from a much larger body of hymns are attributed to one 
of the greatest of English writers. 

It will be obvious to all intelligent readers that the absence of 
marked Dryden characteristics in some of these hymns is no 
argument against the others being his, or even against the poems 
which are thus indifferent. Even in writers whose manner, not to 
say whose mannerism, is so marked as Dryden’s, not every verse, 
or even every peee, ie marqué au bon coin. Thus, of the first 
hymn, which Mr. Shipley presents as “ probably en’s,” a 
version of “ En, clara vox redarguit,” we can only say that there 
is no reason why it should not be Dryden’s, and that one couplet— 


May all at least compound the arrears 
With humble hearts and grateful tears— 


has a rhythm more like his than like any other man’s. The same | 


may be said of the versions of “A solis ortus cardine” and 
“Verbum supernum prodiens.” There is nothing extraordinary 
about them; but to any one familiar with what may be called the 

tical journey-work of the time they have exactly the ring and 
cadence which suggest Dryden more than any one e But it is 
different when we come to such a hymn as the Epiphany hymn, 
“O sola magnarum urbium.” For instance :— ‘ 


Here, while our God incarnate lay, 
The officious stars their homage pay ; 
A sun-like meteor = its sphere 

To show the Sun of justice here. 


Hither the faithful sages ran 

To own their king, both God and Man ; 
And with their incense, myrrh and gold 
The mysteries of their vows unfold. 


To God the censer’s smoke ascends ; 
The gold the sovereign king attends ; 
In myrrh the bitter type we see 

Of suffering and mortality. 


Here, especially in the second line, the commonplaces of hymn- 
nology are managed with a hand which is most certainly not the 
hand rod rvyévros, and which almost as certainly is the hand 
either of glorious John himself or of some one who was striving 
hard and successfully to imitate glorious John. More unmistakable 
still is the version of “O Sol salutis, intimis ”:— 


O sovereign Sun, diffuse thy light, 

And clear our inmost minds of night ; 
Thy beams drive all that’s dark away, 
And give the world a better day. 

Now days of grace with mercy flow, 

O Lord, the gift of tears bestow, 

To wash our stains in every part, 
Whilst*heavenly fire consumes the heart. 
Rise, tal tears from that same source 
From whence our sins derive their course ; 
Nor cease, till hardened hearts relent, 
And softened by your streams, repent. 
Behold, the happy days return, 

The days of poy for them that mourn ; 
May we of their indulgence share, 

And bless the God that grants our prayer. 
May heaven and earth aloud p 

The Trinity’s almighty fame ; 

And we, restored to grace, rejoice 

In newness both of hearts and voice. 


Here the swell of for cause the 
cunning disposition of words which even in prose would be 

nounced with stress of voice. “Ex more docti mystico” is ete 
decided, though still Drydenish; but in “ Lucis Creator optime ” 


' © Annus Sanctus. By Orby Shipley. London and New York: Burns & 


the reader is again “warm”; and at “Immense cceli Conditor” 
the warmth rises almost to certainty :— 

Creator, God immense and wise, 

At whose command the liquid skies 

Around the world in order flow, 

With streams above and streams below. 

To each assigning veins and ways, 

By which that element allays 

The wasting fires of barren earth, 

And fits the soil for fruitful birth. 

So, gracious God, mayst thou impart 

Thy streams of grace to enrich our heart, 

Lest sin’s consuming fires decay 

Our tenement of fruitless clay. 

May faith improve our inward sight, 

And guide our wills with heavenly light, 

That no vain fires may lead astray, 

Nor errors shroud that glorious ray. 

In this, most gracious Father, hear, 

Through Christ thy equal Son, our prayer, 

Who, with the Holy Ghost and thee, 

Resides and reigns eternally. 
Here it is certain that, if any one except Dryden wrote the verse 
about the “ tenement of clay,” and that about the “ vain fires,” he 
was consciously and deliberately imitating Absalom and 
Achitophel and The Hind and the Panther, and that he 
managed his phrase throughout with wonderful skill for the 
purpose. But why should any one imitate Dryden thus when no 
names were given and no glory to be got? Two or three others, 
all in this peculiar octosyllabic couplet, with not infrequent 
I , follow, and in one, “Cceli Deus sanctissime,” the 


And paints the lucid realms more bright 
With beauteous gleams of burnished light— 


is again Dryden in his more florid style to a nicety. So, again, is 


By turns might their obedience pay 
To nobler man’s imperial sway. 

Even stronger is the following :— 

Rex sempiterne celitum, 
Eternal King, whose equal reign 
With God before the world began ; 
And from the darksome womb of night 
Brought’st all created things to light. 

When first thou gav’st to nature birth, 

And framd’st the globe of heaven and earth— 
Of that same earth, a narrow span, 
Thou mad’st thy own resemblance, man. 


And when hell’s black prevailing art 
Had changed the hue and turned the heart ; 
Thou cam’st to rescue and restore 
The image thou hadst framed before. 

Then wert thou borr of Virgin’s womb ; 
And now in thee the sacred tomb 
Restores the grave’s first-fruits to breath, 
To lead us from the realms of death. 

He leads through the baptismal flood— 
A stream he tinctured with his blood— 

By which, as from the grave of sin, 
e soul revives and lives again. 


enj 
couplet-— 


The cross he freely underwent, 
And took on him our punishment ; 
His wounds like springs of mercy bled, 
And plentiful redemption shed. 

From death of sin, O Jesus, free 
Them that are born again to thee; 

Be thou alone our chosen guest, 
And everlasting paschal feast. 

May endless worlds the glories tell 
Of Christ, who vanquished death and hell ; 
And one eternal praise repeat 
The Father and the Paraclete. 


Here every one who has the slightest faculty of criticism and the 
slightest familiarity with Dryden must recognize the strong style 
assimilating and rendering so easily common and well-known 
ideas into uncommon and striking form, the variety of cadence, 
the fresh and vivifying pres of formulas, the English scholar- 
ship, in short, to use the only term that pre-eminently expresses 
Dryden’s peculiarity. Next we come to a poem less equal, but 
containing in the line “ Arising from the world’s defeat” and in 
the phrase “clothed like a storm” (a poetaster would have said 
“in” or “ with”) the feet of Hercules. The two Whit-Sunday 
hymns here given are inferior to the well-known version of the 
“Veni Creator.” But a short octosyllabic poem for Trinity 
Sunday is again very suggestive, as here 

The morning star ascends the sky, 

The sun succeeds, the shadows fly ; 

So may the dawn of inward light 

Arise and chase the works of night. 

Here once more the ideas, and even the formulas, are as old as 
Christianity, hackneyed and beaten a thousand and a thousand 
times, but the style is not. To sum up, of one hymn only here—a 
version of “ Jesu dulcis memoria,” in eights and sixes—is a student 
familiar with Dryden likely to say that this he does not think to 
be Dryden’s. And even here it is to be remembered that, as hardl 
any examples of a similar metre occur in the undoubted works, it 
is to say have with it. The 
ve’ owever, that this one n rings so differently brings 
pas jhe a complement the fact of the similarity of the others? ring. 
To which it must be added that in a useful appendix Mr. Shi 
has printed side by side the versions of the same hymns w 
appear in the Primer of 1706 and in the preceding edition of 1685, 
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@ comparison which shows unmistakably that in the interval 
some more potent spirit than had been at the disposal of the 
compilers of the cuter edition was at the service of the com- 
pilers of the later. 

Of course no prudent or really critical critic will ever judge 
with complete contidence from internal evidence. He can some- 
times say, “I am certain that So-and-so did not write this.” But 
he will seldom say that any man did write a given thing, con- 
sidering the extraordinary power of deliberate imitation, and the 
still more extraordinary instances of certain, as it were, skiey 
influences producing similar work in different men. What he 
may say without rashness is that it is extremely probable that So- 
and-so wrote such-and-such a thing; and that is what, as it 
seems to us, may justly be said of Dryden’s relations to these 
hymns. Considering that they appear in the first edition published 
after his change of communion, considering their resemblances 
of style to his known work, considering the very noteworthy 
absence in them of what may be without offence called Roman 
argot and the presence of phrases natural in one born and bred 
an Anglican, considering also the confident attribution to him 
eighty years ago, and not much more than a hundred after his 
own death, of hymns found in the same collection, the case for the 
Primer hymns is certainly a strong one; and we shall be surprised 
if the editor of the edition of Dryden now in course of publication, 
who has already justified himself by an allusion to Dryden’s 


Not in your suffragating tribes to stand, 
But in your utmost, last, provincial band, 


for the admission of two plays against which external evidence is 
considerable and internal evidence almost overwhelming, should 
not admit in a similar fashion these worthier claimants to 
“ doubtful ” rank. 


CAVALRY IN MODERN WAR.* 


J paca a the importance of ca has steadily diminished 
with the growth of civilization. The middle ages were its 
palmy days; but since the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
when the choice knighthood of Charles the Rash miscarried more 
than once against the serried phalanx of Swiss spears, the foot 
soldier has constantly gained in repute. The archers of England, 
it is true, made their fame at an earlier date; but infantry, as the 
main constituent of an army, came into vogue with the dawn of 
the Renaissance. This influence, not in the first instance due to 
the invention of gunpowder, but to a close tactical formation, 
has increased step by step with the improvement of firearms; 
till at the present day we behold the functions of cavalry usurped 
by so-calleh “mounted infantry,” who, as Colonel Brackenbury 
tells us in his preface to this work, are constantly sent to the front 
whilst cavalry are held back. This being so, the inference is 
obvious—that it is time for cavalry officers to bestir themselves. 

Apart from its considerable technical value, the chief interest 
of this volume centres in the forecast it contains of the 
future of cavalry in war. The author, as military attaché at St. 
Petersburg, is well qualified for this task, having studied the re- 

ization of the Russian cavalry, which, with the exception of 
the Guard and Cossacks, has recently been converted into dragoons 
in the original sense of the word—that is to say, horsemen trained 
to act as infantry upon occasion. This t experiment involved 
an assumption, which is rejected by the preponderance of pro- 
fessional opinion, that charges of cavalry are things of the past, 
and that its duties will henceforth be limited to scouting opera- 
tions. Colonel Trench is evidently dubious as to the results of 
this change, and it is obvious that moments will occur when 
infantry, shaken by artillery fire or panic, will present a mark to 
an enterprizing cavalry. 

To some it may appear strange, to others natural, that a non- 
military but inventive and unconventional race like the Americans 
should have revolutionized the employment of cavalry in the field. 
It is certainly remarkable that this change should have proceeded 
from two officers, neither of whom had received professional 
training. The Confederate General, J. H. Morgan, first conceived 
and carried into effect the idea of arming cavalry with a long- 
ranged weapon instead of the carbine. He also, having organized 
a body of dragoons, or mounted infantry, executed, in 1862, the first 
of those great cavalry raids which subsequently became a cha- 
racteristic feature of the war, and which were destined, as now 
seems probable, to serve as models for future operations. To him 
and to General Forrest is due the credit of having invented 
the strategic e reese of large masses of cavalry, unaccompanied 

infantry, and protected by no more than a few pieces of light 
artillery. This system was an! adopted and extensively prac- 
tised by the Federals; indeed, it was by a flanking movement of 
10,000 horse that Sheridan brought the war to an end in the 
spring of 1865. Nevertheless, the experience thus gained was not 
at once turned to account in Europe. During the Bohemian 
campaign of 1866 no attempt was made to utilize cavalry in the 
American fashion; and later on, in France, the Uhlans were, 
owing to their being unprovided with rifles, ultimately brought to 
a standstill by the Franc-tireurs, and compelled to march attended 

an escort of infantry. Nor was the Russo-Turkish War more 
fruitful of results. It was remarked during the Crimean War 
that the Russian cavalry lacked enterprise and dash, whilst the 


* Cavalry in Modern War. By Colonel F. Chenevix Trench, Mili 
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excellence of the infantry was unsurpassed; and the same was 
noted in Bulgaria. No cavalry raid on a grand scale was exe- 
cuted ; the force with which Gourko undertook his successful in- 
cursion south of the Ball:ans comprised the three arms, and was 
thus in reality an advance-guard to the main army. On the other 
hand, the author justly considers the capture of Cairo, after the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, by a handful of British horse as a brilliant 
example of what cavalry may be expected to accomplish, 
The experience of the American War, taken with that derived 
from more recent campaigns, points to the conclusion that the 
hybrid dragoon, able to fight both on horseback and on foot, will 
play a prominent part in future conflicts. Cavalry of the old type, 
trained to rely on lance and sabre, will not, therefore, become 
obsolete. There are critical moments in the course of a battle 
when a charge of cavalry may decide the contest ; whilst in pursuit 
of a steel must still remain most formidable 
weapon. At the outset of the next t European campaign, 
we shall behold vast bodies of denquems lnanched forward to cover 
the concentration of the infantry corps and conceal their motions, 
to destroy bridges, railways, and telegraphs, and to collect that 
useful miscellaneous information which is always to be secured 
rapid movement. The first days after declaration of war wi 
therefore be signalised by a series of cavalry encounters, which 
will be fierce and obstinate in proportion to the importance of the 
objects contested; for, though scouts avoid needless fighting, 
the pursuit of similar ends must lead to a struggle for the mastery. 
This view is held by the most competent military critics, and is 
corroborated by the facts that three-fourths of the Russian 

cavalry is quartered near the western frontier, and that the war 
establishment of the German cavalry exceeds but little the strength 
maintained in time of peace. 


LAW BOOKS, TECHNICAL AND OTHERWISE.* 


S who perceive the importance of law, and lawyers 
who appreciate the value of history, will unite in thanking 
Mr. Maitland for his admirable edition of the record of the Glouces- 
tershire eyre for 1221, or, to be accurate, of that part of it which 
relates to the pleas of the Crown. “ It is,” as Mr. Maitland observes 
in his Introduction, “ a picture, or rather, since little imaginative 
art went to its making, a photograph, of English life as it was 
early in the thirteenth century, and a photograph taken from a 
point of view at which chroniclers too seldom place themselves.” 
A variety of circumstances combine to make the record of this eyre 
especia!ly suitable for publication in a convenient form. It was the 
first held in Gloucestershire for a considerable number of years—how 
many is not certain, but enough to cover the troubled period of the 
“ Barons’ War.” It was also the first that was held there after the 
abolition of the ordeal, and when trial by pny was beginning to 
assume the commanding = which it has ever since occupied 
in our judicial system. Moreover, Mr. Maitland has found it pos- 
sible to transcribe the record of this eyre with peculiar confidence, 
because two copies of it are preserved at the Record Office, the 
comparison of which has enabled him, in many instances, to ex- 
plain obscurities and correct misapprehensions, The eyres of the 
thirteenth century differed from the circuits of the nineteenth 
principally in the facts that the commissioners were mostly 
ecclesiastics (this record is dated thirty years before Bracton), 
and that the fiscal character of the royal administration of jus- 
tice was perhaps its most conspicuous and important aspect. The 
meaning of “ et ideo in misericordia,” which occurs in most of the 
entries, was practically that the sheriff, or the jurors representing 
the hundred, or as the case might be, had got to pay a fine to the 
king for the murder or other crime which was “ presented ” by the 
jury. It is always to be borne in mind that the petty jury, hearing 
evidence, and giving judgment on the facts, was a later develop- 
ment, and that in 1221 the jurors were much more like the 

resent grand jury, and epoke more or less from their own know- 
ledge of what had gee The substance of the record, as 
printed by Mr. Maitland, may be compared to a calendar, at 
the assizes to-day, filled in with the results of the various 
trials, and the list of “amercements” with which it concludes may 
be compared to the sentences which are written against the names 
of the convicted prisoners, before the calendar is signed by the 
judge at the end of the proceedings, This shows the essential dif- 
ference between the two methods. In the thirteenth century the 
king’s peace was indirectly enforced by the 4mercements, or fines, 
which the judges levied from the offending districts for the breach 
of it. Now it is directly enforced by the punishments inflicted 
upon the offenders, It will be observed that in several out of the 


* Pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester. Before the Abbot 
of Reading and his Fellow Justices Itinerant in the fifth year of the rei 
of King Henry the Third, and the year of grace 1221. Edited by F. W. 
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A Digest of the Law of Husband and Wife as it affects Property, and 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882. Ral BA of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: Maxwell & Son. 1884. 

Ward and Lock’s Popular Law Dictionary. London: Ward, Lock, & Co, 

Real Pro Statutes, comprising those passed during the years 1874-1 
inclusive, consolidated with the earlier Statutes thereby amended. By farre 
Greenwood, M.A., LL.M., of Lincoln’s Inn, ., Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition, vs Author, assisted by Lees owles, M.A., LL.M., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens & Son. 1884. 

The Law relating to Gas and Water. By W. H. Michael, Q.C., and J. 
Shiress Will, Q.C. Third Edition, by M. J. Michael, of the Temple, 
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so cases dealt with on the Gloucestershire roll, the criminals had 
nm hanged by thelocal authorities before the crimes were presented 

when they a it was generally use they 

to wage their bodies. 

e subjoin a few examples of the way in which the entries 
were made on the roll in cases of murder, suicide, or accidental 
death. It will be remembered that the crown exacted as “ deo- 
dand ” the value of any chattel which caused the death of a man :— 
“Quidam caretarius obpressus fuit quadam careta chargiata 
owed nullus malecreditur [no one is suspected]; judicium, in- 

rtunium ; careta cum duobus equis et cum toto pisce fuit domino 
Regi apud Theokesbiriam.” Here is a sort of occurrence which 
ap to have been rather common :-——“ Duo peregrini hospitati 
fuerunt in horreo Willelmi de Ponte et unus eorum occidit alium 
fugit; nescitur quis fuit occisor vel occisus; et ideo murdrum. 
Wi us et servientes sui attachiati pro morte illa veniunt et 
non malecreduntur, et ideo inde quieti [acquitted].” “Mur- 
drum” does not mean that the killing was murder, but that 
the murdrum, or fine for a homicide having been committed, 
‘was due from the hundred. The sad fate of an over-merry priest 
is recorded thus ;— Eustachius capellanus de Risendon fuit ad 
convivium Hugonis Dod et in reditu suo versus domum submersus 
fuit.” Happily, — 0 Dod’s character was cleared by William the 
Summoner and another Hugh, a sub-deacon, who had also partaken 
of the banquet, but “ carried their drink” more successfully. Here 
is one of the few sentences recorded :—“ Gilibertus Tuggi occidit 
Eumolotam de Swine-Sheved ; et captus est, et cognovit quod eam 
occcidit, et ideo suspendatur.” 
In the hundred of Theokesbiria (Tewkesbury) a whole number of 
oe had been drowned by tumbling out of boats into the Severn ; 
‘our boats became “ deodand,” valued respectively at 1s. 6d., 18., 6d., 
and 6d. Our space forbids the extracts we should like to make ; 
and we will therefore simply commend our readers to buy the book 
and read it. They will find the “ Latin” very easy, and Mr. 
Maitland’s Introduction and Notes everything that can be desired 
in the way of explanation. A critic ought to find some fault, and 
therefore we refer Mr. Maitland to page 149, and ask him whether 
he thinks “ burgle” a proper word to be printed in a work in which 
«_ humour, and literary aptitude struggle for the mastery. 
Mr. Thicknesse has expanded the second edition of his Married 
Women's Property Act into a praiseworthy digest of the law 
relating to Married Women’s Property. It is by no means the 
only exhaustive book on this great subject that exists, but it isa 
good one. The author admits that he has been obliged to fall 
short of complete fidelity to the method of digesting, initiated 
with such celebrated results by Mr. Justice Stephen and Mr. 
Frederick Pollock, by publishing the text of the recent Married 
Women’s Property Act, instead of embodying its substance in the 
appropriate sections of his work. This, however, as he justly 
points out, is inevitable at present, as the Act is not yet old enough 
to have undergone the crystallizing process of judicial interpreta- 
tion. This defect will cure itself, and while it is doing so Mr. 
Thicknesse will have plenty of interesting and arduous work to do 
in preparing the third edition, a demand for which will, we trust, 
crown his labours when a reasonable number of years have 
elapsed. 

essrs, Ward & Lock have published a Law Dictionary with 
the view of reducing the law of England into a shape in which 
anybody can find out all he wants to know about it, without 

fessional assistance. We hold this project to be a chimera, 
use nobody short of an archangel can know law enough to 
put more than a very small bit of it into language at once popular 
and accurate. The Law Dictionary confirms us in that opinion. 
By way of testing it we have examined ten pages taken at 
random. They contain twenty gross errors, obvious on the most 
cursory investigation to any one with the smallest general ac- 
quaintance with the law. If this average is maintained through- 
out—which we have no reason to suppose that it is not—it 
follows that the Dictionary contains no less than 974 grievous 
blunders. This is a heavy charge, and we feel bound to justify 
it by a few specimens, all taken from our ten “ Accord is 
when a plaintiff and defendant have arrived at such an understand- 
ing as bars action.” A settlement by consent bars action, but it is 
notaccord. ‘ Estoppel issomething in a man’s conduct which bars 
theremedy for a grievance which he might otherwise have obtained.” 
Estoppel is the doctrine whereby it is held that a man who has 
said or done some definite thing is not allowed to set up a conten- 
tion inconsistent with it. “ Alimony is sometimes called estovers.” 
Cobbett once called the House of Commons a den of thieves, and 
Professor Rogers—but we might multiply examples indefinitely. 
“ All contumelious matter, that tends to degrade a man in the 
opinion of his neighbours, or to make him ridiculous, will 
amount (when conveyed in writing, or by picture, effigy, 
or the like) to libel.” That entirely depends upon whether 
the “ conveying” is such as to constitute publication, upon which 
no word is aid in the paragraph headed “ Libel.” The Master of 
the Rolls is described as “judge of the Equity Court, which ranks 
next to that of the Lord Chancellor.” He was removed from that 
court and made a member of the Court of Appeal some years ago. 
** Salic Law excludes succession or inheritance by women. It 
originated in France .. .” The code called in English the Salic 
Law contains a great many other matters besides that by which 
it is best known, and did not originate in France. The 
word “ — ” presents great difficulties to the anonymous 
lexicographer. A special jury is said to be one “consisting of 


persons who... are of a certain station in society”; a i 
plea “is one that does not deny what is alleged, but justifies 
or excuses it in the interest of the defendant, or that [sic 
it is barred or set off by matters affecting it”; and a speci 
pleader is “a barrister or licensed solicitor who lays hi out 
for the preparation of special pleas upon cases submitted to him in 
writing.” A special plea was any plea that set out the circum- 
stances, and did not merely consist of one of the recognized forms ; 
and a special pleader was neither a barrister nor a solicitor, an 
had no more to do with special pleas than with others, It is not 
“usual to proceed for a mandamus” in cases of specific perform- 
ance, nor is the expression “ state trial ” limited “ to trials of cases 
in which persons of high rank have been concerned,” and the 
statement that “ void and voidable are words that occur in connexion 


with marriage” is almost as inadequate as the assertion that 


“ springing use is the right to use for the future” is romantic. If 
anybody hereafter relies on the Law Dictionary for correct infor- 
mation, it will be his own fault. 

Mr. Greenwood’s collection of Real Property Statutes is a 
copious and well-printed work. It begins with the Act for the 
Abolition of Fines and Recoveries, and comes down to date. It 
seems fairly complete, and well arranged, but is not really much 
more than a piece of the Revised Statutes, together with a large 
number of references to decided cases. We hope that the ex- 
haustion of the first edition, as well as the important legislation of 
1882 and 1883, is responsible for the rapidity with which a 

imilar observations, except as regards legislation, apply to 
third edition of Messrs. Michael and Will's Law Relateng to Gas 
and Water, It is very big, and we hope it will be equally useful. 


BILLIARDS SIMPLIFIED.* 


We. have heard it said that something may be learnt by con- 
templating merely the outside of books. In the case of the 
little book now before us, it may with confidence be asserted that 
an attentive study of the diagram on its cover, representing a 
billiard-table shockingly out of proportion, is calculated to leave 
in the mind an impression that must with all convenient speed be 
effaced. The legend, also of gold, inside the diagram reads and is 
punctuated thus: —“ Billiards Simplified or How to Make 
Breaks illustrated by photographs and 60, diagrams of the 
actual play of Cook, Roberts, Bennett, Peall, and Mitchell.” The 
author states, with becoming modesty, that “ the present work 
does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise on billiards,” but 
only an introduction to the more elaborate work by Cook— 
a work that has been reviewed in these columns. Our author, 
however, despising the example of most elementary teachers, 
does not profess to begin at the beginning, but only “ to teach 
those who can make strokes and have some knowledge of the 
~ how, by exercising a little thought, they can make breaks.” 

e think in asserting, as he does, that the majority of amateurs 
never play for a leave, he places the average intelligence of 
those who frequent billiard-rooms on too low a level, though 
we are unable to agree with him that to make breaks is such 
a very simple matter as he appears to imagine. The conjurer 
of our youthful days used, we remember, to assert with much 

arade that he was about to show us “how it was all done,” 

ut on no single occasion do we remember being at all the wiser 
for the information so kindly vouchsafed; and though the 
manceuvres of the professional billiard-player are not quite so 
mysterious, they are almost as far beyond successful imitation as 
those of the wizard. Still there is something to be learnt about 
billiards even out of books, and our author does well to expatiate 
on the pre-eminent usefulness of the half-ball strokes. Indeed for 
practical pu his .book is nothing but a treatise on such 
strokes, for the few observations and di on the spot stroke, 
screw, and side, do not go deeply into these important matters, 
and serve only to direct the attention of the pupil to the serious 
error he would commit if he supposed that the . whole 
art and mystery of billiards consisted in making the half-ball 
strokes. Now it is somewhat singular that in a treatise which 
professes to do little else than explain the considerable results that 
ensue from the mastery of such strokes, and to be illustrated by 
diagrams of actual play designed to enforce the doctrine laid down 
in the text, there is not one single break that does not depend 
upon other than half-ball strokes—no very encouraging prospect 
for beginners, who will be apt to think that the eflicacy of 
strokes has been greatly =a. 

The intelligent reader will perhaps by this time have begun to 
entertain some suspicion that a little book, taken up in great part 
with diagrams and explanations of strokes occurring in haphazard 
play, and not tending to illustrate or enforce the fundamental 
principle laid down in the text, but rather the contrary, must be 
a slovenly performance. That suspicion is not unwarranted. The 
author is at once diffuse and obscure. There is an entire absence 
of method and arrangement in his teaching. When he wishes to 
emphasize a statement, he adopts the archaic device of repeating it 
over and over again without any of that variety of diction which 
can alone render such a course tolerable. Weare unable to under- 
stand why the book should have been weighted with passages like 
the following (p. 2) :—‘t Almost any one can make two or three 
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consecutive red-spot hazards; but how many are there who can 
make two or three hundred? Very few; they might be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. And yet the difference really — 
upon being able to a certainty to get the right position ard the 

of the table.” As to this exuberantly verbose twaddle, 
we would observe that if a player were capable of getting position 
on record would not be 1989, but 

ni 

There is one problem of practical importance in billiards 
which deserves more than the passing notice to be found in this 
book—namely, the circumstances that should guide a player in 
choosing between a cannon and a losing wk It is clear, as 
our author observes, that a cannon is usually the easier stroke, 
inasmuch as there is a wider space toaim at in the one case than 
in the other. Inthe case of the cannon it is evident that the 
striker’s ball will make the stroke provided it does not, in travelling 
from the object ball towards the ball to be last struck, deviate 
from the direct path more than its own diameter. The margin of 
error, therefore, is not less than the diameter of a ball—say 
2;, inches—on either side, or 4} inches altogether. As the balls 
on a billiard-table do not travel an infinite distance, the margin is 
really, as any mathematician will tell us, a trifle larger than 
double the diameter. The difference, however, in long cannons is 
inconsiderable. Where the ball to be last struck is near the 
cushion, the chance of making the stroke is of course greatly 
increased. In the case of a hazard, the margin of error is ex- 
tremely difficult to calculate. It depends not only upon the 
width, but the shape of the pocket, the elasticity of the cushion, 
the strength of the stroke, the side on the ball, and, above all, on 
what is called the “ openness” of the pocket, which varies ey 
greatly with the direction in which it is approached by the ball. 

ithout going into the difficult and complicated calculations 
indicated above, we propose to consider the problem in its simplest 
aspect. A ball 2; inches in diameter travelling slowly, without 
any side, towards an open pocket, will fall in, even though it 
slightly grazes the side of the pocket in its progress. Taking the 
width of the pocket at 3° inches, from 3? to 4 inches may, we think, 
be taken as the extreme limit within which the whole ball must travel 
to effect the stroke. Deducting from this measure the width of the 
ball, we find that the margin of error is less than 1 inch on either 
side—that is, less than 2 inches altogether. Now the margin of 
error in the case of a cannon we found to be over 4 inches, or 
more than twice as great. The practical rule to be deduced from 
this calculation is that where a Soowt into an open pocket pre- 
sents itself, and also a cannon at the same angle, and the leave 
from either stroke is equally inviting, the cannon should be played 
unless the distance between your adv ’s ball and the red is 
more than twice as great as the distance between the object ball 
and the pocket. If the hazard has to be played hard, the dif- 
ference in favour of the cannon is greater. ving, we hope, suc- 
ceeded in explaining the considerations that in simple cases should 
guide the player in his choice between a hazard and a cannon, we 
propose to quote the only passage in the book which deals with 
this question as affording a good example of the slovenly work- 
pork ~~ of which we complain. Our author writes (p. 15) :— 

When you play for a pocket you must be within a space of 3§ in 
that the width of an pocket, or you wit miss 
In playing for a cannon on to a ball 2%) inches wide, you have really a 
width of space 3 times that size at which to play, as if you go within a 
diameter’s distance of the ball on either side you will still cannon; conse- 
quently the width of space, which in the case of the pocket is only 33 
inches, is in the case of a cannon increased to 6,4 inches. 

Now, in the first place, it is asserted that a ball, to go into a 
pocket, must travel within a space equal to the width of that 
pocket—in other words, will go clean in, or notat all. This is not 
so. For,as we have already observed, a ball will often, even 
without side on, graze the side of a pocket, and yet ge in. 
Secondly, the writer, in calculating the margins of error, forgets 
to deduct from his totals of 3 inches and 6,%, inches the diameter of 
the ball—an omission which seriously affects the result, giving to 
the pocket a more favourable chance as compared with the cannon 
than it is entitled to claim. Thirdly, all hazards are lumped to- 
gether as being equally the t difference play- 

into an open or @ partia pocket being ignored, as is 
the effect. of din We that the ‘detection of 
serious and patent error in a matter capable of easy demonstration 
has rendered us somewhat sceptical as to the general good sense 
and judgment of the writer. It may be, however, for all 
we can tell, that the chapter headed “ Hints to Billiard-room Pro- 
prietors” contains information valuable to those whom it may con- 
cern. The book, of course, contains the inevitable preface cores | 
for billiards “a high position as a national pastime . . . honou 
as it has been by the presence of Royalty, and by the smiles 
of the fairest and noblest in the land.” The photographs are good, 
and we think that the short biographical notices of the players, who, 
with one exception, are depicted in the act of striking the ball, 
will be found of interest. We do not, moreover, find any fault 
with the rae | diagrams, which are carefully drawn and fairly 
well explained, except, as before remarked, that they illustrate 
strokes not adapted to the capacity of the class of player for whose 
edification the book has been compiled—strokes, indeed, which 
such persons are warned carefully to avoid. We sympathize with 
the avowed object of the author. The idea which inspired him 
to write was an excellent one. We agree with him that a 
thorough knowledge of the half-ball game is the foundation of 


with him that there is plenty of room for 

almost exclusively with the half-ball 
game. What we complain of is that the execution of the work 
is not only slovenly, but that it does not correspond with the 
plan laid down. There area few diagrams to illustrate the spot 
stroke, an occasional reference to side and screw, and some three or 
four fancy strokes are given, but the information vouchsafed on these 
important branches of the study of billiards is so meagre and 
unsatisfactory as to be practically useless. And the information, 
such as it is, is out of place. It is as if a few remarks on the 
theory of quadratic equations were interpolated in an elemen 
work on arithmetic between the rules for simple multiplication 
division. We do not deny that an attentive reader will be able to 
extract a good deal of useful information from the book, and that 
the advice tendered to him is in the main sound; but we cannot 
conscientiously affirm that his path has been smoothed by any 
ney at lucidity of arrangement on the part of the writer, who 
must be placed in the long catalogue of those “who would da 
better if they took more pains,” 


good play. Wea 
a short treatise dealin 


THE CHANSONNIER HISTORIQUE.* 


IEW things could be more fitting than that the history of the 

eighteenth century in France—a period once referred to as 
representing absolute monarchy tempered by song—should have 
been told by the ballad-mongers, From tke grandeur of 
Louis XIV. down through the gradual decadence of the Regency 
and Louis XV. to the Revolution, never perhaps was there a. 
more tempting array of subjects for those who trade in taunt and 
gibe, in and uinade. Satirists there had been in 
earlier times, but while the Grand Monarch was still alive, if verses. 
were made, they were seldom sung. It was from the public groan 
which followed him to the grave that street singers took their cue. 
Thenceforward affairs of State, affairs of love, the chatter of the 
salon, the yee a of the boudoir, even the secrets of the 
confessional, became the stock-in-trade of gutter bards. Some of 
these were self-inspired, but for the most part neither the burden 
of their song nor the song itself was of their own making. 
disgraced courtier, the abandoned mistress, the rejected lover, the 
discharged laquais de pied—these were their employers; some 
to give a song, some to ask it, but all impelled by the one. 
aim—a safe revenge in the annals of anonymous rhyme, Thus 
while Moliére, Piron, Beaumarchais, and others were public, 
exposing the follies of their time, a secret power was at w 
stronger even than theirs, for it represented not the voice of 
a coterie, but of every class from the rulers to the ruled. That. 
a rhymed gazette such as this should contain much exaggera- 
tion is natural enough. Yet, if it often fails as a trust- 
worthy record of events, it as often succeeds as a guide to the 
spirit of the time. It discloses, in fact, the varying phases through 
which the public temper passed, from the days when cowed 
the feudal tyranny and religious rigour of Louis XIV. to when. 
it found an awful utterance in the Reign of Terror. 

The Clairambault-Maurepas Manuscripts, or what was left of 
them by the incendiaries of ‘93, have long been inaccessible save- 
to special students at the Bibliothéque Nationale. M. Charles 
Nisard and one or two other eminent bibliophiles have from time 
to time given us > rw: of the songs; but until that enter- 
prising publisher, M. A, Quantin, undertook their publication, 

no opportunity of seeing or of judgi ese Curious 

ductions of age. That ‘they will meet on 
adverse verdict from some there is not a doubt, for their occasional 
coarseness, as the work of the people for the people, shuts them 
out of most libraries, But all who are interested in the political 
and social development of nations will be grateful to M. Raunié 
for the admirable manner in which he has fulfilled a difficult duty, 
both as the editor of these songs and as the writer of the copious 
notes, introductory and otherwise, which accompany them. 

There had been only two cases of street singing in Paris duri 
the reign of Louis XIV., one of a blind man on the Pont Neuf, 
whose muse was purely autobiographical and harmless, the other 
of a dismissed coachman, his successor, who, having in his days of 
service picked up the political jargon of his masters, used it and 
his knowledge of their ns for his good and the amusement of 
those private inspectors of public works, the idlers, who abounded, 
and always will abound, in the Paris streets. With the Regency 
began the reign of the song, not so much in public however, 
as in the catés, the theatres, and the salons, @ verses were 
printed on slips of paper and circulated broadcast; who their 
authors were rarely, if ever, ired. No doubt a large number 
were the work of needy men of letters, for the Café Procope is 
said to have been a chief centre of inspiration. But secresy being 
not merely a matter of choice, but of necessity, under the shadow 
of the Bastille, the secret was well kept. This we learn from the 
songs themselves, one of which says :— ' 

Celui qui a fait ce chanson 
N’oserait dire son nom, 
Car il aurait les étrivieres, 
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i thus :— everything was 2 Ja Ram even more than it had been a la 

Ne dira pas ce qu'il est. In no period, perhaps, were songs more plentiful and various 

Par la raison qu’il se plait than in days of Louis XV., and this because in no period 

A voir de loin la Bastille. did King or Court or Ministers so play into the hands of a 


It is quite clear that the multitude of songs which came into vogue, 
and which enjoyed a popularity extending beyond the period of 
the Revolution, though they expressed both the sentiments and 
the opinions of the people, were not all the work of the people. 
M. Ch. Nisard, whose authority on this subject deserves respect, 
has justly pointed out that the songs display a too familiar know- 
ledge of events for the most part kept secret, apd enter into such 
details as to cuggest @ personal experience of them ; and the crude- 
ness of some of these compositions can hardly be counted as argu- 
ment in favour of their plebeian origin, for, as M. Raunié says, 
their defects may have been either premeditated or voluntary. 

The story of Louis’s death and burial, as told by the rhyming 
historians, is the one 80 been most ly ac- 
cepted. There ma something of exaggeration in the verses, 
as representations of public feeling, but there can be little doubt 
that their version is, on the whole, correct. We have the evidence 
of Duclos that on the day the King’s remains were borne to St. Denis 
Paris was en féte; everywhere the le drank, and danced and 
sang, some even hooting the coffin as it passed them on the way. 
There is only one piece of evidence, as far as we know, which gives 
an exactly opposite picture; and this is to be found in the Journal 
des Anthoine, the diary of two de chambre, who were at 

t pains to record all the details concerning their master's 
Seat. But against this may be urged the sole aim of these 
faithful servants—to “ éterniser la grande mémoire ” of the King. 
It is no wonder, then, if the aes of posterity is formed on the 
lines of St.-Simon, who said that Louis XIV. was regretted only 
by his valets. At any rate, to judge of the feeling of the people 
by the expression of the people as embodied in the epitaphs and 
epigrams circulated at the time, he was not mourned by his sub- 

ts—“ Les Maux de la Fin du Régne de Louis XIV.,” “ Louis 

IV. aux Enfers,” “Saint Pierre et Louis XIV.,” “ Les Exploits 
de Louis XIV.,” “La Scaronnade”—these are the titles of the 
effusions which celebrated his end. They abound, one and all, 
in epithets of ridicule, resentment, and hate, and their whole ring is 
cynical and flippant to the last degree. The Regent, as the reins of 

er passed into his hands, saw what dangers might be expected 

m this “ police de ridicule.” Having exhausted itself over the 
dead, it now turned its attention to the living, and we see every 
now and then the influence of the song on the policy of the ruler. 
The reforms with which Philippe d'Orléans ushered in the new 
régime quieted the noisy rhymesters for awhile, and even in some 
cases turned the current of complaint into one of praise. Indeed, 
in the first year of his reign we find a congratulatory address, 
from the fishwives of the Halles, who express themselves as 
delighted at the action of the Parliament in annulling the late 
King’s will, which, had it remained in force, would have made 
of his kinswan a mere “roi fainéant.” But, as the spirit of 
reform fell, the voice of the poets was raised. In fact, not 
the least interesting point in the Chansonnier Historique is to be 
found in the variations of song with the variation of events. 
For instance, the liberation of the imprisoned Jansenists and 
the banishment of the hated Pére Le Tellier brought oe 
all the favour which a le unfamiliar with concession could 
bestow. But so soon as fe forgot the public weal in his worthless 
round of pleasures at the Palais Royal his popularity was in 
danger ; the people, not content with clamouring for their rights 
and singing the story of their wrongs, set to work to expose and 
ridicule the Court. It offered endless opportunities for scandal 
and satire; and so industriously were they used that the Regent 
became panic-stricken, Here is the preface to one address; the 
rest is a catalogue of Philippe’s favourites and their vices :— 

Quel spectacle ¢étonnant se présente & mes yeux! 
Je vois le Régent de la France 
Ne s’oceuper que de bals et de danse 
Et sans cesse avilir son rang et ses aieux. 
Cet esprit qu’on croyait sublime 
Dont les projets étaient si beaux 
Pour nous donner le repos, 
Va nous plonger dans l’abime ! 


{n the events that followed on the annulling of the King’s will 
there was a fund of irony ready made. The Utopian schemes of 
Law which helped the nation to two bankruptcies in six years and 
turned princes into usurers ; the elevation of the mocking atheist 
Dubois to the highest place in the State councils and the arch- 
bishopric of Paris, with the rest of the follies which characterized 

i nsible rule of Philippe, were in turn made the subjects 
for a rhymed attack, There is one topic, however, in these re- 
markable volumes which has received little or no notice either from 
the singers or the editors of their songs. This is the more curious 
as it attracted as much attention during the Regency as either 
Court scandals or Ministerial mistakes. We mean the notorious 
Tambour Royal kept by the red-faced Ramponeau, It is not for 
want of songs, for many a song was written about this cabaret and 
its owner. Indeed the Ramponeau joined the lists, just as had 
done the Lampons and the Léridas, Barbier, in his Memoirs, de- 
ecribes the place as the resort of all kinds of citizens, soldiers, 
artisans, aristocrats, even princes of the blood, Carriages crowded 
to ite doors; its salons were secured eight days in advance; it 
was never empty. Portraits of Ramponeau’s jolly face were to be 
seen all over the town, In fact, he was a favourite, a la mode; 


jeering crowd. To give an adequate idea of these songs— 

igious, military, political, social—would mean a detailed ne | 
of the times in which they enjoyed a vogue. It will be enoug 
to say here that the abandonment of the Spanish marriage; 
the plots to make Marie Leschinska queen of France; the d 
laid schemes of Cardinal Fleury; the reigns of the Vintimelle, 
the Chiteauroux, the Pompadour, the Du Barry, and of the 
lesser lights of the Parc aux Cerfs; the King’s speculations, 
and secret diplomatic service as embodied in the mysterious 
Chevalier d’Eon ; the story of Marie Alacoque, and the thou- 
sand and one scandals of the day—all these and more are to 
be found in the Chansonnier Historique. In the midst of such 
company it is quite refreshing to come upon one who earned for 
himself the praise of these street Juvenals. Beaumarchais had 
committed the un nable offence of letting the public see itself, 
as in a mirror, in his plays. This was especially the case in La 
Mére Coupable. But it was even more so in his famous Memoirs, 
which involved him in a lawsuit, and brought upon him the fury 
of some of the singers. The majority, however, were on his side, 
and there are several laudatory verses upon him in the eighth 
volume of this work @ propos of the Fiyaro and the lo of his 
suit. 

Though in the first years of the reign of Louis XVI. the morals 
of the rich were no less corrupt than previously, the courtiers did 
not receive the same encouragement from King and Queen, and 
there is a noticeable diminution of songs directed against royalty. 
Of course the singers were busy in celebrating the recent death 
of the Bien Aimé and the banishment of Mme. Du Barry. Her 
they followed into exile with an animosity which foreshadowed 
the fate awaiting her in that other reign—the Reig of Terror. 
But Sophie Arnould more fitly represented the spirit of the time 
than any song; for, on hearing of the double event—the King’s 
death and Du Barry’s exile—she said, “ Nous voila orphelins de 
pére et de mére.” 

Perhaps the most painful period in this painful history is the 
one represented by the fifteen years prior to the Revolution, when 
such good citizens as Turgot and Necker were in vain striving to 
mend the broken fortunes of the realm. Every one remembers the 
fatal facility with which the young King abandoned one Minister 
after the other, listening to the voice of schemers and the members 
of his own family ; how the recalled Maurepas yt a false and 
flippant part ; how the imbecile Duke de Saint-Germain destroyed 
what there was left of loyalty in the army by his childish methods 
of discipline; and how Calonne completed the ruin which kings, 
Ministers, and courtiers had been preparing for more than a 
hundred years. Spite of political anxieties and Court squabbles, 
the old spirit of scandal and intrigue was still alive. The affair 
of the “diamond necklace ”—that largest lie of the eighteenth 
century, as it has been called—which involved the names of De 
Rohan and of Marie Antoinette herself, shows this. It was a 
subject after the heart of a discontented crowd ready for any 
pretext to spite the Court, and it formed an excellent text for the 
now numerous rhymesters whose pens never tired of recording the 
latest gossip of the town. 

Such a pitch had the song-fever reached, that even the Comte 
d’Artois, the King’s brother, was busily engaged in vilifying the 
other members of the Royal family. His and Maurepas’s are among 
the very few names associated with these chansonniers, It is an 
interesting fact that those men who contributed more than any 
others to the Revolution—Diderot, Rousseau, and others—never 
lent themselves to the production of these unworthy diatribes. 
Voltaire, to please the Duchesse du Maine, did in early youth con- 
sent to write a series of epigrams upon the Regent. But it was 
his only offence, and he soon saw the impropriety of repeating it. 
It is odd that he should have committed it this once, bor on the 
death of Louis XIV. he suffered a month's imprisonment for a 
satire attributed to him, and which he afterwards disayowed :— 

Comme je n’avais pas vingt ans alors [he says], plusieurs personnes que 
j’avais mis par la mon cachet a cet indigne ouvrage; on ne me fit pas ’honneur 
de croire que ie pusse avoir assez de prudence ag me déguiser. L’auteur 
de ce misérable satire ne contribua pas peu a la faire courir sous mon nom, 
atin de mieux cacher le sien. Quelques-uns m’imputérent cette pitce par 
malignité, pour me décrier et pour me perdre ; quelques autres qui l’ad- 
miraient bonnement me l’attribuaient pour m’en faire honneur; ainsi un 
ouvrage que je n’avais point et méme que je n’avais point vu alors, m’attira 
de tous des malédictions et des louanges. 

With a prince of the blood for an enemy it is no wonder that 
royalty soon fell to ruin, or that its fall was greeted by a shout of 
triumph from the chansonniers, After this they were silent for 
a while; but with the dawn of the Revolution they broke out 
again, and this time with a fury never known before. The new 
epoch produced the pam song of all, the “ Marseillaise,” and the 
people sang it as with one yoice, The thousand or more songs in 
these volumes are forgotten, dead as the subjects they sing; but 
the “ Marseillaise,” which is the climax and quintessence of them 
all, remains and will live as long as the French nation itself. 
There are many quotations we should like to have made from 
this valuable work, and there are many points of interest which 
we would haye gladly dwelt on in connexion with its his- 
tory. But we must reserve a word in praise of the admira 
manner in which the editor, the publisher, and the artists 
have acquitted themselves of their enterprise. The notes form 
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a treasury of knowledge invaluable and unrivalled for the stu- 
dent of eighteenth-century France ; the paper and letterpress are 
equal to anything we have seen from the house of Quantin; 
and the portraits are in every sense worthy of the etchers. 
These eaur fortes are fifty in number, and represent the more 
prominent ters with which the publication deals, such 
as, among others, Clairambault the genealogist, the Regent, 
Louis XV, Louis XVI., Mme. de Pompadour, Mme. du Barry, 
Cardinal Fleury, Cardinal de Rohan (a ect work of art), 
Necker, Maurepas, Adrienne Lecouvreur, some of her sisters 
of the Francais. For the rest, we are not rised that a work so 
conscientiously carried out by all concerned should have won the 
ray amas prize which it is the privilege of the Académie 
to er. 


THE LIFE OF MR. GRIMSTON.* 


Fe eee every one knew Mr. Grimston, at least by sight. 
For some sixty years he “ wore his hat on the back of his 
head and answered to the name of Bob.” He was the patron 
saint of Harrow; or, rather, he and his friend Lord Bessborough 
were the great twin brethren who presided over the fortunes of 
that school. He was great in the saddle as well as sturdy with 
the willow. In all respects—in business, in social life, and in 
rt—he was a type of the old-fashioned, obstinate, rather slow 
Englishman, almost aggressively honest, incapable. of enduring the 
sight of unfair play, and gifted with remarkable courage and 
strength. Mr. Gale, who is the most agreeable of all writers on 
the science and the gossip of cricket-—Mr. Gale, whose works are 
constant expressions of the ideal of old England, has undertaken 
the task of writing Mr. Grimston’s Life. t us be frank, and 
admit a purely personal preference for this volume over the much 
longer records of spiritual and bodily dyspepsia and spleen which | 
have lately been so common and so popular, Of Mr, Gale’s book, 
as of its hero, we may say with F. B, that “they are manly, sir, 
manly.” The hero was not a manof genius. He was by no means 
@ particularly clever man. It may be taken as a sign of his lack of 
subtlety and guile that, although so enthusiastic a cricketer, he 
never could bowl. No artfulness about Mr. Grimston ; not his the 
tortuous approaches of a Mr. Steel or the provoking temptations 
of an Alfred Shaw. Judged by the tremendous standards of 
George Eliot and people like her, there may even be detected a 
want of earnestness in Mr. Grimston. Perhaps such severe 
moralists would rather say that he directed his earnestness to the 
wrong points. From childhood he did his work steadily, but 
always in such a manner as to make it evident that he preferred 
lay. In social life he was content to set an example of unspotted 
= ay intemerata fides, with a contempt for that was not 
honourable which is seldom so manfully expressed. But we are 
wasting time in moralizing over the general aspects of a life full 
of enjoyment and good will. It is time to come to particulars. 
The Son. Robert Grimston was born on September 18, 1816, and 
died, in bis sixty-eighth year, in 1884. In early days Edward, 
one of the Masters Grimston, kept a sporting diary. “The Pepys 
or Evelyn of the family was but twelve years old.” We print an 
extract, which shows what manly, plucky boys the ure Grimstons 
were, and what a pleasant, natural, Red Indian kind of life they 


led 
Srortine Occurrences, &c. 


December 30, 1823.—Went with Robert, who held my quiver, in the 

den, but killed nothing. 1 saw a Jack-hare in the garden. The 

rkeley hounds came close by the garden, but lost their fox in a wood 

close by the long walk—I forget the name; they came so close to the 
n that I could have touched their horses. 

Thursday, January 1.—Went out coursing in the evening; a hare came 
out of the clump and ran towards the wood, I galloped after the grey- 
hounds as fast as the pony could go, and as I was going over a road 
pony stopped short and threw me overboard ; I broke, or at least chipped, 
some of my teeth and strained my hand; but what was very provoking 
was that I strained my arm and Mr. Coales must bleed me in the other. 
Same evening went out with Grimston [Lord Grimston, present Earl 
Verulam], saw some pheasants, and a squirrel which we shot at and 
missed—it was with our bows. 

Enough of Jes enfances Edward et Bob. In 1828 the hero was 
sent to Harrow. A dreadful thing it was to be a fag, but Grimston 
was under his brother's dominion, and escaped lightly. Why we) 
commiserate fags will be apparent to readers of following 
account of their duties :— 


In Mr. Grimston’s early Harrow days there was no schoo) bell, aud the 
goin each house had to stand near the school to watch for the masters 


up to early school, and run back to tell the other boys, Mr. 
bad winter too, so 


rimston’s first quarter was in winter time, and a ve 
exposure, and for 


the fags were all knocked up with this early work an 
six weeks he had to stand morning after spear | watching for the masters, 
often wet through, and having to sit in his wet things afterwards. 

His father thought this so injurious that he complained to the head- 
master, and the following quarter a school bell was rung every morning, 
and the custom continues to the present time. 

Though no bookworm, Mr. Grimston went up the school regularly 
from form to form, behaved with propriety, and did not indulge 
in “ Billy-baits,” as the practice of “ drawing” Mr. Oxenham, 
one of the masters, was then called, Mr. Grimston rode matches 
on the local hacks across steeplechase courses, but still “ all school 
work was with him a matter of duty; he never made any conceal- 
ment that it was so.” This was setting an excellent example to 
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boys who, if distinguished in play, often think work beneath their 
august notice. He was a youth so prompt on occasions when 
action was needed, that it seems a pity he did not choose the 
army, instead of the Bar, as his profession. Here is an account 
of how he secured the capture of a burglar. Plate had been stolen 
from Gorhambury during a cricket match by a dismissed servant 
of the house, Then:— 

Hearing at Watford that a stranger in the Gorhambury livery, carrying 

a large bundle, had passed London, Griweton, who 
was in charge of a confidential servant, named Coldtart, hired a chaise and 
started in pursuit, and, making inquiries on the way, came up with the 
thief in the Metropolitan district. Coldtart (whom of course the boys 
nicknamed “ Hot-pudding ”) got a constable, and took the culprit before a 
magistrate and got him committed. Few boys of fifteen or sixteen would 
have acted with so much promptness and judgment. The burglar was 
transported for life. 
As a big boy, Grimston “ saved more fellows a licking than most 
boys in the school.” He never was in the Harrow Eleven. A 
friend of his was Captain, and asked him to help in drawing up the 
list. Grimston discovered that he could not play slows ; besides, he 
never was & ay field, and from the list he stoically omitted his 
own name. 1834 Mr. Grimston went up to Christ Church, 
where he was a very noted character; he did not live extrava- 
gantly, as many Bullingdon men perhaps did in ancient or even in 
more modern times. 

Mr. Ruskin, a contemporary, describes him as a man “ of gentle 
birth and amiable manners, and of Herculean strength, whose love 
of dogs and horses, and especially of boxing, was stupendous.” Mr. 
Ruskin does not say whether he ever put on the gloves with Mr, 
Grimston. In hunting at this time, Mr. Grimston seemed to 
enjoy a fall, and did his best to secure that luxury. He used to 
jump over gates on to swinging bridges, an exhibition which quite 
unnerved the master of one of the Oxfordshire packs. He remained 
at Oxford, as all through life, a wild devotee of Harrow, and told 
a good story against Winchester, where the same red-haired fellow 
had fielded at long leg “ever since cricket began at Winchester.” 
He rescued a drowning townsman in the river, and swam 
back to the other side before he could receive the thanks of 


the stranger, or even be asked by him for something “ to 
drink your honour’s noble health.” He improved wonderf 
cricketer, got his blue, and used to call his heavy bat “Mynn’s 


Master.” Now, as Mr. Mynn bowled at about the pace of a ball 
from a Krupp gun, it needed some strength and fortitude to 
keep hitting him for five, or into Dark’s garden. Not being a 
bowler himself, he was extremely opposed to relaxing the rule 
against bowling over the shoulder, and most properly plied all his 
influence against our modern throwers. But neither he nor any 
one else can ascertain what a “throw” really is; for instance, 
whether Mr. Evans bowled fairly or not, when he and Mr, 
Patterson and Mr. Leslie defeated beyond all hope a strong Cam- 
bridge Eleven. It would have been interesting to hear Mr, 
Grimston’s opinion when Mr. G. B. Studd’s stumps were sent, 
first ball, in the direction of the Nursery Garden. He had a 
— hatred of what is often a mere atfectation—the trick of 
ispensing with long-stop. How often, even with Blackham at 
the wicket, did the Australians last year compile against them- 
selves a wonderful list of extras by this means! How slovenly, 
too, it looks to see a ball trickle slowly for four against the Pavilion 
var oh We also oats agree with his views sbout 
“leg before.” If you bow! round the wicket, especially with work 
from leg, a batter may play you with his pads all day. This is 
disgusting. Mr. Grimston said that Mr. Lucas’s catch (Gentlemen 
v. Australians, 1882), “running some twenty yards and catching 
a ball which was coming like lightning, and holding it close to 
his ankles just by the extreme boundary of the ground, runni 
hard all the time,” was “the grandest catch since the history of 
cricket commenced.” Mr. Webbe twice made a catch like that 
described, once for Harrow against Eton, once for Oxford against 
Cambridge. Then we have Ulyett’s catch whereby he dis of 
Bonnor last summer, and a very fine catch by Mr. Hirst, bis 
hand over the ropes, we think, in Oxford v. Cambridge. But few 
University matches pass in which some one on either side does not 
catch something “ impossible.” Mr. Grimston thought Mr. W. G. 


Grace “the greatest master who ever lived,” and no one who has 
studied Mr. Grace's play lovingly, as if it were a Botticelli or 
Carpaccio, or — of that kind, will doubt that Mr, 
Grimston was right. He loathed lawn-tennis courts at Lord's, 
“TI wish they would take away those beastly skittle-grounds,” 
said this prejudiced, but always estimable, gentleman. Mr, 
Grimston as a hunting man, and an “Older Harrow Boy” (in 
which character he will be best remembered), space fails us 
to speak. Mr. Gale's work must be consulted in the original, 
and an honester, manlier, more sensible and healthy book no 
man and no boy is likely to find ina hurry. We wish we had 
room for the page which tells how Grimston “ got the lesson never 
to fight two men at once "—a lesson we, too, shall have some day; 
we who, too often, try to fight at odds of some twenty-five to one, 
Mr. Grimston, on this occasion, had to be ransomed—an inglorious 
end to the exploit. 

Lest Mr. Grimston should seem to any one a sportsman only, 
let the remark of an old Harrow bowler be quoted :—-* He often, 
on the o-, spoke to the fellows whom he ‘ coached’ about the 
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HUMAN INTERCOURSE.* 


past and present fashions in literature are more piquantly con- 
trasted in essays than in the drama or fiction, Sota the 
essayist reflects the taste and humours of his age, even when he 
is least conscious of a didactic or moral aim. The young and 
thoughtful reader who takes up Foster’s Essays may find it difficult 
to believe that they were once a popular and universal antidote to 
the levity of youth. There is in them something that — the 
hopeful yy of a wrestler to overcome, a fibrous quality that 
deters all but the resolute and earnest. Mr. Hamerton’s essays are 
excellently representative of an age that multiplies and makes easy 
the avenues to knowledge. Not that he takes the thankless posi- 
tion of a teacher ; but is rather content with an affable descant on 
the small things of life in a style that accords with his theme. He 
is not unreasonably exacting, and s the inestimable know- 
ledge of the mental capacity of his public—the large portion of 
‘humanity that is never concerned with thought or thinking. He 
gives shape and expression to reflections they dimly divine, and 
are too indolent to embody. To the vast multitude for whom 
thinking is a laborious or — process, life has its mysteries, 
though they be of a kind that is overlooked by the — 
thinker. Bewildered by a too close contemplation of what in no 
spirit of paradox we may call the ordinary phenomena of life, they 
may find true solace in the mild illumination afforded by the incon- 
testable platitudes of the essayist. 

Towards many excellent people Mr. Hamerton, like other 
essayists, occupies the place of the Interpreter in the Pilgrim’s 

, With this distinction—that other, not less excellent, 
people may consider the mysteries of which he discourses are not 
altogether mysteries. This, however, does not concern him or 
those he addresses. He is not the first interpreter whose mission 
is liable to misconstruction, and whose efforts may be assailed by 
the unbelieving. Essayists there have been who professed to 
interpret nature, and “ hold the mirror up” in a style that suggests 

so much as that Shakspeare and the rest of the poets 
lived in vain. Mr. Hamerton, it is needless to say, is guiltless of 
this vain egotism’ He is very tender and considerate to his 
audiences, neither ensnaring them in the fen-fogs and morass of 
metaphysics nor enticing them towards the burning fields of 
controversy. If the atmosphere is mild and the way smooth, the 
guide is oa placid, accommodating, and safe. He writes with 
such amiable impartiality, is so courteously careful not to offend, 
that it is impossible not to feel the benign and comforting influence 
of his writings. There is always so abundant a supply of litera- 
ture that is irritating, and deliberately calculated to irritate, that 
we feel grateful fora book that can only leave a delightful and not 
oppressive sense of cordiality between reader and author. We 
may not be greatly moved or deeply impressed by Mr. Hamerton’s 
essays, but we part from them with a pleasant and harmonious 
feeling of companionship. 

The source of this agreeable impression lies less in the author's 
fluent and propitiatory style than in its studied smoothness, which 
enables us to pass from one theme to another without experiencing 
any inequalities. This evenness of tone is something quite distinct 
from monotony, though it may easily degenerate into dulness. The 
only incongruity in the volume may be noted in two a onreligion, 
certainly inadequate in statement and reasoning, which, though ad- 
mirably uncontroversial, disturb the even tenor of the pao apo | 
essays. “ Why we are apparently becoming less religious,” an 
“ How we are really becoming less religious,” are a little too thin 
and superficial even for popular essays, and are open to the objec- 
tion that the author's interpretation of the word “ religious” is 
exceedingly loose and vague. Here, and elsewhere, Mr. Hamerton is 
not 80 happy in bis illustrations as in his style, and prefers that 
which is less apt to that which is obviously suggestive. For 
example, writing of special forms of - er, he cites the case of the 
Bishop of Melbourne, who, in 1882, declined to order prayers for 
rain, and forbears to notice the position taken by Kingsley on a 
similar occasion, and his far more striking argument, Human 
Intercourse is a subject so comprehensive and many-sided that 
Mr. Hamertov can only be said to lightly touch its more familiar 
characteristics, yet he succeeds in giving much freshness to 
his theme. In a paper on Priests and Women there is an 
excellent contrast of the leisurely and the busy man, “ With- 
out leisure it is difficult to have such quiet and pleasant 
manners as the clergy generally have. Very busy men gene- 
tally seem pied with some idea of their own which is 
not what you are talking about; but a leisurely man will give 
hospitality to your thought.” There is also equal felicity of ex- 

ion in the essays on Marriage and coe Ties, on Patriotic 
, and in several papers on the art of letter-writing. Mr. 

p's just praise of Byron's letters, their exquisite natural 
spontaneity and artless form, might have been supplemented by 
recognizing the extraordinary fact that the majority were written 
with the knowledge that they would be circulated and criticized. 
The most admirable of Mr. Hamerton’s apergus are to be found in 
those essays where he draws on his intimate knowledge of French 
life and society, and contrasts the genteel Frenchman with the 

ble Briton. He is perhaps a little too severe towards the 
latter; but his observation of national peculiarities is frequently 
nice and shrewd, Of the virtue of genteel ignorance as professed 
in France Mr. Hamerton writes very pleasantly and with habitual 


* Human Intercourse. By Philip Gilbert Wlamerton. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1884. 


tolerance, and though he deplores this and other obstacles to free 
and genial intercourse, it is always in the calm style of a 
philosopher. He remarks :—“ There is not a country in Europe 
more favourable than France for the study of the genteel condition 
of mind. There you have it in its perfection in the class gui n'a 
rien appris et rien oublié, and in the numerous aspirants to social 
position who desire to mix themselves and become confounded 
with that class. It has been in the highest degree fashionable, 
since the establishment of the Republic, to be ignorant of the 
real course of events.” Much of this ignorance may be styled 
“ genteel,” and is, as Mr. Hamerton says, an affectation; but 
genuine indifference to politics, and also the dislike to the 
discussion of unpleasant affairs, largely prevail among the pro- 
fessors of genteel ignorance. Too serious a view of the e 

of Poe ignorance is taken by the essayist when he remarks 
it drives “men of culture” to the cafés, which they frequent, 
“not because they want to drink, but because they can talk 
freely about what they think and what they know without being 
paralysed by the determined ignorance of the genteel.” Is it 
another form of this genteel malady that makes clubs abound 
among us? a Mr. Hamerton thinks in this matter we are 
less afflicted than the French. However that may be, the subject 
is admirably treated by Mr. Hamerton, few of whose readers will 
regret that his book is a collection of light and agreeable essays, 
instead of the more serious and imposing treatise he at one time 
contemplated. There is little in common in treatise and essay ; 
the one certainly repels the general reader; the essay is, or should 
< aueammanas Mr. Hamerton’s volume is no exception to the 


AN ANTIDOTE AGAINST MELANCHOLY.* 


Muses—dulces ante omnia—have always shown themselves 
accessible to the needs of commercial announcement, and 
the rbymers of to-day are as active as ever they were when 
of old time they adapted “1f 1 know’d a donkey wot wouldn’t 
go” to the requirements of that “delight of the Nobility and 
Gentry,” Mrs. Jarley of the waxwork. “ Have the acrostic,” said 
the insinuating Mr. Slum. “The name at this moment is Warren, 
but the idea's a convertible one, and a positive inspiration for 
Jarley.” When this was first written in The Old Curiosity Shop, 
now five-and-forty years ago, few if any of Dickens's readers 
knew of his childish connexion with Warren's blacking manufac- 
tory, and the name had not the significance in his history which it 
hasnow. To return, however, to Mr. Slum and his works, Adver- 
tisement, if it still employs the aid of poetry, is apparently raising 
its standard. There was a venality about Mrs. Jarley’s bard, a dis- 
regard of means to an end, a willingness to make immortal verse 
do a double duty, which could scarcely fail to be, as Beau 
Tibbs would say, “ extreme disgusting to those who are in the 
least acquainted with poetry.” But better times have dawned, 
if we may judge from the trade circular, alias “ Christmas 
book,” which has reached us from a New York firm of oil manu- 
facturers. 

Seriously, we have seldom seen so pretty a trifle as the Antidote 
against Melancholy, It is a little quarto, beautifully printed from 
the types of De Vinne, a New York printer whom our Olarks and 
Whittinghams would find it hard to excel. It has an old- 
fashioned title-page, composed with considerable taste; and it is 
prefaced by an address to that well-nigh extinct personage the 
“ Courteous Reader,” in which the old-world tone is pleasantl 
preserved. Also it is excellently edited, some of its brief 4 
notes, in the “ Parchment Library ” fashion, being models of tact 
and conciseness, By — it a miscellany the anonymous com- 
piler has avoided the difficulties attendant upon the attempt to be 
** quintessential,” and has secured the right to range at will among 
the older anthologies, especially those Poetical Miscellanies of 
which Tottel’s Songes and Sonettes and England's Helicon may 
serve as types. The result is that not a few of the pieces it con- 
tains have a certain aspect of novelty. There is also “ most 
eloquent music” from Drayton and Shirley, Martin Parker and 
Dr. Hughes, Heywood and Francis Davison of the Rapsody, 
names which prove into what remote places the editor has pene- 
trated. These gleanings from old fields are so good that we 
almost regret the introduction of the modern note with such 
writers as Aytoun and Calverley, though, to be sure, we cannot be 
too often reminded what a neatness of rhythm, what a perfect 
finish and fluency, we lost with the lamented author of the Ode to 
Tobacco. Finally, the volume winds up with the following little 
Envoy, the turn of which is happily in keeping with its contents :— 

Go Little Book, to subtle world 
And show thy simple face, 

And forward pass, and do not turn 
Again to our disgrace. 

For thou shall bring to people’s ears 
But truth, that needs not blush ; 

And though perchance thou get’st rebuke, 
Care not for that a rush : 

For evil tongues do itch so sore 
They must be rubbing still 

Against their teeth, that should hold fast 
The clapper of the mill. 


* An Antidote against Melancholy. Compounded of Choice Poems, Jovial 
Songs, Merry Ballads, and Witty Parodies. Most Pleasant and Diverting 
to Head. New York: printed for Pratt & Co. 1884. 
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Desire that man that likes thee not 
To lay thee down again, 

Till some sweet nep and harmless sleep 
Hath settled troubled brain. 


Let us close with as tion. When Messrs. Pratt issue their 
next biennial Christmas book, instead of christening it Handefull 
Pleasant Delites, or Phenix Nest, or Gorgious Gallery of 
‘allant Inventions, or what not, let them name it Oyl for | 
Trovbt'd VVaters (with the sub-title, perhaps, of Lirical Lvbrica- 
tions), and include it in all ms which refer, directly or in- 
directly, to their “ favourite fluid.” If they want serious specimens, 
there is no lack of them. But it would perhaps be better to keep 
to the lighter Muse ; and here from 
Cur olivum 
no 
Cautius 


down to Hood’s 
= temples throb, my pulses boil, 
’m sick of Song and Ode and Ballad. 
So, ‘hyrsis, take the midnight oil, 
_ And pour it on a lobster salad, 


the choice is ample. And Mr. Slum might supply an original 
contribution or two in the modern manner. As thus :— 
My midnight oil in times of yore 
1 purchased at a casual store, 
Nor cared to question (think of that !) 
If it were thick, or thin, or fat. 
No wonder that my style was poor, 
I disregarded—like a flat— 
My midnight oii! 
Now I have changed all this. No more 
I write the thing I wrote before, 
My best quotations come up pat, 
*Tis all because [ buy of Px-rr 
My midnight oil! 


For such a volume success might assuredly be predicted. 


LIFE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO.* 


) St. Charles Borromeo the new spirit that pervaded tho | 
Roman Church after the close of the Council of Trent found 
its noblest expression. Freed from her difficulties with temporal 
princes, the Church during the latter half of the sixteenth century 
employed all her strength in enforcing her claim to direct the 
conduct, and even the thoughts, of her members, in ordering her 
forces, and in setting up new bulwarks against her spiritual 
enemies, With the foe at her gates, she needed a united garrison 
and defences in which the keenest eye could find no flaw. Disci- 
ine was again to become the characteristic of her army, and 
implicit submission in spiritual matters the aim of ber internal 
conflict. The submission she laboured to impose within her 
borders was now demanded as due to the one voice which, after 
the contentions of Councils had died oct in the silence of defeat, 
was still as of old heard speaking with authority. The special 
work of Cardinal Borromeo was to fit the priesthood to take its 
per part in the reformation of the laity, to qualify the secular 
clergy for the task of raising their flocks out ot ignorance and sin 
and of bringing them more thoroughly into subjection. It is his 
—_ pre_ap bn he did this without any thought of self, and 
that even the exaltation of the ecclesiastical power for which he 
laboured incessantly did not come before his desire for what he 
believed to be for the good of his fellow-men. In his life of 
daily self-sacrifice, and in his work as a lawgiver and adminis- 
trator, the decrees of the Council became a living power. Yet, 
though he left an abiding mark on the whole Church, he chose to 
devote his energies to the work of his peculiar sphere. Faithful 
in his own house, he loved best of ull to labour among the 
bishops of his province and the clergy of his bishopric, among 
the nobles and, not least, among the sick and poor of his 
own city. Little admiration as the members of a Church he 
held to be heretical can feel for some of his aims, and for 
many of his methods of working, no one surely will hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the holiness of his life, the wisdom of his 
counsels, or the importance of the place he holds in ecclesiastical 
history. The volumes befcre us contain a Life of St. Charles | 
written shortly after his death by Giussano, a member of his 
household and one of the Oblates of St. Ambrose, a congregation 
founded by the Cardinal and closely connected with his special 
work, They naturally express unqualified admiration for their 
subject. ith the many miracles recorded and implied in their 
pages we shall not concern ourselves; they do not affect the 
general course of the story, and most of them, as is usual in such 
works, are placed together at the end. The book is put forth by 
the Oblates of St. Charles to commemorate their patron who died 
three hundred years ago on November 3rd last, If their object 
was to instruct the outside world, they would have done more 
wisely if they had published a Life founded on Giussano’s work ; 
for it must be contessed that his volumes are somewhat wearisome. 
As he does not attempt to group his facts together, events of pre- 
cisely the same character are told over and over again, And 
though he relates some personal recollections, and emong them a 
* Life of St. Charles Borromeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, From 
the Italian of John Peter Giussano, With Preface by Henry Kdward 
Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster, 2 vols. Burns & Oates. 


few incidents described as worthy of note, his stories are marked 
by the peculiar flatness that distinguishes modern hagiography 
from the records of the acts of earlier saints. At the same time 
the book contains a t deal of interesting matter. It is, of 
course, of first-rate historical authority, and has been extensively 
used by modern writers, though chiefly in the Latin version of 
1751, which supplies many of the notes of the present translation. 
A preface by Cardinal Manning points out the special character of 
Borromeo’s work, and forms an excellent introduction to the Life. 
The Cardinal, however, we may note by the way, should not take 
the conversion of the Wends as an example of the late evangeli- 
zation of some of the Teutonic and Scandinavian races, 

Born of noble parents, Charles Borromeo received ecclesiastical 
preferment in his childhood. At the age of twelve an uncle 
placed him at the head of the Abbey of Arona, and while still 
studying at Pavia he received two other like appointments. On 
the election of his uncle, Pius 1V., he was, when only twenty- 
two, made a Cardinal Deacon and the Administrator of the see of 
Milan, Other great offices followed rapidly ; he was made Grand 
Penitentiary and Legate of the States of the Church. The reader is 
exhorted to learn from the promotion of Borromeo to abstain from 
judging the acts of the Sovereign Pontiff. Whatever the right way 
of looking at this matter may be, it is certain that Papal nepotism 
never had such results as in his case. His influence on the 
tone of the Court may be gathered from his formation of a society 
to discuss the writings of Epictetus at meetings called “ Notti 
Vaticane.” Young as he was, he bore no small of the 
burden of superintending the last session of the Council of Trent, 
and radon bring it to a conclusion which left the Pope the 
master of the Roman Church. Many questions of internal reform, 
such as those which concerned non-residence and plurality, were 
settled jn this session. Although he was eager to carry out 
these and such-like decrees, Borromeo was unable to leave Rome 
until 1565. A forcible picture is given of the condition of his 
province when he began to govern it in person. For more than 
eighty years Milan had been without a resident archbishop. The 
clergy led scandalous lives. They were ignorant and neglectful of 
their duties; they dressed and lived like laymen, “and indulged 
in open and habitual concubinage "—a c which reminds us of 
the obstinate resistance offered by their Church to the yoke of 
celibacy in the eleventh century. So evil was the example of the 
clergy that we are told that it was a common saying, “ If you want 
to go to hell become a priest ” (i. 78), Nor were the regulars much 
better than the secular priests. As a natural consequence, the laity 
paid little respect to the ordinances of religion. The churches were 
constantly used for profane purposes, sometimes even for dances and 
banquets. Fasts and holy seasons were disregarded or made occasions 
of worldly amusement. Immorality prevailed among all classes. 
Borromeo saw clearly that reformation must begin with the 
priesthood. In order to devote himself wholly to the wants of his 
 ——- he resigned the magnificent position he held in the Papal 

urt. European politics and the society of princes were alike as 
nothing to him in comparison with the work he had to do among 
his own people. Among the chief means he adopted for the 
reformation of his clergy were provincial and diocesan councils, 
the foundation of seminaries for training men for the priesthood, 
supported by a rate levied on the beneticed clergy, and constant 
diocesan visitations, He carried out these measures with extra- 
ordinary energy and success. Twice each year he is said to have 
visited every part of his diocese in person. In these journeys he 
was often forced to travel on foot in order to reach villages lying 
far up among the mountains, where no bishop had ever been seen 
before. Wherever he came he set an example of self-denial and 
industry. Although he had the supervision of more than three 
thousand a we are told that he knew the name, character, 
and peculiar duties of every one of them. He visited their 
houses without any previous notice in order to find out an 
irregularities in their manner of life. No priest was allow 
to hold more than one benefice. Considerable indignation was 
excited by the rigorous he inflicted on all offenders 
against etclesiastical order, laymen as well as clergy 5 and he 
acknowledged that there was some foundation for the charges 
of undue severity brought against him. He was active in the 
suppression of heresy. He established the Inquisition in his 
vince, and the press under the censorship of the Father 
Inquisitor. On one occasion he visited the shops of the Milanese 
booksellers in person, contiscated all works he deemed heretical, 
and sent orthodox books in their place. By these means he 
brought Milan into a state of ctinladtiel subjection little 
short of the civil bondage in which she was held by Spain. 
As of his province lay dangerously near the heretical districts 
of Switzerland, Borromeo took special pains to bring them fully 
under his control, Besides the three valleys belonging to his diocese, 
the whole of the Roman Catholic districts of Switzerland and the 
lands of the Grisons were placed under his supervision as A 
stolic Visitor. The repressive measures he adopted in these de. 
tricts stamped out the danger that threatened the orthodoxy of 
the Italians. The valley of Mesolcina was said to be infected with 
sorcery as well as heresy; and there the Cardinal caused eleven 
old women, “ who no longer deserved =e on account of their 
sins against Divine mercy,” to be burnt to death (ii, 199). Here, 
however, in spite of the support of the Grisons, he met with a 
check ; tor the Diet punished the Roman Catholics of the valley 
for receiving him and his [nquisitor. 

In carrying out the establishment of ecclesiastical ben ge 
Borromeo was o/ten engaged in conflict with the civil governors 
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Milan. The cause of the royal officers was upheld by a large party 
in the province, for the Cardinal’s reforms made him many 
enemies, Conspicuous among these were the Frati Umiliati, who 
were indignant at the new constitutions imposed on them. An 
attempt on the Cardinal’s life, made at the instigation of some 


of the Frati, led to the suppression of the order, and greatly 


eompenes the position of their intended victim. It was, how- 
ever, his self-devotion during the plague of 1576 that insured the 
success of the Cardinal’s policy. Tis work in the plague-stricken 
city of Milan places him among those on whom authoritative 
canonization confers no honour, whose saintship is decided by the 
common yoice of mankind. The story is well told by Giussano. 
Austere in his own life, and terrible to those who withstood the 
voice of the Church, Borromeo gave himself up to the succour of 
the sick and dying, not in a spirit of self-mortification, but out of 
the tenderness of « loving heart. His severity was the fruit of 
the system of which he was the exponent and minister, his 
tenderness was his own. After his first visit to the pest- 
house where men and women and little children were shut u 

untended and uncared for, he was for a moment overcome wit 

emotion. Before long the sick were too many for a pest-house. 
With his own hands he administered the last sacraments to 
the dying, now and again climbing a ladder or entering by 
a window to find some sick man, deserted by every one else, 
and left to perish in a fast-closed house (i, 421). All his 
money was soon spent among the poor; then he gave his furni- 
ture, and even his clothes. “each day he went about the streets 
attended by two priests, who led horses laden with stores for the 
sick. The self-devotion of certain clergy who joined him in his 
work during the plague suggested to him the institution of 
the congregation of Oblates, a body of secular priests, whose 
special duty was to help him in his administrative work. This 
institution enabled him to keep every part of his diocese under his 
immediate control. His influence was also greatly strengthened 
by new monastic foundations, and by the support he received from 
some already existing communities. He died in 1584 at the age 
of poe Short as his life had been, he had changed the moral 
and religious aspect of the province of Milan, and had given the 
Roman Church an example and an impulse of far-reaching 


importance 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN.* 


ONE will turn eagerly to Mr. F. L. James's sup- 
plementary chapter to his new edition of his book describing 

in detail the country through which expeditions have to pass on 
their way up the Nileto Khartoum. The author made the journey 
from Berber to Wady Halfa in March and April 1878, and it is to 
be hoped that some of his experiences may act as a warning to 
our force should they contemplate a return to Cairo by the same 
route. “At Kantera, a little below Assouan,” says Mr. James, 
“the channel left by the receding Nile was extremely narrow, 
and only three feet six inches to four feet deep. In spite of all 
precautions, we stuck fast for four-and-twenty hours in getting 
through. We saw many natives actually fording the Nile, with 
on their heads.” This new and cheaper edition of The 

Tribes of the Soudan contains, in addition to many improve- 
ments, an admirable introduction by Sir Samuel Baker on “ The 
Political Aspect of the Soudan,” in which he briefly reviews the 
various stages through which the Egyptian dependency has passed, 
and discusses the probable future in store for it, should the present 
Government persist in its obstinate policy of abandonment. He is 
of opinion that the Soudan, if forsaken by us, will not be forsaken 
long by some nation more enterprising than ourselves, and that, as 
4 mere question of time, whoever holds the dependency will dis- 
pose of Egypt itself. There is sound sense in such views, but it 
seems almost useless to hope that even the voice of so high an 
authority as the author of Ismailia will succeed in making itself 
heard in the councils of Downing Street. Mr. James's book 
deserves to be Mepe  Mhemre and now that its price brings it 
a ie reach of book-buyers, we hope no one will hesitate 

y it. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK MATHEMATICS.+ 


we are to hold with Professor De Morgan that “no art or 
science is a liberal art or a liberal science unless it be studied 

in connexion with the mind of man in past times,” English mathe- 
matics must certainly be characterized as of a debased type. Our 
mathematicians, struggling on the one hand with intensely prac- 
Gaal Bening solution, and on the other 
with equally unpractical problems of imagi into which 
they are pes by their symbols, have not Seoreloets to vary their 
labours by scholarly investigations into the origins and history of 
their science; and the reproach of the founder of the London 
Mathematical Society, uttered just twenty years ago, that the 
history of mathematics is unfairly neglected, has hitherto been 
abundantly justified. It is almost incredible that Mr. Gow should 
be able to sum up the work which his countrymen have done 
towards anticipating his Short History of Greek Mathematics in 

* The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. By F. L. J M.A, F.R.G 
Second Edition. hp John Murray. 
‘ 
bridge. Edited syndics e versity 


the sentence, “ We can show only an ill-arranged treatise of Dean 
Peacock, many brilliant but scattered articles of Professor De 
Morgan, and essays by, Dr. Allman.” Such, however, seems 
to be the case, and we have the curious anomaly that, though 
“ the history of Greek mathematics is, for the most , only 
history of such mathematics as are learnt daily in all our public 
schools . . . . and though Cambridge, at least, has for more than 
acentury required from all candidates for any degree as much 
greek and mathematics as should make a history of Greek mathe- 
matics intelligible and interesting, yet no Englishman has been at 
the pains of writing, or even of translating such a treatise. If it 
was not wanted, as it ought to have been, by our classical 
professors and our mathematicians, it would have served at any 
rate to quicken, with some human interest, the melancholy labours 
of our schoolboys.” To Mr. Gow belongs the honour of having 
removed this blot from our scientific literature. 

The original design of the Short History was that it should 
merely form a chapter of a general history of Alexandria, on 
which the author is engaged, but fortunately the scope was 
extended so as to embrace the whole field of Greek mathematics, 
and the chapter became a separate treatise. This is divided into 
three parts. The first is introductory; dealing with the origin of 
the decimal scale, and with Egyptian arithmetic. With regard to 
the former, the conclusion come to is that, when primitive peoples 
have progressed so far as to be able to count five, they “at once 
begin to use the fingers, or the fiagers and toes, as the means and 
basis of calculation, and are henceforth committed to a quinary or 
denary, or vicesimal scale.” About Egyptian arithmetic some 
interesting details are given, derived from a hieratic papyrus, 
written by one Ahmes, some time before 1700 B.c., which is 
included in the Rhind collection of the British Museum, and has 
only recently been deciphered. This does not come up to the 
expectations raised by its title, “Directions for obtaining a know- 
] of all dark things,” but contains a variety of arithmetical 
results involving fractions, and some geometrical problems; and 
seems to represent the highest attainment of the “ rather shallow ” 
Egyptian intellect in arithmetic and geometry. “It cannot be 
doubted,” says Mr. Gow, “that Greece received directly a an 
deal of arithmetical learning from pt; but this, at its best, 
can hardly have dealt with more abstruse subjects than the 
solution of simple equations with one unknown, and some portions 
of the theory of arithmetical and geometrical series.” 

The second part is devoted to Greek arithmetic; the Art of 
Calculation (Aoyorixy), and the Science or Theory of Numbers 
(dptOunrixn), being separately considered, in accordance with an 
obvious distinction which was recognized by the later Greek 
mathematicians. The fulness and elaboration with which this 
portion of the subject is treated form a remarkable contrast to the 
manner in which it is handled in a recent French work by 
M. Maximilien Marie (Histoire des Sciences Mathématiques et 
Physiques. Vol. I. Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1883). M. Marie 
disposes of the origin of the Greek system of numeration very 
summarily in half a line; they had it, he says, from the Jews. 
His authority for this statement is not given; nor, indeed, does he 
venture anywhere to mar the artistic ap ce of his well- 
printed and in many respects excellent treatise by diefiguring foot- 
notes. He probably follows the common assumption that, “ since 
the use of the alphabet for numerals was undoubtedly a Semitic 
practice, and since the Greek alphabet was undoubtedly derived 
from Semitic sources, therefore the Greeks derived from the 
Semites the numerical use of the alphabet with the alphabet 
itself.” This view Mr. Gow is unable to adopt; he shows that 
“ there is, in fact, no evidence against, and a d deal for, the 
supposition that the Jews derived alphabetic numerals from the 
Greeks. The contrary belief is perhaps only a relic of the old 
superstition which counted it profane to question the priority of 
the Hebrews in all arts.” It may be noted as a curiosity of Greek 
calculation that, while in their literature there is more than one 
instance of compound division, none is to be found of simple 
division. The Greek treatment of the Theory of Numbers was 
from the first essentially geometrical. ‘ Whensoever and by 
whomsoever invented, most of the known properties of dp:Opyrexr 
were collected together, not much later than 300 B.c., by Euclid 
in his Elements, . . . In numbers the Greeks had no symbolism 
at all for surds . . . Hence lines, which were merely convenient 
symbols for other numbers, became the indispensable symbols for 
surds, Thus Euclid’s Tenth Book, which deals with incommen- 
surables, is in form purely geometrical, though its contents are of 
purely arithmetical utility; and every arithmetical proposition in 
the proof or application of which a surd might possibly occur, was 
necessarily exhibited in a geometric form. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that a linear symbolism became habitual to the Greek 
mathematicians, and that their attention was wholly diverted from 
the customary arithmetical signs of the unlearned.” Euclid in all 
probability had no knowledge of anything that could be called 

bra; the “ unknown quantity” makes its first appearance at 
some date before a.D. 300, in a proposition of one ‘Thymaridas, 
where it is termed the dadépuros. There is, however, nothing to 
show that Thymaridas employed any special symbol corresponding 
to the modern .c; and, though problems leading to simple equations 
had about his time “ become a common form of amusement,” 
and probably, therefore, some algebraic symbols were in use, we 
do not find any trace of such symbols until they appear in the 
writings of the renowned Diophantus, who died at the age of 
eighty-four, about A.D. 300, and was the last of the Greek arith- 
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Greek geometry, of course, takes up the ter part of the 
volume. The of this was On one 
point, at least, Egyptian geometry was more advanced than would 
generally be supposed. In the work of Ahmes, to which we have 
already alluded, a value of the area of a circle is given which, 
though true to one decimal place only, is a fair approximation. 
The value was known correctly to two places of decimals in the 
time of Archimedes, about 3.c. 280, and to three in that of 
Ptolemy, about a.p. 140. Remarkable as has been the feat of Mr. 
Shanks in carrying on the calculation so as to be accurate to 707 
places (this was the number in 1873; we are not aware that it has 
since been surpassed), it must be borne in mind that thirty-six 
centuries, at least, have elapsed since the time of Ahmes. It 
would be impossible within the limits imposed upon us to sketch 
even the main features of the rise and progress of Greek geometry 
as narrated by Mr. Gow; it must suffice to say that he has 
thoroughly mastered the mass of materials with which he had to 


cope. 

With great candour Mr. Gow tells us that his work has often 
been “dreary”; but it must not be supposed that this epithet can 
justly be applied to the result which is before us. e Short 
History of Greek Mathematics is, no doubt, not a work with 
which to while away an idle hour; there are where the reader 
must be prepared to find that “if his wits be called away never so 
little, he must begin again”; but the orderly arrangement, clear 
and easy style, and discriminating criticism which are throughout 
exhibited, make the book a thoroughly pleasant one to read. The 
“ human interest ” which is to “quicken the melancholy labours 
of our schoolboys,” is fully represented in the os 
incidents which are interspersed with the severer matter. If Mr. 
Gow is not fully satisfied of the accuracy of the Arabian descrip- 
tion of Ptolemy as “a fair man with a red mole on the side of 
his chin,” he is less doubtful about the truth of the statement 
of Aristotle, that Hippocrates of Chios, one of the greatest 
geometers of antiquity, was “slow and stupid.” “There are,” 
Mr. Gow thinks, “still extant mathematicians who are singularly 
deficient in ability for any studies but their own.” Of Euclid 
there is, unfortunately, little to be gathered, but if we are to 
believe an anecdote, which forms the motto of the History, 6 cro:- 
xetorns knew well enough how to accomplish the quickening pro- 
cess upon the schoolboy of his day. “A youth,” says Stobmus, 
“who had begun to read geometry with Euclid, when he had 
learnt the first proposition, inquired ‘ What do I get by learning 
these things?’ So Euclid called his slave and said, ‘ Give him 
ane ae since he must needs make gain out of what he 

Ds, 

We shall look forward with interest to the publication of the 
volume in which Mr. Gow proposes to treat of the Alexandrian 
Literary School, 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


HE industrious but somewhat flaccid criticism of one of the 
chief critics of the present Revue des Deux Mondes (Oh! 
shade of Gustave Planche, what think you of your successors ?) is 
very fairly represented in Les nouveaux romanciers américains (1), 
which deals at great length with Mr. Howells and Mr. Hen 
James, and more briefly with Mr. Cable, Mr. Marion Crawford, 
and one or two minor writers. The books of the two first-named 
novelists are analysed with a minuteness which must be, we should 
think, tedious both to those who have read them and those who 
have not, while Mme. Bentzon shows a rather sublime, but at the 
same time more than rather misleading, indifference to the chrono- 
logical order of the works reviewed. Of the general character of 
the criticism as criticism two samples will give a good idea. 
Taking occasion to say that the last of a long race of novelists 
undoubtedly of the first rank in the first class in England ex- 
pired in George Eliot, Mme. Bentzon quotes as persons. who still 
attract some attention with us, and have some merit—whom 
does the reader think? Not Mr. Black, not Mr. Blackmore, not 
Mr. Besant, not Mr. Meredith, not Mr. Payn; but Ouida, Miss 
Broughton, and Mr. Shorthouse. This is in her first paragraph. In 
her last she remarks @ propos of Mr. Isaacs that “la France verra 
toujours l'Orient et sa magie 4 travers Zadig”—a remark which, if 
it had been made by a male writer, we should have described as 
= As it is made by a lady, we shall only call it incon- 
ive. 

M. Maxime du Camp (2) holds a position in France which is 
not paralleled by the position of any English writer. With us no 
one of anything like his literary power devotes himself to anything 
like his subjects. Let any one think of the magnificent extent 
of private charity in London, and then of the kind of work that 
does exist, or is at all likely to exist, on the subject. We have 
abundant directories; we have a few books made, not written— 
the result, that is to say, of the labours of industrious and not 
particularly accomplished hacks. In M. du Camp's book any one 
may read an account—excellently written and faci y arranged, 
with abundant fact, and yet no dryness—of the religious os 
which are specially busied in philanthropic work, of night ref 
créches, dispensaries, orphanages, and all the devices for alleviating 
misery, succouring poverty, and helping helplessness. 
elt? Les nouveaux romanciers américains, Par Th. Bentzon, Paris: 

mann: Lévy. 

(2) La charité privée 2 Paris, Par Maxime du Camp. Paris: Hachette: 


The Rémusat Correspondence (3) is becoming rather alarming. 

The present (fourth) volume gives us four hundred and cignty 

, and’ covers three-quarters only of one year—1818. 
tainly there are famous instances of letters as voluminous and 
yet invaluable. But this Correspondence, as has been more than 
once pointed out, is not of that kind. It contains a little very 
interesting matter, a fair —_ not very interesting, but 
worth publishing, and a great deal which is not worth publishing 
atall. M. Paul de Rémusat was quite right in publishing every 
line of his grandmother's earlier memoirs and letters; but here 
there is a distinct case for “ editing” vigorously, and he does not 
seem to have edited anyhow. 

The third and concluding volume of M. Desjardins’s very valu- 
able historical geography of Roman Gaul (4) is occupied with the 
organization of the country after the Cesarian conquest, and with 
its geographical history till the break-up of the fifth century. ‘The 
learning and arrangement are such as leave hardly anything, not 
only to be reasonably desired, but to be more or less fancifully 
imagined ; though of course in a book of the kind there is always 
room for a certain amount of cavilling, even for a certain amount 
of fair criticism, as to the proportion of history admitted as 
geographical or excluded as not geographical. It may be thought 
that in a book which is one of reference mainly a less sumptuous 
disposition of type and margin would have accommodated the 
work better to the purses and shelves of purchasers. But this is a 
point on which a book-lover is naturally loth to dwell. Of the 
illustration of the book by means of maps it is almost impossible to 
speak too highly. Twenty-one plates of large size, many of them 
coloured, and all executed with the minute precision and finished 
elegance which put French cartography almost at the head of its 
branch of art, accompany the volume. 

When we say that M. Pellet’s Variétés révolutionnaires (5) has a 
preface by M. c full of diatribes against M. Taine and other 
writers who have unmasked the Revolutionary legend, and plenti- 
fully peppered with such phrases as “ cuistres,” “ plat-pieds de 
sacristie,” “ égouts de la réaction,” &c., the standpoint of the book 
will be readily understeod. But it is good to read books written 
from all kinds of standpoints. This particular book is a collection 
of newspaper articles of no very great merit, but treating of some 
interesting subjects, varied enough in kind, and in parts at least 
handled with more moderation than M. Ranc’s preface would lead 
one to expect. That preface itself is interesting, as showing how 
deeply =e exposure which M. Taine’s book has made of 
their cherished delusions and of the true character of the Revolu- 
tion has wounded the Revolutionary party. It is not talk about 
“les égouts de la réaction” and “ plat-pieds de sacristie ” that ¥, I 
put out of record such a volume as La conguéte jacobine. 

M. de Tinseau’s (6) novel is a praiseworthy attempt in a style 
entirely free from most of the objections brought against French 
novels, but not mawkish or goody. Guy de Vieuvicq, the hero 
recovers his fortune, and wins his love in a sufficiently spirited 
manner ; and if an English rival is discomfited in the latter process, 
that is, of course, all fair in a French novel. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


M: SHAW may fairly claim to have been in no hurry to 
make a book out of his mishaps in Madagascar, It seems a 
long time since Mr. Gladstone startled us all by an outburst of 
warlike ardour on the receipt of the news that the French were 
doing after their kind at Tamatavé. Neither, it is only fair to 
say, does Mr. Shaw dwell unduly on his own share in the events 
which had the rare privilege of exciting for a day or two Mr, 
Gladstone's patriotic rage. He naturally speaks of his own im- 
risonment in the course of his Madagascar and France (Religious 
ract Society); but he does so with some brevity. There is 
nothing in his account which adds to what was already known ; 
and, if he shows that the French were exacting and pedantic, he 
does it without bitterness. The only sign of carnal rancour which 
we can discover in Mr, Shaw is his brief account of the landing of 
the French armed party at Tamatavé. “A more disorderl 
landing,” he says, “can scarcely be imagined. The men 
seemed to be talking and shouting together, and the officers 
seemed to be chiefly engrossed with the problem of how to get 
through the surf without wetting their foots,” Here, however, 
we have no doubt Mr. Shaw could show justitication. The 
| part of his book is devoted to subjects which have already 

n amply treated in other works on Mad . He writes 
about the early Euro settlements, the form of the island, its 
fauna and flora, the habits, customs, and religion of the natives, 
neither better nor worse than many others have done. 

We are afraid we cannot apply to the author of John Bull to 
Max O'Rell (Wyman & Sons) Swift's praise of the Rehearsal 
Transposed, It will not be “with pleasure, though the book 
it answers be sunk long ago.” The author is at some pains to 
show how often “ Max O’Rell” talks nonsense, and how often he 
o_— of vulgar bad taste. But was it worth the trouble? 
a. cares what M. O’Rell and his like say about 


Tome tv. Paris: Calmanp- 


Hachette. 
(5) Variétés révolutionnaires, Par Marcellin Pellet. Paris: Alcan. 
(6) La meilleure part. Par L. de Tinseau. Paris: Calniann-Lévy. 
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Wealth and Want (Walter Scott) is in somewhat the same 
oy een t. It is a well-meant effort to show the absurdity of 

. Henry George's economical ideas by a practical illustration ; 
but the theory of that sciolistic demagogue is tumbling through 
its own rottenness. His power is not founded on his economical 
teaching, but on his very old-fashioned appeal to the ignorant 
greed of ignorant people. Argument of a literary kind is not 
of much effect against that power. Only those who need no 
persuading, or very little, will be influenced by Wealth and 

‘ant, Mr. George’s followers will not even read it. That, 
however, is no reason for believing that it is not worth reading. 
The reductio ad absurdum of the last socialistic fad is effected 
by means of a story told in letters. Mr. H. Broadbent, a well- 
meaning but fooli oung Oxford man, is so delighted with 
Progress and Poverty that he tries to apply its teaching on his own 
estate. He cannot do it completely, for Mr. George’s landlord is 
the state, and not even Mr. Chamberlain will accuse the wicked 
landlord of saying L'état c'est moi, even on his own land. Mr. 
Broadbent avails himself of the doctrine of cy pres, he gets as near 
Mr. George's utopia as he can. The result may be imagined, and 
some skill is shown in working it out. The author is not without 
a sense of humour, and can sketch a character. Mr. Broadbent is 
a weak youth, but not a hopeless gaby, and we are glad to learn at 
the end that, though he pays smartly both in purse and vanity for 
his whistle, he is not ruined. When he is last seen he is startin 
on his travels a poorer and a wiser man, resolved to study soci 
problems carefully before he experiments again. 

Mr. Clayden’s Popular Handbook to New Zealand (Wyman & 
Sons) ought to be nearly safe from criticism. It is full of statistics 
and stetements about matters of fact which can only be properly 
juiced by an expert. All the humble reviewer can do is to put 

imeself in the position of Mr. Micawber when about to start for a 
world free from duns, and bethinking him of what information he 
would like to obtain, hunt it up in Mr. Clayden. We have applied 
that text with satisfactory results, and find no reason to suppose 
that the information given is not trustworthy. 

The attention of the amateur may be called to The Collector's 
Manual of British Land and Freshwater Shells, by Mr. L. E. 
Adams, B.A. (George Bell & Sons). It promises to give “ figures 
and descriptions of every species ; an account of their habits and 
localities, hints on preserving and arranging, &c., the names and 
descriptions of all the varieties, and synoptical tables, showing the 
differences of species hard to identify.” Another scientific treatise, 
of somewhat the same kind, is Mr. J. D. La Touche’s Handbook of 
the Geology of Shropshire (Edward Stanford; Shrewsbury: 
Adnit & Naunton). It isa thin quarto—a handy size of book— 
and is copiously illustrated. A text-book of another kind is Mr. 
David Glasgow's Watch and Clock-Making (Cassell & Co.) 
With this last we couple a mention of the thirteenth edition of 
Mr. Pearce’s Merchant's Clerk (Effingham Wilson). We have 
before us two school-books of different value, The first is 
Chambers's Graduated Reader, Book VI. (W. & R. Chambers). It 
consists of the usual snippets. People who love literature will 
never cease to denounce such an offence as putting a child down 
to read an extract from Southey’s Life of Nelson, beginning in 
the middle of the battle of the Nile, and people who make school- 
books will be equally pertinacious in sticking to the practice. Mr. 
Steel's school edition of Mademoiselle de fas Seiglitre (Macmillan 
& Co.) is a more satisfactory piece of work. The comedy is 
given whole, and Mr, Steel’s notes seem to err mainly by giving 
the schoolboy rather more help than he deserves. 

A collection of snippets not meant for schools is Mr. Lilly's 
Characteristics, from writings of Cardinal Manning (London 
and New York: Burns & Oates). In this case the practice is seen 
at its very worst, for many of the extracts are plucked from the 
middle of carefully-reasoned works, which must be read as a 
whole if they are to be understood. 
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and frail-looking, it is wonderiul that she has been able to struggle on so lonz with ut 
ish assistance. In pas' ‘ted orn she has spent much time in private houses, sewing, but 
have died or moved away, ler ay. ble bringing-up and the quict 
she has always led ¢ juea of wher. 


apprenticed in Jul last to a bootmaker, is now getting 3s. a week, 
wife has been working asa at which the 
a good lacemaker, ond 
work mereases, ‘I 


12,155. An East-End Committee desires to raise £4 12s., to 
a crippled GIRL in the Al A cost is 48, per werk, and 
house-surgeon of St. Bartholomew's, ee in charge of the case, writes that atleast 
six months’ rest isrequired, A letter, admittin 

4s. a week for its subsequent stay is guaran 
kept longer at St. Bartholomew's, as the bed is 


n obtamed. 


The child cannot be 
required tor Cases. 


EMIGRATION. 
12,280. Wanted £30, to be spent in paying fares to Georgia, 


8., ofa FAMILY who are likely to get on well there, fatheris in a permanent 
m, and is sending regularly enough toenable them just to live here, ble 
pam t do more, but promises to " th 
be fairly asked to do this, athe, 
no doubt get work at once. 
emigrate this will, if 
by the man, 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 


DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Designs and Estimates {ree, Discount 15 = hon cent, for Cash, 


466, 468, ann 470 OXFORD & 
ADDiikasKs: { 31 82 ORCHARD STREET, | PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


any amount 
(a dressmaker) two ‘of the children will 
oF ee would be glad to be able to 

retura any amounts repaid 


the child tree for three weeks, provided | 


(THE PALERMO and CORLEONE RAILWAY, 


from Palermo (the Capital of Sicily) to Corleone ; length of of line about | 43 oe 
The is far construction, and is under contract to eted 
in July mn U £200,000 SIX PER a Fikst MOKT- 


and tra —ISsSUE 

GAGE. DEVESTURES of the. SicILIAN Ratt Ways 

-sue— r nture, £10 per ture on ap 

tion; 215 on allotment #35 on #35 on July 1 1; and £25 on ‘August 1. subscribers being 

‘at liberty tu pay up in 6 per cent. per annum. 
TRUSTEES FOR THE AND DIRECTORS OF 

THE COMPANY. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Viscount BURY, K.C.G.M., 65 Princes Gate, 8.W. 

CHARLES G. MOTT. Esq., Harrow Weald Lodge, Stanmore( Director of the Great Western 
Railway Company). 

8. E. ILLINGWORTH, Const, Winchfield (Director of the Northern and 
Eastern Kailway Company). 

Cotenal ¢ CuapeEs F. SURTEES, Chalcott House, Long Ditton, Surrey (Director of the 

th-Eastern Railway Company). 


Bankers. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 112 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., and Branches. 


Ofices—l44 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
Secretary—FRANK E. HERSEE, Esq. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
Directors of the Rartways Compayy, Limited, are to receive 
lications for £200,000 First Mortg: Debenture Bonds at par (part of authorized issue 
42,000), payable at the dates above-mentioned. 

The interest is payable half-yearly in London, at the bankers of the Comgane, the National 
Provincial Bank of England, Limited,on February! and on August | in enc! oom gous, Ses of 
Ttalian L-t the first payment at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the in: ts paid 
from ate of payment t reof will be m: ou August | next. 

The interest is specially secured upon the annual payment of ays lire_equal to about 
£11,460 sterling yable for 14 PF (the first payment being made on the opening of the 
railway) by the Province of of Palermo and the locat municipalities through which the line 
passes, in conjunction with the Government of the Kingdom of Ital. under the concession 
refer ed to in the annexed state: ent. . on the letion of the contract, the coa- 
tractor undertakesjtu deposit, in the uames of the trustees, in London, the £12.000 now ited 
ascaution morey with the Provincial Government at Palermo ; "wach de deposit to remain in 
their names jointly with the contractor tor 14 years as a guarantee for the due maintenance 


of the 
Detai rospectuses and forms of appliation for the Debentures can 


at the 
bankers, Netionall Provincial Bank ot Enzlend, eg 112 Court, 


B.C. ; the Messrs. PaNMURE GORDON & CO. 
E.C. ; and offices of the Company, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


By order of the Board. 

FRANK E. HERSEE, Secretary. 
London : 144 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

February 16, 1385. 


ENCLOSURES. 
1. Full details of the undertaking. with particulars of the contract for construction and of 
the jon, and an esti ot trattic ( xed to the p ). 
2. Map showing the course of the railway. 


3. Form of application ‘or shares. 


| ORD BYRON on WOMEN.—Few men were better judges 

of beauty, or of the arts which heauty employs, than Lord Byron, and when, 
in describing one of his beroines in “ Don Juan,” he wrote the lines :— 

“In virtues nothing earthly could surpass | her, 
Save thine ‘incomparable oil Macassar,’ 

he paid a tribnte at once to his heroine and to that exquisite preparation, 
*ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” which has assisted thousands in procuring 
and keeping a luxuriant head of hair, eradicating scurf, dandriff, and all other evils 
which are so detrimental to its growth. It can now also be had in a golden colour 
for fair and golden-haired people and children, Sizes, 3s. éd., 7s. ; 10s, 6d., equal to 
four 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1384. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard, 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure. easily assimi!ated.” 

W. W. stoppaut, .tna yst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 


FIRSTCLASS GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &e. &e. 

FENDER-CURBS, TILE HEAKTHS, FIRE BRASSES, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
DOGS, TEA TRAYS, DISH COVERS, BRONZED URNS and KETTLES, BATHS 
and TOILET WARE, BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE, ELEUTRO- 
SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY, LA MPS, CLOCKS, and BRONZES, ae. 

Every kind of Rerairs, R&-JAPANNING, dome promptly. 

Bspvine Re-Mape, CHAIRS and COUCHKS Re-stuffed, &e. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT WATER-WORK, Estimates free. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, and all necessary articles im sets. as 


COCOA. 


No.) List, for No. % No.3 No 4 
Mansion, Good House, Smaller, | List, 
458 Is, 7d. los. 7d. lod. #6 lis. 
The articles in the above sets are on view in the Show Rooms, and may be seen at a glance. 


Kerosine (best) water white, safe and imoderous.... Is, ad. per gallon. 
LECTRO-SILVER PLATE oa BEST NICKEL, 
eroons and FORKS; Tables, 30s. ; Desserts, ; Teas, Ms. per dozen. 
The above are of the highest quality, will wear twenty years as sterling silver, and are 
CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is usually sold for, ebove rates 


Witt AM S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
Furnishing Tronmonger, and House Furnisher, 88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and |, La, 
and 3 Newman Street, xc. © Catalogues post free. 


UNIVERSALLY BY THE FACULTY. 


Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
(TANAR For CONSTIP: ATION, 
Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
NDIEN Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
p< mart of the Paris Faculty, 69 City, London, 


‘Queen Street, 
Gr LLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, i is 
hy = to wy all and never pro luces irritation, nor interferes with business 


ndon : adenhall Street. 
_ February 26, 1885. 
| 
} 
been unwell for a long time. and has lately becn attending Victoria Park Ilospital a: 
has just been sent 
A lame boy, who w 
and in July next w 
most she can earn 
propose to make a 
ane child dependen 
mecessary to give c Wages are incre | 


The Saturday Review. 


[February 28, 1885. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.64. | 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s, 
EDDING. 


MA’ . from 1 
SPRING WATTRESS, warranted good and sefviceable, at a very moderate 
This with » To Mattress (3 ft., 20s.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 


surpassed 

HEALS GOMMIER ELASTIOUE CORTATIF, of which 39,000 have been sold, is 
the best Spring Mattress yet 4 invented. 3ft. ’ This, wi a French Mattress, makes 

most luxurious bed. 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s, SUITES OF WHITE 

oom og ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s. SCREENS, specially 

r Bedrooms, 2ls. EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. COUCHES, “from 75s. 
WRITING TABLES, from 2%. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees,s BANBURY. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“TY always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 


PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free | 


from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 
SOLD BVERYwWHERE. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“THE RICHEST NATURAL APERIENT WATER.” 
Baron Lrenie. 
“This favourite aperient water is in habitual use throughout 
the world, is remarkably and exceptionally uniform in its com- 
position, and is thus free from the defect incidental to many other 
Hungarian bitter waters.” 
British Mepicat Journat, August 30, 1884. 


The name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on every Label secures genuineness. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table 
Waters.” — British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus supersedes the old 
wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London. W. 

Descriptive Pampliets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free, 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &e. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


FinanciAt IxrorMAtTion, JuNE 1, 1884: 


Totals Fund £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373, 688. 
| Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of thee 1 070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether freed from the pay ment of Annual Premiums, 
but had, in every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of fronton, one-fifth of which may remain a charge- 


' upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Div ision 


of Profits. 
MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 
QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and revised Prospect 


Forms of Proposals, &e. may be had on application to the Office, 1 Pand $ 
Tue Sancrvuary, Westminster, 8.W. 


PROTECTED POLICIES, IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a specia) 


system: 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies. 
after one year from their date : 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within oue year from the 
Gate of the Policy. TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Ear! Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord ; James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.Le. 

Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

Baggullay. William Williams, Esq. 

The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions, The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest kaown security. The Policies are indisputable. 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured, The next division will 
be made as at 3lst December, 1886. 

The new explanatory Pro:pectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded’ 
on application, 

Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


GcoTrisH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
COMPANY, Established 1524. 

Life Premiums may be paid up in $, 10, 15, or 20 years. 
GcoTTIsH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1824. 

PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 
GcorrisH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1824. 

PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 

Goorrish UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE. 

COMPANY. +_Established 1s24. 
POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN'S PROPERTY ACT, 1582.” 


Gcorrish UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1824, 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE BY POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFETIME. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES, AND FORMS OF PROPOSAL. 


EDINBURGH : Lonpo 
8t. t. Andrew 8q) 8King William Street, B.C. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
PE ge 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up 


and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General “396° 


F 

| 

| 

qi 
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The Saturday Review. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND........ £4,000,000. 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000. 
‘Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent Street, W., and 
Cornhill, E.C., London. 
Extracts from the REPORT of the DinecrTors for 1884. 
The Proposals received for New Assurances amounted to £539,235. Of these 1,018 Policies were 
assuring £518,085. and ‘prod och ngin New Pr (after di yo made for 
of £18. 
posals for £71,150 were a declined by the Directors 
Ff ims for the year amounted to £191.41, being £312 less than the amount for 1883. 
e income from sources was £315,571, an increase of £5,200 upon the revenue tor the 


previous year. 
The total Fi nds of the Office on January 1, | pe te On December 31 last the 
‘an increase of £05,671 : of the 


of the 
During the past year the Directors have Without Profit 
Assurances,” and at the earlier ages of life these rates are now lower than those of almost 


or not completed. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1883). 


Fire Premi £520,000 
Interest 124,000 
Acoumulaten Funds $2,890,000 
CORPORATION. 


LONDON ASSURANCE 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C,, axv 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


have been granted by the Corporation for mere than a 
a 
F in hand exceed £3,300,000. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1783. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
Lai dwith d liberality. 

WILL. C. MACDONALD 

FRANCIS B. MACDONALD 


Joint Secretaries. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & 


FEBRUARY CIRCULAR, now ready, contains the best 
information for all classes of Investors, and points out certain securities 
which pay from 5 to 10 per Cent. on the capital invested. 


Every Capitalist and Investor should send for a Copy, 
Post free on application. 


: STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opened to the usual practice of other Bankers, and 
yc the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
heaping aceounts. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 
‘The Bank undertakes, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 


and Valuables; Collection of Bills Lm Dividends, and Coupons; gad s the purchase 
and shares. Letters issued. 


and sale of Stocks of Credit and Circular Notes ‘amphiet on 

application. FRANCIS Manager. 

GHEFFIELD CORPORATION THREE-AND-A-HALF 
PER CENT. REDEEMABLE STOCK. 


inimum price £100 pe 
The -— are for the above Stock. 
any formation wi supplied by 
_ Be Street, ot, Sheilield. ENJAMIN JONES, Registrar. 


ELECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 
COMPANY, 
Offices : 4 Great Winchester Street, B.C Works : Millwall, E. 
Telephone Nos..... OW orks, 5.116 


Office. 

Registered Telegraph “ Storage,” London. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
eteadiness and prevents failure in mony aac Light ; quate or to burn at any hour, day or 
night, when engines are not running, ith and beauty of hn 

Electric Light, the convenience of gas. This renders it Fcpocialiy suitable for Hotels, Mansi 
Country Kesidences, Factories, and Mills. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 6d, per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 Ibs. sent free per Parcels Post for 10s., or) Res. for 4s. 3d., to any post town in the United 
Kingdom. Postal Qader, from Is. 6d. to 10s.6d. may now be had all Post-Offices for 1d. 
Compare this with that ad wertlsed at 8s, ore ibe. for 12s, 6d. 

BARBER & gage 274 REGENT CIRCUS, — STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. Zhe Revengh, London Bridge. anchester—9%3 Market st. 
102 urne Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Corn 
King's am—Quadran' 
a Greet Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street, 
DEFECTIVE VISION. 
Rev. Canon Baynes writes; “ The » les yi 


‘ou adapted are all I could desire, and 
y; Lonly regret t I did know of skill years 
Rev. Dr. Crowther, Rev. Beedle Abbot ; Dr. 


my eyes feel strong already 
Hospital ; Earl 1uindsa Jul jus Benedict, 


$50; Similar Testimonials from Ke 
adcli 


F.D. Dixon Hartland. M.P., &c.—Mr. H. LAURANCE, F 

la OLD BOND STREE’ “'ecientitiealiy adapts his improved 5; t 
strengthen the weakest sights. of sight 
tree. Established thirty 


TS. ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 
very information of the MANAGER, 1 Iifracombe, Dev 


BOOKS, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President_Lord HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents_Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGHTON, Earl of CARNARVON, Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 


languages. 

Subseri jon, fee, or £2 with entrance of life-member- 

open from past 6. ‘Catalogue, 1875, price 16s. 
on 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. of all the Best 


Books of the Best Authors are in 4 at LIBRARY. 
Subscription One Guinea per Annum, and upw the number cf Volumes 
postage free, on 

SELEcT Liprary, Limited, 30 to New Street, 
281 Regent Street, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HEAP SECON D-HAND BOOKS.—MUDIE'S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE for —- is now ready, and will be forwarded, 
This offers the Surplus Copies of many leading Books of the Past ot the Past and 
nt Seasons, mt nearly two thousand other Popular Works, at greatly reduced prices. 
Moupte's SELEcT Lrprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Street, 
281 Regent Street, W.; and? King Street, Cheaps 


(COOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 


He SATURDAY 


REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingdom .... 8 2 
India and China... 13 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and “America 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8. w. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. eac 


will be givea, viz. 
13, 7, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street. Strand, W.C. ‘ 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. au the New and Standard Books. Pain. pea, Church Services, 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catale 


JOHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to “Her Majest the Queen, 
Street, W. ‘The ol GIF T-BOUKS of every 
SON, the Originators of the system of Cash 


Discou all NEW BOOKS in General L 3d. in the 
Shilling, and fedical at 2d. in the Shilline for A — 
Works in calf and morocco binding, suitable for the library or for presentation, also for school 
aad vn hand. Orders by post carefully and promptly executed. 


Portable Electric Light Plant for temporary Installations, such as Buiéing Op 
Public or Social Meetings, Fétes, Balls, Dinners, &c. Estimates free on applica’ 


FIRESIDE = COMFORT. — The LITERARY MACHINE, | 
Holding a Book in any Position over = @ Easy Chair, or Sofa. —- 
ks free. JOHN CARTER, 6a, New Ca 


Prices from 21s. 


Street, lace, London, W. Beware of Imitations. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPEK THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and most 
48, 249, and 350 


hiverale Founded a.p. © no extra « iu ferme time given. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with ms, post free. 


ced 
and 19, 20, end zl Morwell Street. W 


-UNIVERSITY.—The CALENDAR for 1885, 

taining the Statutes, Examination Lists, Examination Papers, &c. &c, is now 

publisied. and can be obtained from Mr. J. E. CORNISH, Manchester, or Messrs. MACMILLAN 
Co,, London. 1s. ; by post, ls. 3d. 


COM POSERS.—Messrs. REID BROS., Music Publishers, 


Street, w., be happy to receive MSS. for perusal with 
approv 


-—1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
“icrorta 


~ Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. ; by post, 3s. &1. 


(PALES of of the PANDAUS. By a“ Wanperine Crnorerran.” 
‘ONTENTS: Sediva the Pandau—The Wanderings of Yudishtir--The Regrets of of 
seks Bhima the War Chief—Nakoola the Pandau—Wars of the Pandaus— Krishn 
a. 


to Narayana 
London : HARRISON & Sos, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Just published, Is. 
FENGLAND and EGYPT; the latest Poetical Intelligence : 
PICKERING Co., s.w. 


k to select 
am Court Road 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 a.m. to 7 P.at. 3s. 6d. | Evening, 7 to 9 p.m. 2s. 
Sundays, 10 a.m, till 1 p.wt. 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
= Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on apy lication. 


ready, Fifty-fifth Edition, 2s. 
CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London 51MPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Just ready, illustrated paper cover, Is. 
BULL to MAX O'RELL, A Reply to “John Bull 
end his Islan: Short discursive musing. 
London: WYMAN & Sons, 75 Great Queen | 


(THE 


OHN 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE KNAVE 
OF HEARTS. 


Now ready, Vol. XXVIII. of the Family Story-Teller Series, uniform with “ Dora Thorne,” 
The House on the Marsh.” &e, Is, ; post free, ls. 9d. ; fancy cloth, ls. éd.; 
post free, Is. Sd. To be had at all Booksellers’ and Bookstall 


A WOMAN’S LOVE-STORY. 


By the Author of “ The Knave of Hearts,” “Garden of Eden,” &c. 


LONDON: W. STEVENS, 421 STRAND, W.C. 
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With 3 Copper-plates. Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 
Conrents FoR MARCH: 
LOW TIDE IN THE CHANNEL, By Aveustus Hacrore. Etched by Massé. 
THE TOMB AND CHANTRY OF THE BLACK PRINCE AT CANTERBURY. 
By Jutta Cartwricat. With Illustrations. 
ALBERT DURER’S CHRISTMAS-DAY. Reproduced by AMAND DuRAND. 
WINDSOR. III. By W.J. Lorriz. With Illustrations. 
MR. DICKSEE’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
THE DRAMA OF as GREEKS IN RELATION TO THE ARTS. By 
W. Warkiss Lio’ 
ART 


LONDON : SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


TT'HE Opening Chapters of a NEW NOVEL 
by ata RICHMOND RITCHIE (Miss Thackeray), Author of “ The 
Village on the Cliff” &c., are published in MA‘ "S MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCV. (MARCH). Price 1s. 
ConrTENTS : 

MRS. DYMOND. ChaptersI.—IV. By Mrs. Rrrcuig (Miss Thackeray). 
A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ORANGE-BLOSSOM : SONNET. 
IRRESPONSIBLE OPINION, 
BLACKSTONE. 
EXPERIENCES OF A DAY-BOY AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
OLD MYTHOLOGY IN NEW APPAREL. 
THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE ELECTION OF CLEVELAND. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN. Chapters VII.—IX, (Conclusion.) 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE 


OF WALES. An Illustrated Article, entitled “H.M.S, BACCHANTE AT 
THE ANTIPODES,” by Prince Epwarp and Prince GkorGe oF WALES. 
And also the opening part of a New Story by BRET HARTE, entitled 
“A SHIP OF 49.” See THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH 1885: 


1. RINCE EDWARD AND PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES GOING DOWN 
A MINE IN AUSTRALIA. Engraved by J. D. Cooper, from a Photo- 


graph. (Frontispiece.) 
H. M. BACCHANTE AT THE ANTIPODES. By Prince EpwarD 
e and Prince GkorGE OF WALES. With Illustrations, 
AND COWSLIPS. By GRANT ALLEN. With Illustrations by 
YLAND. 


ART CASTING IN BRONZE. By Simonps, With 
SHIP OF '49 be continued). By Bret Harte. With Illustrations 
by Hugh Tho’ 
ILGRIMAGES. By By W. Miyto. 


. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Huon Conway (Author of 
“Called Back"), 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MARCH 1885, 2s. 6d, 


UNITY OF THE EMPIRE. 
by the Right Hon. Bury. 
By the Marquis of Lonn 
VOLUNTEERS IN TIME OF NEED. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Epwarp HaMLey, 


AND THE SOUDAN. By Sir H. Grecory. 

THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS. By the Right Hon. Lord Napier and Errrick. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S “ LIFE.” By the Right Hon. Lord Actox. 

THE ETON TUTORIAL SYSTEM. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Danyury. 
WHISPERING MACHINES. By R. BALuenr. 

THE SITUATION OF EUROPE. By the Marchese NoBILi-VITELLESCHI, 


THE ACTOR'S CALLING, By HamItton 

FINLAND.: A RISING NATIONALITY. By Prince KROPOTKIN. 

TURKEY AND ENGLAND. By Hosart Pasua. 

A FEW =a ¥ pronase ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


Fo 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS : 

. THE ROOT OF OUR By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
THE STAGE: 

I. THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. By Mrs. Lyxy Lixtor. 

Il. THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE ACTOR. By Jonn CoLemay. 
IS AN IMPERIAL FISCAL POLICY POSSIBLE? By Roper LeTusrineg, C.1.E. 
A FRENCH DRAMA ON ABELARD. By A Conceprva.ist. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE: a Reply. By PHILIP VERNON SMITH. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE SALVATION ARMY. By Leopotp KaTScuEr. 
IRELAND AND THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. By F. H. BLacksuRNE DANIELL. 
RECRUITS AND RECRUITING. By F. Ronrxsoy. 
NATURE IN FOLK-SONGS. By the Countess MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 


London: Wa. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for MARCH 1885, 
No. DCCCXXXIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


OUR EGYPTIAN ATROCITIES. 

PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY.—Conclusion. 

A RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER ON ENGLISH POLITICS. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part VIII. 

THE HERO OF LEPANTO AND HIS TIMES. 

ENGLAND: UNDER THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF MR. GLADSTONE, LORD GRANVILLE, AND LORD DERBY. By 
CHARLES MACKAY. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CoyTENTs FoR MARCH: 
THE MAHDI AND BRITISH INDIA. By Sir RicHarp TEMPLE, Bart. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF DEMOCRACY. By GoLpWIN SMITH. 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL. By BLANCHE LEPriNGToN. 
THE y rity COMMISSION VIEWED FROM THE FORECASTLE. By 
WV. CLARK RUSSELL. 

ELIOT. By Ricwarp H. Horroy. 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND'S NEW SCIENTIFIC GOSPEL. By R. A. WATsOS, 
NATIVE FAITHS IN THE HIMALAYAH. By Cuarves F. OLDHAM. 
THE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, By Preirrer. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 

1. HISTORY OF RELIGION. By Principal Farrearry, 

2. BIOLOGY. By W. H. DALLincER, F.R.S. 

3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IsBISTER & CoO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


Now ready, Is, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
CONTAINING: 
HOW KEEN, HOW MARV ELLOUSLY BRIGHT" 
laneous Sonnets,” Lf. 14. Iilustsated from a Drawing by Alfred 
THE } MOUSE OF ORANGE, By Professor W. T. Hewerr. With 13 Illustrations. 
A GLIMPSE OF SOME WASHINGTON HOMES, By E. W, LicuTyger. With 1) 
Illustrations. 
JEFFERSON'S FINANCIAL DIARY. By Jonn BicELow. 
A HOUSE BUILT UPON SAND: a Story. By Constance Cary HARRISON. 
THE CAPE AND QUARRIES. By E.Len Day-HALe. With 10 Illustrations. 
AT THE RED GLOVE: aStory. Part III. With 3 Illustrations, 
THE “TRICKS AND MANNERS” OF A CAT-BIRD. By OLIVE THoRye MILLER. 
With 3 Illustrations. 
IN AN OLD VIRGINIA TOWN. By FrepeRick DANIEL, With 6 Illustrations. 
EAST ANGELS: aNovel. PartIII. By Constance FENIMORE WOO 
THE BRAIN oF MAN ; its Archi and Requi By Ambrose L, Raysyey, 
M.D. With 5 Diagrams. &c. &c. 
Twenty-one Articles, Fifty-one Wood Engravings, 
Lendon Sampson Low, Marston, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. XXI. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
CONTENTS: 

RAINBOW GOLD. By Davip eee Murray, 
began his Repentance. Chaps. 1- 

A VERY OLD MASTER. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BUDDHIST MONASTERIES. 

THE TWO CARNEGIES. Illustrated by Towneley Green. 

AT SCUTARL 


for MARCH, 
Book II. How Job Round 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, One Shilling. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for MARCH. 


CONTENTS : 


The of the Great Smoky Mountai: Tne Hi Niobe. liam le 
ive By C. Egbert Craddock. 
sig yy of the Colonies. By | The Mother of Turgeneff. By Clara Barnes 
jartin 
ei: Robertson James. Ghosts. By R. K. Munkittrick. 
phan’ 


ter. 
Madame Mohl: her Salon and her Friends. Time’ in w Shakeapeare 's Comedies. By Henry 


Third Pa; By Kathleen O'Meara. 

The Brown-Stone Boy. By William Henry 
y Oliver We 

The Book of Hours. 1 By E. R. Sill. Two Histori — 
Flake Wh White. M. Thomas. Thomas's Poems. 
A “faand. Vill.—X. By Sarah | Carlyle in Lond 

Orne Jewett. Contributors’ 

of the Month. 


London: 


(THE FOREIGN CHURCH ‘CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 


MARCH 
Three Resignations. 
ly Relations with Catholic 


1. 

2. 

6. The Chure Denmark end the Ap stl 

com on the 

9. on the Con 


RIviINGToNns, Waterloo Place, London. 
Mi TUNNEL RAILWAY .—See THE 


this work, ; Ly 
Medixval Woodcuts 


Painters; 


Street. 


THE BEST ATLAS FOR EVERY-DAY REFERENCE. 
Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 42s. 
PHILIPS’ 
HANDY GENERAL ATLAS OF 


THE WORLD: 


A Comprehensive Series of Maps, illustrating General and 
Commercial Geography. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with many additional Maps, and a New 
Index of Names, 


By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 


We wa th ndex in many ways, have not been able to find a 
single error, and we can pronounce the Atlas very good, while 

thing but dear.” 


LONDON: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET. 
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LADY GERTRUDE STOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE. 


NATURE'S NURSLING: 


A Romance from Real Life. 


By Lady GERTRUDE STOCK, 
Author of “ Linked Lives,” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. will be ready on Monday next, at all Libraries. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEBK. 


Crown 8vo cloth, 6s. 


A MODERN DASDALUS: 


A Vision of the next Irish Rebellion. 
By TOM GREER. 


A book you cannot !ay aside until you have read it through, 


In the Press—will be published shortly, 


TWO ENGLISHMEN: 


A Study of Character. 


By AN AMERICAN, 


12mo. cloth, bevelled boards, 1s. 6d. 
LEAVES FALLEN FROM AN 
ASPEN. 


By the AUTHOR of “PANSY.” 


adults ede fail to amuse children; but this 
little story is well suited tor both old and young 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
ST. PAUL’S CILURCHYARD, LONDON. 


Just published, 8vo. 12s. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE 


CLAIMS OF ISHMAEL, 


As viewed by MUHAMMADANS (being the First Chapter of 
Section Lot 


STUDIES IN ISLAM. 


By J. D. BATE, M.R.A.S. 
Missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, royal 12mo. cloth, 123. 6d. 


WIGRAM’S JUSTICES’ NOTE BOOK. 


Containing a short account of the Jurisdiction and Duties of Justices and a 
popular and readable Epitome of Criminal Law. Corrected and Revised to 
January 1885. By W. Knox WiGRAM, Barrister-at-Law, J.P. Middlesex and 
‘Westminster. 

“ We have found in it all the information which a justice can require.” —Zimes. 


STEVENS & SONS, Law Publishers, 119 Chancery Lane, Londen, 


Just published, Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


WALKER’S TREATISEonBANKING LAW. 


By J. Dovenas WALKER, Barrister-at-Law. 
whe interested in, tanks low law may be guided out of many a difficulty by 


STEVENS & SONS, Law Publishers, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


Just published, royal 12mo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ELLIS’S GUIDE to the INCOME TAX 


ACTS, for the use of the English Incom:-Taxpayer. By AnTuur M, ExL1s, 
Solicitor. 


STEVENS & SONS, Law Publishers, 119 Chancery Lane, London, 


Review. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For MARCH. 
Edited by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 


CONTESTS: 
THE COMING LAND BILL. By C. A. Frrrs. 
RADICAL THEORISTS ON LAND. By the Lord STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. By Frepraic HaRRisoy, 
ORGANIC NATURE'S RIDDLE. By St. Mivarrt. 
THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE :— 

1. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By J. A. FARRER. 

2. THE FEDERATION LEAGUE. By ARTHUR MILLS. 
SQUIRES, SPIRES, AND MIRES. By the Rev. W. Bury. 
ENGLAND'S PLACE IN INDIA :— 

1. AN INDIAN THERSITES. By Sir Lepet Grirrty, K.C.S.I. 


2. IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. V. The Future of Self-Government. By 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


TASSO. By H. WiLson. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. By Heyry May, 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SPORT. 


By W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT, 
Law M.P. for North Warwickshire. 


FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON-FISHING, | DEER-STALKING. 

With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Henry 
Hope Crealocke, C.B. 

Menteme ¢ crown 4to. volume, 21s, ( This day. 
*,* A few copies of a Large-Paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full-page 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Crealocke. 
rming a handsome volume in demy 4to, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Considerably enlarged from the “ Fortnightly Review.” 


8 vols, [This day. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 


TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramaiic Story. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 


3 vols. (This day. 


BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


CREATURES OF CLAY. 
By Lady VIOLET GREVILLE. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY HON. MRS. HENRY W. CHETWYND. 


BEES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


By Hon, Mrs, HENRY W. CHETWYND. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 


“ Mrs. "s sketch of a thorough, plausible, and wut tom 5 villain, as by Mr. 
— feature of ber new book, and sutices to wis 
consistency." —Murning Post. ughout wii 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


Now ready, 4to. cloth, 30s.; or bound in half-russia, 36s. 
VOLUME XVIII. (ORN—PHT) 


HNCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA: 


Edited by Professors THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D, 
AND 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK- 


het mer othe the and natura 
Lady again gives us one oO: r aper of present- socicty set as a novel, i 
is the best work she hus book is excellent."—all Mail Gasctec. as 
— 
i 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 42s, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 


As related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 


J. W. CROSS. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOW BEING ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
A New and Uniform Edition of 


THE NOVELS »- L. B. WALFORD. 
Ready this day, 
MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
This day is published. 


OLD SCOTTISH REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 


By ANnpREw Ross, Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours Com- 
mittee. With 28 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 1 vol. large folio, 
handsomely bound in cloth, £2 12s, 6d. 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE SENATUS ACADEMICUS. 
This day is published. 


RECORDS of the TERCENTENARY FES- 
TIVAL of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. Celebrated in April 1884. 
Containing the Official Proceedings, Speeches, &c, Large quarto, £2 12s. 6d. 
Only 150 Copies printed for sale to the public. 

This day is publjshed. 


LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 


Reprinted from “The Times.” By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, ‘Author 
bs “ Letters from the West Highlands.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Immediately will be published. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-1881. Edited 


by Lady BetLairs. 1 vol. Svo. with Frontispiece and Map. 
Recently published. 


MODERN THEORIES in PHILOSOPHY and 


RELIGION. By the Very Rev. Principal Tuttocn, D.D., LL.D., St. 
Andrews, 8vo. 15s. 
“ We conclude by earnestly recommending this volume to all interested in the thought af 
the day, as one of the soundest contributions to what we hold to be the orthodox philoso oso phy, ia 
an extremely clear and attractive style, and in a form for the most part quite inte lgible 
even to those who are not specially conversant with specula: 
Spectator, February 14, 1885. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the UN- 


SEEN. “ at. Open Door”; ‘* Old Lady Mary:” Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. ha 
“Th seems to us nearly a model for all tales of the kind, with its m ngled 
realism Nigh. its fidelity to human nature and its true try, its perfect ty, 
and wild and eerie suvernaturalism. A marvellously éerie story itory.’’—Spectator. 
“In the range of oe of such literature there is perhaps no more thr story than that of * The 
Open Door.’ in the highest degree dramatic.’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION o 
JAMES PAYN’S New Novel, “ The TAL 
the TOWN,” is exhausted. A SECOND 
DITION is in preparation, and will be ready 
on March 4. 


NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BOSWORTH 
SMITH’S “LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE.” 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, with new Appendix on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, 
an Index, Portraits, and Maps, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s, 


LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. 
Bosworta Smrru, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Assistant 
Master at a School ; Author ad Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 


NEW WORK BY W. E. NORRIS. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post Svo. 


A MAN of HIS WORD; and other Stories. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Matrimony,” ‘“‘ No New Thing,” &c, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL FROM THE DUTCH. 
At all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 


MAJOR FRANK: a Novel. By A. L. G. 


Bospoom-Toussarnt, Author of “The English in Rome” &c. Translated 
by JAMES AKEROYD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, % PATERNOSTER SQUARE. LONDON, E.C. 


e are i 
| book that siiould live beside Romola and Tito, Bec 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary Cecm Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. By RicHarp 


Davis PERRY. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


THE CARDICS. By Georce Waters. 


3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.—406, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE SECRET OF DEATH: 


A Version, in a Popular and Novel Form, of the 
Katha Upanishad, from the Sanskrit. 


WITH SOME COLLECTED POEMS. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
Author of “The Light of Asia” &c. &c. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


THE INCORPORATED 
LAW SOCIETY’S CALENDAR 


AND LAW DIRECTORY, 
1885, 
IS NOW READY, PRICE 6s. 
Applications for Copies should be made to 


E. W. WILLIAMSON, ESQ., THE LAW SOCIETY'S HALL, 
CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 
IN TROUBLED TIMES. By A. 8S. C. Wats. Third 
Edition, Retranslated, 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. 


“Since the days of the Bront# sisters no feminine of 


been 


ky and ‘col. Newcome. Tn "Troubled 
‘Times * is as artistic as a story as it is excellent as the product of an original and independent 
thinker, and a more gentle and hum ~ome spirit pervades it than is the case with George Eliot's 
later novels.’ *—Spectator, February 16, 1884, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE a 8B OF “IN TROUBLED TIMES.” 
ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. 8. ©. Wattrs, Aathor of “In 
Troubled Times.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. [At all the Libraries. 

“ The first effort of the young novelist, who knows how to give fiction a historical interest 
without destroying its essential quality, won a hearing at once. The Caw ge 8 work should 
establish her position amen st US.....++6 As far as treatment is concerned, Goran 
stands side by side with Tité Melema........ It would when once launched upon 


* Royal Favour,’ to lay i it down” "—Academy, 
ANNA A; ; or, tl the Professor's Daughter. ‘By Marie Daat. Trans- 


by Colonel CHARLES MUELLER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
men NOVEL BY MRS. JOHN BRADSHAW. 
ROGER NORTH. By Mrs. Jonn Brapsuaw. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


AT HOME in the TRANSVAAL. By Mrs, Cargy-Hozson, 
Author of “ The Farm in the Karoo.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


FOR HIS FRIEND. et E. M. Aspy-Wittrams, Author of 
“ Two Ifs.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CASSANDRA. By Mrs. Corperr, Author of “A 


Sailor's Life.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CYPRESS BEACH. By W.H. Bascock. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


price 12s. 
is undou considerable power in ‘ Cypress Beach.’...... 
Thare fp were power in ° Cypress Beach." He has a strong 


EDITH. By Repna Scorr. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
NEW SERIES, No. 3, of 


TIM E: 


A Monthly Magazine of Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 


8vo. Is. 
The Miners’ a, of onal Representation. 
The C neers of Culture. 
The Loves pardi. 
pe Goodfellow and Tom Thumb. 


8. NEIL Bes. Miners’ Assoc.) . 
Rey. MANN 
Epwanves 


Davip 


WILLIAM SHARP.........ceese08 “ Marius the Epicurean :" a Review. 
WILLIAM SIME... Cradle and Spade. XII. —XV. 
‘ADDINGTON Critical Ne Lieder Kreis. VI. 


Notices. The Best Books of the Past Month. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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FIFTIETH THOUSAND, NOW READY. 
Fep. 8vo. 1s.; post free, 1s, 2d. 


FOUND OUT. 
By HELEN MATHERS, Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
A LIBRARY gilt, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9d., 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, price 1s, 4d.; post free, Is. 7d, 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


The MARCH “CENTURY” is a magnificent number, containing nearly 100 Illus- 
trations, and several highly interesting articles ; among others : 


THE LAND of the FALSE PROPHET. 


By General R. E. Corsron. Graphically illustrating and describing the 
country and inhabitants of the Soudan. It follows the Nile from Cairo to 
Khartoum, whither General Colston has twice been on military expeditions. 
The article will be illustrated with more than 20 ures, amongst which is 
a small Portrait of General Gordon. 


THE FIRST FIGHT of IRONCLADS (the 


Monitor and the Merrimac). Illustrated, and told by the Com- 
manding Officers of the little vessels. 

Speaking of this engagement the Times said: “ There is not now a at in 
the English Navy apart from a two (the Warrior and /ronside) that it 
would not be madness to trust 


RECOLLECTIONS of a PRIVATE—Also 
Ge Moon—The Worship of Shakespeare—The Bombardment 
Orders should be sent in at once, as the number will pret oy print 
in a day or two, First Edition, England and America, 190,000, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 


Price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


For MARCH. 
Among the Contents are: Little Land—The Children 
of the Cold. By Lieute»ant Frederick Schwatka—Driven Back to Eden—Davy 


and the Goblin—His Une Fault, &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


TYPES of ETHICKE THEORY. By James 
MAgtTIveau, D, Principal of Manchester New College, London, 
demy 8vo. with Plates, cloth, 25s. 


HARBOURS. onl DOCKS: their Physical 


Features, History, Construction, Equipment, and Maintenance ; with yw 
as to their Commercial Development. By L. F. VERNON-HARCOURT, 
MLC. E., Author of “ Rivers and Canals,” 


Crown. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS on SUBJECTS 


connected with LATIN LITERATURE and SCRULARSEEP. By Henry 
Nerrcesuir, M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. 


Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 


EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE i. COMPOSI- 
TION ; with Introduction, Notes, and Passages of —— difficulty for 
Translation into Latin, By G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 


Humanity, 
8vo. ornamental vellum, gilt top, 3s. 


SELECT “POEMS of THOMAS GRAY. 


Edited, with a Sketci of nis Life, by Epmunp Gosse, Clark University 
Lectnrer in English Literature, Cambridge. 
*,* Also in stiff covers, for School use, Is, 64. 
published, Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, demy,! 


EQUILIBRIUM of COPLANAR FORGES. 


Being Vol. I. of a TREATISE on STATICS with APPLICATIONS to 
PAYSICS. By G. M. Mincuty, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics, 
R.LE.C, Cooper's Hill. [ Vol. 11. in the press, 


Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6. 
A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 
By J. B. ALLEN, M.A., Author of “ An Elementary Latin Grammar,” and “ A 
First Latin Exercise Book.” 

This work is a continuation of the “ First Latin Exercise Book,” and pro- 
ceeds upon the same plan, It is intended as a stepping-stone from elemen- 
tary to higher Latin Prose Composition. The exercises consist for the most 
part of short narratives, graduated in difficalty, and followed by easy ex- 
tracts from English authors. Full instructions and ample practice are given 
ia Oratio Ubliqua, the uses = vs Cases, &c. 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 
CORNELII TACITI ANNALIUM Libri 
I—IV. Edited, with Notes, &., for the use of Schools and Junior Students, 
BD, H. Fuuneavx, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 


xtra fep. Svo. cloth, 3s. 


ZESCHYLUS. ‘CHOEPHOROL, With Intro- 


peeeey and Notes by A. Smpcwick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, Editor of the“ Agamemnon.” 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Wath ond 99 by Charles Whymper. engraved on 
ood by Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HIGHLAND GATHERING. 
By E. LENNOX PEEL. 
Being a Collection of Deerstalking and Fishing Incidents, Riverside and 
Country Scenes. 


CHEAP EDITION OF LORD MALMESBURY'S REMINISCENCES, 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: 


An Autobiography. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, G.C.B, 


REMINISCENCES chiefly of TOWNS, VIL- 


LAGES, and SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Taomas Moz.Ey, MA. Author of 
ene Oriel College and the Oxford Movement,” 2 vols. crown 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE PASO- 


LINI, late President of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by hisSoy. Trans- 
aoe and abridged by the Dowager-Countess of DaLuovsiz, With Portrait, 
vo. 16s, 


The STRANGE CAREER of the CHEVALIER 


D'EON de BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to 
Britain in 1763. By Captain J. Bucnan Tetrer, F.S.A. 
With 3 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 

*,* This History of the Chevalier D'Eon de Beaumont, whose sex was a 
mystery for upwards of forty years, is treated from original MSS. and other 
unpublished documents, and French officia! despatches. 


LOUIS PASTEUR, his Life and Labours. 
By his Son-1n-Law. Translated from the French by Lady CLavp Hamunton. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ The reader is here presented with a record in which the verities of science are 
endowed with the interest of romance.”’— Professor TYNDALL’s Introduction. 


ad 
The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. By 
FREDERICK James Luoyp, F.C.S, Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s College, 
late Assistant-Chemist Royal pa Society of England. 
vo. 12s, 

“ Rising from a perusal of Mr. Lloyd’s volume, a business man cannot fail to be 
impressed with the high value of the labours of the scientist in manifold branches 
of agriculture, and will be inclined to conclude that the study is well worth all the 
cost and all the honour which are bestowed upon it, and that while farmers have 
reason to be thankful for innumerable minor results and corollaries from chemical 
and other inquiries, it is extremely likely that, in course of time, really vast and 
money-making secrets may become revealed to the slow processes of cultivation.” 


CHESS ECCENTRICITIES. Including Four- 


handed Chess, Chess for Three, Six, or Eight Players, Round Chess for Two, 
Three, or Four Players, and several different ways of playing Chess for Two 
Players. With 4 Plates and numerous Illustrative Diagrams. By Major 
Horr Verxey. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROPHECY and HISTORY in relation to 


the MESSIAH. The Warburton Lectures for 1880-84, With Two Appendices 
on the Arrangement, Analysis, and recent Criticism of the Pentateuch. 

the Rev. ALFreD Epersuemm, D.D., Author of “The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah.” 8vo. 12s. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heryrica 


EWALp, late Professor of the University of Gittingen. VOL. VII.—THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. Translated from the German by J. Frepericg Suira. 
8vo. 21s, *,* Vols. 1.—VI. price £3 19s, 


The INHALATION TREATMENT of DIS- 


EASES of the ORGANS of RESPIRATION, including CONSUMPTION. 

© By Arraur Hm Hassatt, M.D., Founder of, and Consulting Physician to, 
the Royal National Hospital for ‘Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus, Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


The CYCLADES: Life amongst the Insular 


Greeks. By J. Tueopoxe Bent, B.A.Oxon., Author of “Genoa: How the 
Republic Rose and Fell” &c. With Map. Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


a few days. 
UNSPOKEN SERMONS. 


Second Series, 
By MacponaLp. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HAMLET: a Study, with the Text of the Folio 


of 1623. By MACDONALD. 8vo. 12s, 
NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXIX. 


MARCH. CONTENTS 

WHITE HEATHER: A NOVEL. By WitttaM Brack. Chapters IX.—XII. 

A MARCH EVENING. By GrorGe MiLxex, Author of “ Country Pleasures,’” 
KING SOLOMON BEN DAVID AND THE PLAYERS AT THE CHB#ss, 

By Dr. Skpasrian EvAns. 
A LOST TRAGEDIAN. By Joun CoLemay, 
JOB GANDER. By the Rev. S. Bartye-Govtp, Author of “John 
erring.” 
IN THE CLOISTERS. By W. L. Courtney. 
HOISTING THE UNION JACK IN NEW GUINEA. By Anruvr Keyser. 


THE WHALE (concluded). By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 01 
3 


The Saturday Review. 


[February 28, 1885. 


RICHARD BE 


JUST READY. 


NTLEY & SON'S LIST: 


NOTICE.—The New Edition of M.pt Bourrienne’s MEMOIRS of the EMPEROR NAPOLEON 
(the appearance of which has been unavoidably delayed on account of the large amount of additional matter contained in this Edition) 
will be ready on Tuesday next, in 3 vols. 8vo. (with Portraits), uniform in size with the Memoirs of Madame Junot, 


“ Whoever wishes to know, not merely 
‘the General or the Emperor, but what 
the Man really was, will find him well 
pictured in these Memoirs by the Pri- 
‘vate Secretary of Napoleon.” 

Daily Paper. 

“ METTERNICH, who must have been 
& good judge, and no man was better 
acquainted with what he himself calls 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, 
His Private Secretary. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, 
Late Royal Artillery. 
8 vols. demy 42s. with Map, Illustrations, except two, 


The present Edition has been care- 
fully collated with the original for the 
verification of names and dates; and 
Chapters upon the Hundred Days, and 
the Return of the Emperor's remains 
from Saint Helena, appear now for the 
first time. Copious foot-notes from all 
works of authority published since 
M. DE BoURRIENNE’s death have been 


Napoleon I. (a) Ney (a) Josephine (6) Canlaincourt 
tthe ‘ Age of Napoleon,’ says of these | Picnegru Masséna Davoust Marie Louise (6) added, besides several annexes and 
a 4 Moreau Map of Europe Lasalle Prince Eugéne 

Memoirs: ‘If you want something to | Decaix Josephine (a) Suchet Napoleon appendices, 
read eresting Kléber Lannes Gouvion yr Facsimile o! ortrai plete, witt 

the MimorrEs DE BouRRIENNE. These | Letitia Ramolino The Cuirassiersat Marie Louise (a) Wellington in the edition of Mme. Junot’s Memoirs 
ave the only authentic Memoirs of | Talleyrand Eylau King of Rome wen 0) published in 1882, a gallery of the 


Murat Bessi 
Napoleon I. (6) Duroc Plans of Waterloo entourage of Napoleon. 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By Anton GrnpeEty. 


Professor ANDREW TEN Brook. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 2 Maps and 28 Illustrations, 24s. 


Napoleon which have yet appeared.” Junot 


Translated by 

(On Friday next. 
BY PROFESSOR STEVENS. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and his TIME. By Jouy L. Stevens, LL.D., Ambassador of the 

United States Government at Stockholm.. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. [Un Friday next. 
EDITED BY FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 

THE RUNNYMEDE LETTERS; with an Introduction and Notes. By Francis Hircumay, 

Author of “ The Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield" &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. (On Friday next, 
NOW READY. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror MARCH: 
A JUBILEE ODE. 
M. JULES FERRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
ADELINA PATTI. 
CLEMENTINA SOBIESKA, 


BY MRS. ROBERT MOSS KING. 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE in INDIA. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 32 Illustrations from 


Designs by the Author, 24s. 


& GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annie EDWARDES. 
(Continued. ) 


A PERILOUS SECRET. By Cuartes Reapg, (Con- 
tinued.) 


MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J. H. Rippewuw. (Con- 
tinued 


THE DIAMOND DUKE. 
AWAKENING. 


“The sketches by the author, by some mechanical process more pleasing than usual, add to the attraction of a book which we cannot commend too 
highly for its brightness and its simplicity.”—Academy. 0 


MY WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN : a Lady’s Recollection of a Visit to Suakin, Kassala, 


&c. With numerous Illustrations, 21s, 
“Mrs, Speedy has written the most entertaining book about the Soudan that it | ** We know of few descriptions of Kassala and its curious round of life that sur 
thas been our fortune to read.” —St, James's Gazette, pass in picturesqueness the author's account of the desert city.”—Suturday Review, 
EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Hitherto unpublished. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 24s, 
“ These letters will be read with delight by all who can find pleasure in comparing her actual life with the scenes depicted in her novels.” —Standard. 
“ The charm of these letters is that they are eminently characteristic of their writer.”—Notes and Queries. 


BY THE CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA. 


TRAVELS in the EAST. Including a Visit to the Holy Land, Egypt, the Ionian Islands, &c. 
By His Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince RupoLrH. Royal Svo. with nearly 100 Full-page Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 
* One of the most profusely illustrated and handsomely printed gift-books of the season.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


BY EDMUND YATES, 


MY EXPERIENCES and RECOLLECTIONS. Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 4 


Portraits and Vignettes, 30s. 
4 BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


ATHEISM and the VALUE of LIFE. By the Author of “Is Life Worth Living ?” &e. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “POLICY AND PASSION.” BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONTRADICTIONS” &c. 


AFFINITIES. By Mrs. Campsert Prazp. | NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Frances Mary 


2 vols. crown 8vo, PxarD, Author of “ The Rose Garden,” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Also just ready. 
NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, Author of “ Mitre Court” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Printed by SPOTTISWUODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Office, No, 38 Souttampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 23, 1885, 
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